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ABOUT THE BOOK 


Guarat—/ts Art Heritage is essentially 
based on the Thakkar Vassonji Lecture- 
ship Endowment Lectures which Dr, M, 
R, Majmudar delivered under the aus- 
pices of the University of Bombay. The 
author has revised the original version 
in the light of research on the subject 

his own contribution thereto being both 
considerable and significant. The work, 
thus, is a comprehensive survey of the 
foundation of the art heritage of Guja- 
rat as also its historical development. 


The author's contribution does not 
consist of merely recording the contents 
of the Gujarit’s art heritage. He has 
drawn his own conclusions which pro- 
mote its understanding 


This study is not only for scholars and 
specialists. The general reading pub- 
lic, too, will find in these well-illustrated 
pages a factual detailed survey of cen- 
turies of art history—age by age and 
sub-region by sub-region. 


Like the author's other writings on the 
cultural history of Gujarat, this is a sig- 
nificant work. For the composite culture 
of India can be best understood only if 
the regional cultures that go to make 
the composite culture of India are well 
understood and known. Gujarat’ art 
heritage is a major aspect of its cultural 
history and by high-lighting this aspect, 
the author succeeds in making the cul- 
ture of Gujarat more understandable. A 
short survey of the réle played by Guja- 
rat in the Art History of India is essen- 
tial to understand Indian Art, which 
a complex of many provincial currents. 


A work of genuine scholarship and 
the fine crystallization of the author's 
devoted thought to the subject, this 
book embodies the deep study of an 
intricate subject which the author has 
made his life-work. 


Rs40/- 
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SRIYUTA HITENDRA DESAI 
The Honourable Chief Minister, Gujarat State 
For 
Keen Interest in and Appreciation of the 
VARIED CULTURE OF GUJARAT 
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History of Gujarati Metrical Romances 
Chapters in the Volume on “* Medieval Gujarati Literature,” edited by Dr. K. M. Munshi, (1926) 


Development of Gujarati Literature (1907-1937) 


Critically edited Reviews of Gujarati books under various Forms of Literature, 
contributed to the ‘“* Modern Review "’ by Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, (1938) 


Méddhavanala Kémakandald Prabandha 
A metrical romance of 2500 duhds in O. W. Rajasthani, composed by Ganapati, a Kéyastha from 


Amod (Broach District) in Sarnvat 1574, edited for the first time from Mss : 
Published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda (1941) 


Cultural Background of Gujarat Art: Especially Miniatures 
Ph.D. Thesis (1943). (Unpublished) 


Forms of Gujardli Poetry: Medieval and Modern 
A survey of 53 Forms, with copious quotations from unpublished Mss., pp. 800, Baroda, (1954) 
: Révane Tiré Tiré (Along the Course of the River Révd) 
A Study in Cultural Geography of the River Narmada, Baroda (1958) 
Mirabai : Eka Manana 


An authentic study of saint-poetess Mirabii’s. Life and Work from fresh unpublished materials, 
Baroda (1960) 


Historical and Cultural Chronology of Gujarat 
Vol. I (From Earliest Times to 942 A.P.): General Editor: M.S. University of Baroda (1960) 





The earliest known metrival > from Gujarat, in Apabhrarnéa metres, by a non-Jaina poet 
Bhima (cirea 1475 Samvat) edited from Mss., for the first time, with a Critical Introduction 
- and Philological Notes, in Hindi 


Published in the Sadul Rajasthani Research Institute Series, Bikaner, (1962) 


Cultural History of Gujarat 
From Early Times to Pre-British Period 
With a Map, 89 Art Plates in Monochrome and 4 in Colour, with a Foreword ee Dr. G. 8. = 
Popular Prakashan, Bombay (1965) 
Sanskrit-Pdrasika Kosa Samgraha 


A critical edition of Sanskrit compe diums of Sanskrit synonyms for Arabic and Persian words, 
7 =e a period, and also 
perors Akbar; Jehangir, S Aurangzeb, and 
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A study of Gujarat’s contribution to Indian culture, of its affinities with and 
differences from those of its neighbours anticipates a detailed and exhaustive 
cultural study of the whole of India, or at least of its neighbours. Such a survey 
is, however, beyond the scope of these Lectures. 


- An attempt is, therefore, made to compare and contrast outstanding features 
of Gujarat’s culture, as revealed from its arts and crafts, or in other words, it is 
proposed to evaluate the specific réle of Gujarat in the Art-History of India, and 
give an idea about its Art-Heritage. 


The survey has been divided into five Lectures : 


GUJARAT: ITS ART-HERITAGE 
Lecture iI— Cultural-Traditions in Gujarat. 
Lecture II— Architecture : Religious and Secular. 
Lecture III— Sculpture: Stone, Wood and Bronze. 
Leciure IV— Painting and Music: Folk-Dances and Folk-Drama. 
Lecture WV-— Cotton and Silk Textiles, and other Handi-cratfts. 


It may be observed that the results of my Ph.D. thesis on “ Cultural Back- 
ground of Gujarat Art : Especially Miniatures” accepted by the Bombay Univer- 
sity in 1943 by the referees Shri N. C: Mehta (I.C.S.) and Dr. N.A. Thoothi, have 
been incorporated after thorough revisien in these Lectures, covering as they do, 
the entire field of Fine and Useful Arts'in Gujarat, 


Thanks are due to the late Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, President of the 
Thakkar Vassonji Madhavji Trust and Sbri S. R. Dongerkery, the then Registrar 
of the Bombay University, for having decided to publish these Lectures as a Uni- 
versity publication from the above-mentioned Trust Fund with suitable illustra- 
tions. A substantial provision towards inclusion of representative Art-Plates by _ 
the present Syndicate also deserves a special mention. i 


My preoccupation with the cempilation of the “Historical and Cultural 
Chronology of Gujarat ; from Earliest Times to 942 A.D ”, published by the M. S. 
University of Baroda (1960) is responsible for the delay in releasing the revised 
manuscript ; but this has been a gain in as much as it has been possible to bring 
the account and illustrations up-to-date. 


My thanks are due to my friends (now the late) Dr. B. Subbarao, Head, De- 
partment of Archaeology and Ancient History, M. S. University of Baroda, and 
to Dr. R. N. Mehta, now Professor and Head, Department of Archeology & 
Ancient History, Baroda University, who kindly went through the typescript of 
the MSS., and made valuable suggestions for revision. | — ee 





The interest taken by Dr. U. P. Shah, Deputy Director, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, and by Shri Manubhai Jodhani, Editor, Stree-Jivan in the publication 
of these Lectures deserve special mention, 


iil 


I cannot forget my young friends: Shri Vilochan Keshavlal Harshadrai 
Dhruva, B.A., who took personal interest in the Letures when they were 
delivered ; and Shri Krishnaveera Dixit, B.A. one of the Editorial staff of the 
Bombay’s Gujarati Daily ‘‘ Janmabhoomi’’, who obliged me by reporting sum- 
maries of the lectures for the interest of Gujarati readers, at the instance of 
my friend Shri Mohanlal Mehta (Sopana), the Editor-in-Chief. 


Shri B. A. Olkar, Superintendent of Publications, University of Bombay, 
has taken special interest in the production of this publication, giving me every 
facility, for which my heartiest thanks are due to him. 


I could not with-stand the temptation to reproduce for the benefit of the 
general reader some of the appreciative and descriptive paragraphs cn Folk- 
Designs and Sub-schools of Kaccha Embroidery from the latest and standard 
publication of the Gujarat State Department of Archaeology on ‘“ The 
Embroidery and Bead-work of Kaccha and Saurastra”. My thanks are due to 
the authors Shri J. M. Nanavati, Shri M. P. Vora, and Shri M. A, Dhaky for this 
courtesy. 


I cannot adequately thank my friend Shri Bachubhai Ravat, the Managing 
Editor of the Cultural Art-Monthly Kumdr for the help rendered to me in selecting 
the best illustrations from the availablé, and for accommodating every detail 
in the Art-Plates to the great strain and stress of his colleagues-in the Press, Shri 
Biharila)] Barbhayé and Shri Kantilal Ra die 





I am obliged to Prof. Ghandeameull Majmudar, M.. A., my son, for revising 
the final proofs for me. 


I thank the University for permitting me to get the Art-Plates printed at 
Ahmedabad, Kumar Karydlaya, in order to facilitate the set of the free loan 
of blocks from several quarters. 


My thanks are due to those Institutiens and their Heads tor giving loan of 
blocks for reproduction in this publication, whose cooperation is acknowledged 
individually at the proper place and also in the “ Descriptive List of Art-Plates.” 


A “Map of Gujarat and Rajasthan”, showing places noted for (1) Wood- 
carving, (2) Brass-work, (3-4) Architecture and Sculpture, (5) Fresco-paintings, 
(6) Illustrated Ms. at Bhandars, and (7) the Ancient Trade-Routes is appended 
to facilitate reference. 


The Managing Editor, Bombay University Journal is thanked for permission 
to eee some of the blocks, which illustrated my articles saps in * Arts 
Numbers” of the Journal. 


Cae nER ER | M. R. Maymupar, 
34, Pratdpganj, 
Baroda-2. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ART PLATES 
PLATE ft 
Miniature of Guruda on Copper-plates 


(A) Linear illustration of Guruda from a Copper-plate Grant (2nd Plate) of Paramara Vakpati- 
raja of Dhara, dated Sarhvat 1031 (974 A.D.), in three-fourths profile, pointed nose and 
printed drapery, appears to have been derived from Early Western Indian Miniature style, 
first visible in Elira frescoes. 


The sketch in outline is on a different medium of a copper-plate, noticed here for the first 
time. (Published in Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, 1877). 


(B) Guruda from a copper-plate grant of Paramara Bhojadeva of Dhara dated Sarnvat 1078 
(1021 A.D.) enclosed in a frame. 


The illustration evinces the further eye shown beyond the facial line, as in the Early Phase 
of Western Indian Miniatures, the medium here being a copper-plate, followed soon after 
by palm-leaf and wooden-panel miniatures in Western India and Malwa. 


Miniatures on copper-plates in this style are much earlier than the earliest palm-leaf dated 
a en of aye cirni of 1100 A.D. (V.S. 1157), so far known. (Indian Antiquary, 
ol. VI, 1877. 


PLATE II 
Jaina Miniatures (Colour) 


The advent of Dinna Ganadhara, the first disciple of *Suparévaniatha, in the forest adorned with 
trees. The sermon was delivered before the august listeners formed of Sravaka, Sravika, Sadhu 


and Sadhvi—the caturvidha Saigha. 

From a profusely illustrated Mss. of Supdsandhacariya (Supdargvandatha carita) of Laksmanagani, 
copied in 1426 A.D. (Sarivat 1482), discovered by Muni Sri Punyavijayaji, and first published in 
the “ Vijaya-Vallabha Suri Smaraka Grantha ”’ (1956). 


—Couriesy, Trustees, Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay. 





PLATE III 
Vaisnava Miniatures (Colour) 


(A) Kacchapavatara—the second incarnation of God Visnu as a tortoise, made manifest at the 
time for Churning the Ocean, to get Amrita-elixir. 


One of the ten avaiéras of Visnu, mentioned in the Vaisnava lyric of Gitagovinda, Sarga I, 
known as ‘ Dasavatara Stuti’. 


A folio from the earliest known illustrated Mss. of Jayadeva’s Sanskrit lyric, with com- 
mentary of King Mananka. The illustrations are done in the Western Indian Miniature 
style (Mid-15th century). 


From the collection of Sri Balaésankara Bhattaji, of Kalika temple on Pavagadh Hill. 
First published by me in Bombay University Journal; May 1938. 


(B) Yasoda, desisting Balakrsna from disturbing the churning of curds, tillshe finishes her work, 
which leads to the breaking of the churning pot. 


rom an illustrated Verse-version of Bhalana’s ‘ Dasama Skandha’, done in the popular 


Gujarati Folk-art style. Unlike the Rajaput paintings, the Illustration has no frame. 
Late 17th century. First published in Navacetana, Gujarati Monthly, Calcutta in 1941 


and Lalit Kala No. 9, 1961. 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 


FLATE I¥ 
Secular Miniatures 


Decorative Designs inspired by the Ajanta Ceiling Frescoes, on a wooden panel (Pétali) 
(12th century). 


(i) A pond, a tortoise, a lotus. (ii) A row of Hamsas. 


Vasanta Vildsa 
Secular scroll of Vasanta Vildsa, depicting *‘ Dalliance of Spring’; Dlustrated in Sarnvat 


1508 at Ahmedabad. 
The lady welcomes the omen of a crow, as her sweet-heart had been away. First published 


by N. C. Mehta in 1924, 


PLATE V 
Vaisnava Miniatures (Colour) 


Krsna coaxed by Yasoda to take milk, while Balarama was away, playing bites on the 
bank of the river Yamuna, in order that his lock of hair might grow in bulk. 


From Bdlagopdla Stuti Mss; First Series. (Early 15th century). First published by me 
in Bombay University Journal, 1942. 


Vasudeva carrying new-born Krsna to Gokula, crossing Yamuna, when Sesa covers him 
with hood against rains. 
Illustrated in the crude Folk-style of Western Indian Miniatures. 


From Balagopdla Stuti Mss.: Second pigwes. (Late 15th century). First published in 
Bombay University Journal, 1942. 


PL are VI 
Vaisnava Miniatures (Colour) 
Krsna moving with cow-herd Gopas and Calves, with flute in hand, in the Vrandhvonia 
groves: Trees shown in silhouette, illustrating the verse. 


From Bdlagopdla Stuti Mss. Third Series. (Middle of 16th century). First published in 
Bombay University Journal, 1942. 


The same verse, illustrated in Fourth Series of the Balagopdla Stuti : This style forestal the 
rite» = Rajasthani idiom (Early 17th century). eae published in Bombay University 
‘ournal 1942). 


Eight folios in original colour, from this Series acquired through me, are just published by 
Dr. Moti Chandra in The Times of India: Annual 1967. 


PLATE VII 
Sakta Miniatures (Colour) 


The slaying of demon Mahisaésira by Durga Devi: From the illustrated Mss. of ee 
Devi Mahdtmya: Saptagati, First Series. (Early 15th century). First published in 
Bombay University Journal, Vol. XVII, Part 2, September 1949). 


The slaying of demons Madhu and Kaitabha by four-armed Visnu, on his lap, amidist the 
vast waters of the Ocean. From the Dlustrated Mss. of Durgddevi M 
Saptasati. Second Series. (Early 15th century): Baroda Museum Collection. — 
lished in JISOA, Vol. VI, 19388. 





: ‘st pub- 


The Mahisdsura-Vadha, from a Durgd Devi Mahatmya Mss. Third Series. Copied in Samvat 
1611 (1555 A.D. ‘ (Middle of 16th century). First published in Bombay University Journal 
1949. 


Killing of Dhiimra locana by the flames emanating from the mouth of Goddess Durga Devi. 
(First_published in JISOA 1988). Fourth Series. (End of 16th century). First publish- 


ed in Bombay University Journal, 1949. 





(E) Bédlagopdla Stuti: Fifth Series (Vaisnava) 


The Ahalyd-uddhara episode, from a folio of Balagopala Stuti, painted in a style of the transi- 
tion period, preserving both the three-fourths profile and strict profile faces in the same 
illustration. Fifth Series of Balagopdla Stuti Mss. from Bikaner. (Published in colour in 
Kanaiydlal Poddér Volume, 1955). 


FLATE VIII 
Jaina Miniatures (Colour) 


Illustration from the Uttarddhydyana Siitra Mss. Copied in Sarnvat 1647 (1591 A.D.) by 
Devavijayagani, a disciple of Heera vijaya Suri: 


There are two scenes: Eyes mark the transition to profile. Trees are shown as_ bent. 
Costumes are very interesting. Baroda Museum Collection. (End of 16th century). 


First published in Baroda Museum Bulletin, Vol. XV, 1962. 
—Courtesy : Director of Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery. 


PLATE IX 


Vaisnava Miniatures (Colour) 


Krsna, playing on a flute in the fribhdiga pose surrounded by two Gopis on both the sides 
holding up hands in reverence. Here, all the figures are in strict profile. 


The last folio of the Big ath Dasama Skandha Mss. Adhyaya 90th, with the commentary 
Bhavartha Dipikad of Sridhara. (Late 16th~ century). 


From the Collection of Goswami Sri Vrajabhisanalalji, Kankroli(Rajasthan). (First publi- 
shed in Bombay University Journal, in Tea). 


PLATE X 


Secular Miniatures (Colour) 
(A) Illiterate sons are compared by Pandit Visnusarmé to a cow, incapable of yielding any 
milk. 


From an illustrated Old Gujarati Prose Mss. of Paricdkhyana Balavabodha of the Sanskrit 
Panedtanira, by Pandit Yasodhira : —Baroda Oriental Institute Collection. (Late 16th 


century). 
First published by Dr. U. P. Shah in First Tantra, Maharaja Sayajirao University, Pub- 
lication 1963. 


—Courtesy : Dr. B. J. Sandesara, Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda 


Wall-Painting 


(B). Maharaja Vakhatsimhji: From a Wall-Painting in Sihor Palace: Old esol of Bhav- 
meager State. (Late 16th century). 


PLATE XI 
Vaigsnava Miniatures : Gita-Goviida (Colour) 
(A) Radha and ‘rapa in a bower of creepers, with a pair of birds perched on the top, The 
traditional river Yamuna shown with the symbol of fish, and water by cross-lines. 


From a Mss. of Gita Govinda, with Old Gujarati Notes. Now in the Gujarat Vidya Sabha 
Collection, Ahmedabad. (Late 16th century). (First published by me in Bombay Univer- 
sity Journal, September 1941), 





Vill 


(B) Expectant Radha (Sotkanta Radha) at the sight of a pair of parrots, as described in Gita 
Govifida, Sarga, verse. 


From the Mss. at Gujarat Vidya Sabha Collection, Ahmedabad. (Late 16th century). 
Published in University Journal, September, 1941. 
| PLATE xI!I 
Textile : Embroidery (Colour) 
A portion of a variegated Skirt of Moci School of Kaccha Embroidery : with Peacock and 
Foliage-design, in the entire place and a skirt-border, embellished with parrots and creeper 


motif. (p. 144). 
—Courtesy Shri J. M. Nanavati: Director of Archaeology, Gujarat State. 


PLATE XIII 


(A) Inseribed Copper-Plate, of Paramara Vakpat iraja with Sanskrit Script and Garuda (Sam- 


vat 1081) 
(B) Inscribed Copper-Plate, of Paramara Bhoja with Sanskrit Script and Garuda. (Sarnvat 
1078). 


For description, Vide, Plate I. 
PLATE XIV 
Miniature on Palm-leaf 


(A) The Caturvidha Samgha : illustrations in the Early Gujarati style: Sadhu, Sadhvi, Sravaka 
and Sravikia—the clergy and the laity, forming the Jaina community, depicted on a Palm- 
leaf manuscript. (12 century). _— 

First published by me in Barodd Museum Bulletin, Vol. IV, 1948. 
Miniature on Paper 

(B) A scene from Sangrahanisiitra, Dayavimalji Jaina Jnana Bhandar, Ahmedabad, copied 
in Sarnvat 1638 (1582 A.D.), depicting an assembly-hall scene, with dancers in action. 
The miniatures are drawn in a later style in continuation of the Apabhraréa tradition, 
with strict profile faces, instead of the three-fourths, with the other eye also in view.— 
First published in Baroda Museum Bulletin Vol. XV, 1968. 

Miniature on a Wooden-Panel 


(C) The Caturvidha Samgha illustrations as above, on a wooden panel, Pétiali, as it is called, 
in the Early Western Indian style. (Late 13th century). First published in Baroda 
Museum Bulletin, Vol. TV, 1948). 


PLATE XV 
Secular Paintings 
(A) Illustration of Makaradhvaja (Cupid) from a Mss. of Ratirahasya by Kukkoka Bhatt 
(12th century), figure shown in tribhanga pose, with a symbolic five-petalled arrow of Love 
God. Middle of 15th century. 


From the Collection of Amritlal Bhojak of Patan. (N. Gujarat). First published by me in 
Bombay University Journal, May 1937. 


(B) The illustration of a verse from r 
figure of an elephant formed by ‘nine’ | 
hand—Late 16th century. 


First published in Bombay University Journal, May 1937. 
(C) Venudhara, Krsna in the Orrissian Pata style, sharing common traditions of Western 
iatur 


Indian r 







epicting Ni ava-ndri-Kunjara, a Composite 
s, on whom is seated Cupid with a bow in 





————<~S—t a . 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


PLATE xVI 
Secular Paintings 


A crow seated on the Sikhara of a temple of Goddess Sarasvati painted in Western Indian 


style. From anillustrated Mss. of Kakaruta Sdstra (Omens from the Crying of the Crow) 
with a rendering in Old Gujarati prose, copied at Devispura (Malwa) dated 1582 A.D. 
(Samvat 1588). 

First published by mein Dr. A. B. Dhruva Commomoration Volume 1928, and in Lalit Kali, 
No 9. (1961. 

Illustration of Raga Dhandéri: The lady shown in strict profile ; trees shown in silhouette, 
with the horizon shown in the corner. 

From a series of Ragamali. Early 17th century A.D. 

The dargana (sight) of an innocent virgin is auspicious—mangalam: From a Sakunamala 
Mss. (17th century A.D.) 


First published by me in Dr. A. B. Dhruva Commomoration Volume, 1928, as Secular 
Paintings of Kakaruta, and Sakunamdla ; and in Lalit Kald, No. 9 (1961). 
PLATE XVII 

Vaisnava Miniatures 
A Folio from the profusely Illustrated Mss. of the Saint-poet Jayadeva’s ‘ Gita-Govinda’, 
executed in the transitional Miniature phase of strict profile, preserving all previous decora- 
tive motifs. Late 16theentury A.D. — 
[First published by N. C. Mehta, JISOA, Vol. XIII, 1945). 







An illustration from the Bhdgavata Dagama Skandha Mss. from Jodhpur, painted by Govinda 
and copied by Sirajiva in Sarhivat 1667 (1610 A.D.) with caption in Old Gujarati prose : 
Hy WIAs WIE AAT | (Krisna reappeared in the midst of Gopis during the Rdsa-lild.) 
It is left untouched by the Mughal style of painting. 


Published by me in Lalit Kala, No. 9, 1961. 





Secular Paintings 
First folio of the illustrated Abhidhana Némamald (a Sanskrit Dictionary of Nouns) compiled 
by Hemacandra Siri, copied in Sarivat 1629 (1573 A.D.), with rare illustrations of persons 
and objects: in the Koga Mss. presented to Devavimalagani, the disciple of Hiravijaya 
Siri, for his study. The explanatory words are given in Old Gujarati prose. 
First published by me in Baroda Museum Bulletin, Vol. XV, 1962. 


PLATE XVIII 


Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning, with four hands holding vind, pustaka, aksa siitra, and 


A typical illustration of a Gujarati lady shown with halo in full suit, the braid of hair in a 
single black tassel, hanging down. (Early 15th century.) 


Illustrated Gujarati Poems 


Usa, the daughter of Banasura, imprisoned in the one-storied palace, converses with her 
confident Citralekha. Guards are patrolling at the ground floor. 


Figures are executed in the Early phase of Gujarati miniature style. Middle of 15th century. 





marriage. From an illustrated Ms. of Premanand’s “ Usé harana”’, a Gujarati Akhyana, 





PLATE XIx 
Secular Miniatures 


(A) A folio from Bilhana-panedsikd Ms., in 49 vasantatilaka verses, which depicts the loves of 
poet Bilhana with Candrivati the princess, whose tutor he had been. 


| The style of miniature is derived from Early Gujarati phase, later on known as * Early 
Rajasthani’. (First published in original colour, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Bulletin, August, 
1949). | 
(B) Raga Hindola: Anillustration from a Mss. of Raga Vinoda, dealing with 36 Ragas, copied in 
Sarmvat 1680, (1624 A.D.) by Pandit Viraji, with Notes in Old Gujarati prose for the use of 
Rathuda Raya Sri Gopiladasji and others. 
Two peacocks shown on two sides of the hindola (Swing). Rain is drizzling. The hero 
surrounded with four ladies enjoys the swing. 
PLATE XX 
Panel of Dancers in Seulpture 
(A) A party of Dancers and Musicians : A panel from Delvada Temple at Mt. Abu. (12th century). 
Dance in Painting 
(B) A group of Krsna and Gopi engaged in a dance called ‘Latd-Rdsaka’: where one cingt te 
other, like a creeper on a tree. ‘‘ In between the two maids is Madhava, and between 


the two eowherds is a maiden. In the circle so formed, Sri Krsna moving in the centre, 
played on his flute." : 


From a Mss. of ‘ Balagopdla-stuti’, a Sanskrit composition of stray verses re: Krsnas’ 
childhood, by Bilvamangala Swami in the Western Indian style. (Early 15th century) 
(First published by me in Bombay University Journal, 1942, and JISOA Vol. XIV, 1946). 
PLATE xXxXI 
Painting on Cloth 

(A) A group of Gopis with flower-wreath offerings in hand, set off by plaintain trees; done in 
the Nathadvara style Painting on Cloth, called ‘ Picchavai’, used as a background wall- 
cover, against the idol in worship, in a Vaisnava temple. (17th century). 


(B) The Rdésa-mandala in Gujarati Folk-style, from an illustrated manuseript of Bhalana’s 
Gujarati verse-version of Bhagodta dagama skandha. (17th century). 


(C) Rangoli : Designs for auspicious occasions. To be drawn on floor with white, red or yellow 
powders. 


ARCHITECTURE 
PLATE XXII 


(i) Painted Pottery : (ii) Seals and (iii) Row of Excavated Houses from I 


Taluka,) of Proto-Historic Period. 





5 PLATE XXIII 
(A) Bora Devi Stipa on Mt. Girnar, showing Railing of the Vedikd type, excavated in 1891. 
(B) Reliquaries of Stone and Metal from the brick-Stapa at Sopara, : Early Ksatrapa period. 


(C) Lotus-Rosette Rail 





ing, at a temple near Jamnagar, reminiscent of Sanci Stipa Railing. 


PLATE XXIV 


(A) Bronze Image, of Maitreya and Gold Flowers from the Reliquary, excavated from Sopari 
- Stupa : Late Mauryan Period. 


(B) Lion-Pillar from Bauddha Caves in Kadi&é Dungar, near Zanor village of Jhaghadiads 


Old Rajpipla State, discovered in 1966. (Courtesy, Shri J, M. Naniivati, Director of 
Archaeology, Gujarat State). 


PLATE xxv 
(A) Baba Pyara’s Matha Caves, at J unigadh. Late Mauryan or Early Chiristian era, 


(B) Talaja Cave—Mandapa, with Vedika-railing and Caitya-window design, in Gohilwad : 
Saurastra: Early Christian era. 


PLATE XXXVI 


(A) Uparkota Caves at Girnar Hill : with Lion-pillars and Caitya Windows, showing overlooking 
Mithunas. 


(B) Khambhalidi Caves Facade : on Bhadar river, near Gonddal, flanked by life-size sculptures 
of Bodhisattvas : 8rd-4th Century A.D. 


PLATE XXVII 


(A) Terracotta Clay-Seal from Intva Stupa on Mt. Girnir: Reads Ferra eae faart 
faeqaaer (Of the time of Ksatrapa Rudrasena, 199-299 A.D.) 


(B) Inscribed Circular, Stone Casket from Deva-ni Mori Stapa, near Samalaji, Sabarkantha Dist. 
discovered in 1962: (dated 205 A.D. ). , 


(C) Terracotta Dhyani Buddha, on lotus-seat, rapped in folded cloth, about 8 feet high : From 
Devani Mori Stipa. 


(D) Prayer-Stipa in a group of Caves at Sana, Amreli Dist. Sauristra (5th cent.). 
PLATE XXVIII 


First Head: Terracotta Buddha Head with wavy hair in Gandhara style: From Devani 
Mori Stiper. 


Next Two Heads: Terracotta Budha Heads with conventional hair-spirals, in Mathura Style. 
(8rd century): From Devani Mori Staper. 


PLATE XXIXx 


(A) Beautifully ornamented Vapi (Step-well) called ‘ Rani ki Vava’ at Patan built by Udaya- 
mati, Queen of Bhimadeva I (1022-1064 A.D.) now in ruins. Sculptures on the South 
side, laid bare to view in 1964 by Archeological Department, Western Circle. 


(B) Sun Temple—Sabha Mandapa at Modhera, N. Gujarat, which bears an inseription of 
Samvat 1083 (1027 A.D.). | 


PLATE XXX 
(A) Torana or Entrance Gate at Vadnaga » N. Gujarat : 12th century. 


(B) A ceiling on a temple at Kisangadh village, Taluka Bhiloda, Sabarkantha Dist., with the 
entwined series of serpents, brought into control by Natavata Krsna, the Naginis praying 
for their release, with folded hands. (Early 14th century). 


_ —(Courtesy : Photo by Dr. Siryakant Chaudhari.) 





PLATE <£iZiI 


(A) A resort on the Sluices of the Bhataval Talav (pond) at Vaghel, the old Vyaghrapalli, 
(N. Gujarat), which has given its name to Vaghelé Branch of Gujarat Hindu Kings: 
2nd quarter, 13th century. 


(B) Military Architecture : City Fort-Gate of Jhinjhuvada, Western Side: North-North-West 
Gujarat. 
PLATE XXXII 
(A) A Kirti-stambha or Memorial of Victory at Bhiloda, Old Idat State: Mid-15th century. 
(B) The Barot-Vava, with Sections on view: at Jamnagar. 


(C) A Sculptural Balcony at Adalaj Vava, (step-well), few miles from Ahmedabad, built in 
Samvat 1495. 


(D) Muslim Tombs at Vatva, near Ahmedabad. 


PLATE XXZXIII 


(A) Jumma Masjid, built in 1424 A.D. by Gujarat Sultan Ahmad Shah, the founder of Ahmed- 


abad. 
(B) World-famous Traceried Stone-Screen, in a wallof Sidi Saiyad’s Tomb, near Lal Darvaja, 
Ahmedabad : 15th century. 


PLATE XExXI1V 


‘The Jaina Temple of Setha Hathising, built by Architect Premacanda in 1848 A.D. after old 
canons of temple-building at a cost of ten ano 





STONE. SC 


PLATE ZZzEV 


A close-up of the Head of Sarya from Mangrol, now in Watson Museum, Rajkot. 
Hair falling on shoulders, the squarish face, the stunted torso, and the peculiar Cap with Iranian 
influence : 6th-7Tth Century. 

—(Photo: Courtesy, Sri M.D. Desai, Baroda) 





PLATE XXXVI 
(A) Virabhadra Siva, from Samalaji, in green schist stone: 5th century. 
(B) Standing Ganapati from Tintoi, Idar State, with visible folds on drapery : 7th century. 
PLATE XXXVII 
Parvati, as Sabara-Kany4, dressed in lion’s skin, with the hunting dog by her side ; 
From Sémaji: now in Barod& Museum Collection. (5th century). 
PLATE XXXVIII 


Sirya, seated on a chariot driven by seven horses, with his consort on the right, in view. The 
image is without any armour or the Scythian head-dress. 


From Kérvan, near Baroda. (Early 8th century). 


PLATE Se lnahrpmue 


(A) % eeraey sinaing Teens Head from Karvan, 6th century. 
(B) A Female Torso mgikd, from Old ruins of Somanatha temple. 





Xiil 


PLATE XI. 


Ricapes Matrikas from Vadaval, a village near Palanpur, North Gujarat, worked in fine polished 
Marble. 


Discovered by Prof. R. P. Parikh, now in Museology Section, Baroda Museum 
Early 9th century. 


(1) Kauméari (2) Aindri (8) Varahi 
(Blocks : Courtesy of Sri Manubhai Jodhani, Editor, Stri Jivana : Ahmedabad.) 


PLATE XLI 


(A) Torso of a Female marble sculpture in the Lakulisa temple at Karvan: Early 9th century. 
(B) Nagaraja and Ndgarani. May be Veni-Vatsarija and his consort NagankanyA. 


From Meu, a village, near Mehsana, North Gujarat. 
Discovered by Dr. Harilal Gaudaéni. (10th century) 


(C) Mother playing with children, shining with a pleasant smile, the peacock beholding thew 
from the side : 


From Kotyarka temple, Mahudi village, near Vijapur (N. Gujarat). (Early 7th century) 
PLATE XLII 


(A) A king in procession on elephant-back, from Navalakha temple, at Ghumli, Saurastra. 
(10th century). 


(B) A Female Torso in tribkanga pose from Old Somanatha Temple : Early 9th century. 
(C) A Sculptured Panel: rescued from Old Somanatha Temple : Early 9th century. 


PLATE XLIII 


(A) Four-armed Visnu with a prabhd-mandala, standingina rare Tribhaiga pose, shown 
holding a padma and the Gadd at ease. 


From Mahakala Temple Gallery Collection, Ujjain. (Early 10th century). 


(B) Seated Visnu in Yega-mudra: from the ancient site of Karnavati, Ahmedabad. 
Sir Chinubhai Baronet’s collection. (Early 10th century). 


(C) Madtrikd Vaisnavi, from KoteSvara, near the source of the river Sarasvati, Bandskantha 
Dist. (Early 10th century.) (Now in Baroda Museum Collection). 


PLATE XLI¥ 


(A) (name inscribed on the pedestal) from Kotyarka, Mahudi, village near 


lrigikesa Visnu (1 
Vijapur : (N. Gujarat): (10th Century). 
(B) A Composite image of Sirya and Visnu Narayana. 
(C) Twelve-armed Visnu: Trailokya-Mohana (marble) from Kotyarka : (12th century.) 


PLATE XLV 


Visnu in Adi-Vardha form, in a finely polished Black Granite: churning of the ocean shown 
in a band. 
From Vihar, a village near Vijapur, North Gujarat. (Early 11th century). 





clk 
X1V 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(A) 
(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


©) 


PLATE XLVI 


One of the eleven Siryas on the quarter sides of the Sirya Temple at Modhera, with beauti- 
ful female sculptures in the nitches. Early 11th century. 


Candra (Moon): only torso: with prabhd-mandala, pleasant face, and a yajnopavila in 
view : 5 


From the Kunda, near Modheraé Sun Temple. 
Early 11th eentury. 
PLATE XLVII 
Dikpalika Indrani, holding vajra, aksasiitra, ankuga and Kamandalu : From Modhera. 


Dikpdla Vayu : with an antelope as his Vahana, for speed and holding a patadka (banner) 
to point the direction. 


Dikpéla Yama: with danda in hand. 
From Kaleéari, near Lanavada, (E. Gujarat): (11th eentiot's) 


PLATE XLVIII 
Veda purusa from Mahisa, in Kaira District. (11th century) 


Attendant Lady, holding aksaiitra and Kamandalu: from Mahisé, in Kaira Dist. : 
(11th century). 


Discovered by Artist Dinaban 





hu, Kathalal (Kaira Dist.). 


PLATE XLIx 
A Sura-Sundari in tri-bhanga pose, from the temple at Bavaka village, near Dohad. 
(13th century). ea Gi pk 
Lady in the act of wearing niipura (foot-ornament) : 
(13th century). 


Aradhaka (Donor) Couple From the Jaina temple at Rantej (North Gujarat). 
(12th century). 


(Photo: Courtesy, Dr. Harilal Gaudani, Ahmedabad.) 


A Carrier of Gangda-jala pots for worship of Somanatha, balanced on the shoulder. 
From Relics of Old Somanatha temple: 9th century. 








(2) Kidnapping of Sita by jive and eS of Marica in ae ae Rama. 


Krsna with the milk-maid: Péland-vadha by Bala Krsna. 
Piercing of seven Tala trees at a time, by an arrow from Rama. 


PLATE LI 


(1) Portrait Sculpture of King Paramara Dharavarsa of Arbuda mandala, at Acalaged 





Mt. Abu, drawing the bow-string. (12th century). 
age peal P ture of King Vanaraja, in the Vadi Parévanatha temple at Patan. 








are of Mantri Aéska, as above. 


xv 


PLATE LII 


MEMORIAL STONES, adorned with homely scenes and objects carved on the sides. 


(A) 
(B) 


(C) 
(A) 
(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


Sun, Moon, Cow with Calf, and the Churning in full view : (14th century). 


PLATE LIII are 
Ships and acquatie animals shown in Sculpture at Vimala Vasahi, Mt. Abu. 
(12th century). 
Memorial Stone with a ship carved at the top: From Ararmbhada village, near Dwarka. 
(14th century). 


_A mercantile ship: From an illustrated Mss. of Sripdla Rasa (Late 17th century). 


PLATE LIYV 
METAL SCULPTURE 
Life-size seated Bronze image of Buddha, with inscription at the back. 
From Kotyarka temple, Mahudi village (N. Gujarat). (C. 8th century) 


Inseribed Memorial Bronze from Fergusson Museum, Bhuj (Kaccha). 
(Circa 7th ckaey 


PLATE LV 


Beautiful Camaradhdrini Bronze from Akotaé Hoard, tiecivaoel with other Jaina images 
from near Baroda in 1950: (5th century) 


A Dipalaksmi from Surat, with ‘ireskadiaedaliigeili mukuta (hood). (16th century). 


PLATE LVI 
A three-storied Jaina Ghara-Deherdsara of Metal with inscription and figures of Jinas in 
the friezes. 
From Old Winchester Museum (now Sardar Museum, Surat). (15th century). 


A Metal Model Temple-Door: From Visnagar (N. Gujarat). (17th century). 


= 
PLATE LVII 


Inscribed Metal-ware : a brass , Tetha-jale Kalasa, with eight tpliddes of Kyida — Baia- 
carita, giving the legend in Mahajani et, and the dasdvatéra etchings at the bottom. 
(16th-17th century). 


Baroda Museum Collection: First published by me in Baroda Museum Bulletin, p. 77, 
1962. 


Paper-stencil for giving a figure of a Cow and an n Elephant i in sand-pictures, for temple 
floor-decoration. i 


PLATE LVUIt 


Ean) auening Go pala pile Kem grseing tho Come, with the title “Gau Corana Lila’ inscribed 
in Mahaj Spaces evo from ujarati letters engra\ on Kalasa (Original 
sie, 8/4 the of na kao enlarged) —(P. 79). 


A Brass-bo Se 7th cen ); Krsna playing 
oa be Sich in Adobe viele, and d Marica in antelc rok te Si, ible, come me 
front. (Baroda Museum ¢ llect | 












PLATE LIX 

(A) The Eagle-shaped metal-jar from Surat. (Baroda Museum Collection.) 

(B) A 18th century inseribed Metal-bell weighing 45 Ibs, originally presented to a Caitya of 
Candraprabha Svami in the Vagada District (N. Gujarat), in Samvat 1818 (1262 A.D.). 
Now in the National Museum, New Delhi. First published by Dr. M. R. Majmudar 
in ‘Aecarya Vijayavallabha Siri Grantha’ (1956). 

(C) The back-side view of a metal Dipa-laksmi, with nicely dressed single braid of hair, and the 
folds of the sdri in view. 

WOOD-SCULPTURE 


PLATE LX 


Wooden balcony at the old Vadi Parsvanatha temple at Patan (N. Gujarat), built in Samvat 
1651, during Akbar’s time, depicting the Rasa-dance, accompanied by musicians. (Late 16th 
century). (P. 63-64). 

—[Courtesy : Old Baroda State Archzology Department | 


PLATE LXI 
(A) A flute-player, possibly Venudhara Krsna in the beautiful lalita-iribhanga (bent at three 
places) pose. (P. 61). 


(B) A Model Wooden Temple, meant to be a Family (ghara) (and not a Public) Derdsara (God's 
abode, Temple). From Visnagar (N. Gujarat). (P. 61). 


(C) Marriage-procession of the 23rd Tirthankara Neminatha, in full suit, carved in high relief— 
Baroda Museum Collection. (P. 61). 
PLATE LX11 


(A) Eront of a Gujarati house with carved doors, and auspicious figures af, Camedia: and te 
Goddesses in view. (P. 61). wth Gane 


(B) A wooden bracket, with a ‘ Mother and Child’ motif in high relief, the mother shown in 
tribhanga pose, smilingly looking at her baby held in hand. 
LACQUER WORK 
PLATE LXIII 


(A) A cradle, with two birds perched on the central beam—Sankheda Lacquer work (Central 
Gujarat). (P. 67). 


(B) A Sdigad-Maneci: an ornamented Seat, accompanied with a back and handles—Sankheda 
Lacquer work. (P. 67). 


(C) A wooden panel depieting the “‘ Fourteen Auspicious Dreams” (Cauda Svapna) which the 
mothers of Tirthankaras used to have, prophesising the birth of the august child. 
3aroda Museum Collection. (17th century). 





TEXTILES 
PL ATE LXIV 


Teatiles : Printed and woven Calico pieces discovered from the exeavated sands at Fustat, 
near Cairo (Egypt), identified as having been exported from Gujarat, resembling the printed 
designs on figures on Miniatures on palm-leaf and paper-manuseripts from Western India. 
(18th century). (P. 85). | | 

Published by R. Pfister in ‘ Les Toiles imprimees de Fustat et l’ Hindonstan (1938). 


(A) Printed design of sets of Harhsa birds, and Elephants in action. | 








PLATE LXV 
EMBROIDERY AND BEAD WORK 


Embroidery and Bead Work of Saurastra and Kaccha of the Coastal Mahajan and Kathi 
Schools. *Bandhana’ type of cloth, known as ‘ Bandhani’ is so called from its ects 
process. 

(A) Tika Bhata (Dot-Design Bandhan‘) 

(B) Sogathé Bhata (Design of dice in Bandhani) 

(C) A panel of an embroidered Torana, or Cakala with the auspicious figure of Ganeéa, weited 


upon by his consorts Siddhi and Buddhi on either side—Saurastra Moci School. (Mid- 
19th century). 


—{Courtesy : Director of Archecology, Gujarat State]. 
PLATE LXVI 
BEAD-WORK 


A Torana, for the Door-frame. The shapely horse of the coastal Mahajan School: The Jhummar 
hanging below down in the centre. From Watson Museum, Rajkot. 
The Whip and the Toys are on display at Junagadh Museum. 

[Courtesy : Director of Archzlogy, Gujarat State]. 


PLATE LEVII 
FIGURED TEXTILES 


(A) A Gau-mukhi ( right-angle bag of the shape of a cow’s mouth) meant for holding the Japamala 
ane AP woven with enters of Salutations to Siva, full-stop being shown by a Siva-liiga— 
Baroda Museum Collection. 


First published by me in New Indian Antiquary, 1938. 


(B) A Gau-mukhi, with Vatunrilee ene aadenaas of Gopala (Cowherd ) Krsna, after a cow in 
moticn, floral designs and the sun and the moon, worked on Kinkhab (gold-thread) cloth 
in eit late Rajasthani style, from Ahmedabad: (Late 19th century)—Baroda Museum 
Collection. 


(C) A dated Kora, with Hindi verses woven by Yati Bhagatu for Guru Narayana, in Sarivat 
1766 (1710 A.D.) at Hosiarpura (Panjab). 
nea iret by Dr. Coomarsvami in ‘ Catalogue of Indian Collection, Boston Museum * 
(1924)). : 





PLATE LXVIII 
ARTS ALLIED TO PAINTING 


(A) A Cap with flaps covering ears (AKd@na-topi) sewn from silk cloth, inter-woven with a Vaisnava 


Stotra-text A4al AF ATAA AAA TAMA: | ete. by the Vaisnava Acarya Sri Vallabha 
(1478-1531 A.D.) — (Baroda Museum Collection). 


First published by me in New Indian Antiquary, 1938. 
(B) A paper-stencil copy of the Gita-Goviida (Sarga 1, Dasdavatara- Stuti) prepared by a Vaisnava 


Nagara Brahmana Deva-krsna, resident of Natapadra (Nadiad), in Kaira District), 
Oriental Institute Collection, Baroda. 


First published in New Indian Antiquary, 1938. 
(C) Adated Kora Ege egg with letter -weaving of salutation (namaskara) to the five-fold 








ihyaya and 
ara, on bright 5th day of Bhadrapada, Samvat 1739 (1683 


Worthies of Jaina clergy, the Parca-paramesthi : Arhat, Siddha, Acarya, Upadhya 
Sadhus : woven by Risi Manohs 
A.D.) 








very of this Kora was hailed by Dr. Coom&rswami, as having been earlier (Sarvat 
1939) than the one published by him which was dated P Sauivent 1766. 


First published by Dr. M. R. Majmudar in New Indian Antiquary, September, 1938, 


PLATE LX1Ix 
Pieces of ornamented bangles made from Saikha (Conch), possibly obtained from the sea at 


Excavated from Gohilvad Timbo (mound) at Amreliin 1942. (Of the Early Christian Era). 
a : Sri S. R. Rao’s “Report on Amreli Excavations”. Baroda Museum Bulletin, 
fol. XIX 1966). 
PLATE LXXx 


Stone-Dies for putting on gold-leaf on ornaments by the Goldsmiths—of the Ksatrapa and 
Excavated from Gchilvad Timbo at Amreli in 1942 (Saurastra). 


(Courtesy: Sri S. R. Rao’s “ Report on Amreli Excavations”, Barvda Museum Bulletin. Vol. 
XIX, 1966). 
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noted for Architecture, Sculpture, Wood-work, Brass-work, Fresco-paintings, Mss. Bhandaras, Textiles & old Trade-routes. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Gusarat has been a familiar name among tourists in India for quite a long 
time, though it was not a separate State in Bharat. Its typical art and culture 
and its association with birth-places of the institutions established by both 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel have beer. some of the most 
modern powerful attractions. 


The recent oil-finds at Lune] in Cambay and at Hajat in Ankleswar and the 
founding of the Gujarat Refinery at Koyali near Baroda have further attracted 
the country’s attention to Gujarat. Kandla one of the major ports of India, is 
also situated on the northern border of Gujarat, 


The epochmaking archeological finds at Lothal near Dhandhuka, Ahmedabad 
District, and some Proto-Historic sites like Rozdi in Surastra tell us the history 
of Gujarat of several milleniums, of the times of Barapa and Mohen-jo-Daro 
culture. 


The Epics and Puranas tell us how Lord Krsna and Balarama evacuated 
Mathura as a result of Jarasandha’s*pressure of invasions,-and how they 
established themselves at Kusasthali, afterwards known as Dwarka. 


Gujarat broadly covers the regions of Kaccha, Saurastra and the territories 
between the rivers Bands and Damanganga. Rivers like the Banas, Sabarmati, 
Mahi, Narmada and T4pi on the coastal plains, and Bbadar, Setrunji and Bhogavo 
on the peninsular plains keep its fertile lands green. Exccpt in the arid zones of 
Surendranagar and North ave the rainfall in Gujarat varies between aS and 
50 inches. 


A large part of the southern border line of Gujarat is covered with hills which 
are the tails of the mountains lying outside the State. There are also the rich 
forests full of various games, the rarest among which is the lion, which is found in 
the Gir forest of Saurastra. ‘The Gir lions are the only species found in the 
whole of Asia eA 


Gujarat’s mountains, though not as lofty as the Him@layas, are rich in scenic 
beauty and have been closely associated with the réligious and historical currents 
of Gujarat’s life. Most prominent among these are the Girnar, the Setrunjo, the 
Cotilo, the Bardo, the Arasur, the Pavagadh and the Taranga hills. The Girnar 
near Junagadb has a flame-like appearance.and many a romantic tale is associated 
with it. The Serato bas famous Jaina temples of marble on it, and is known as 
a ‘ temple-city *. Mer 7 











As the Tropic of Cancer passes through Gujarat’s northern border, it has an 
intensely hot or cold climate. But the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Cambay 
washing its western coast reduce the temperature and render the climate pleasant 
and healthy. The presence of the forest-covered rugged mountains and hills on 
the eastern boundary also help to reduce the intensity of climate. The period from 
Octcber to February is the most suitable season for tourists. 


The people of Gujarat are courageous and enterprising. Though not stout in 
physique, they are gentle and have created a legend of their courage, patriotism, 
valour, chivalry and hospitality, Another distinguishing quality of Gujaratis 
has been their flair for incessant mercantile and maritime activities. Proximity 
te the sea coupled with the spirit of enterprise has made the Gujaratis explore new 
horizons, which in turn, has fostered in them sound practical wisdem, catholicity 
of taste and social flexibility and amiability. 


Gujarat has distinct traditions of song and dance as well as drama. The best 
known among these are the ‘ Garaba’, ‘Garabi’ and Rasa’. The folk-drama in 
Gujarat is known as ‘Bhavai’. There are also some folk-dances prevalent 
among the tribal people of Gujaraét—the Bhils, Dangis, Mers, Kathis, Kolis and 
others. 7 


The land of Gujarat is practically studded with a number of places of pilgrim- 
age which are so expressive of its varied culture. Prominent among these are 
Dwarka, Prabhasa Patan, Satrunjaya, Girnar, Siddhapura, Udwada Kotegvara, 
Narayana Sarovara and Bhadregvara. 


Gujarat derives its name from the Prakrit ‘ Gujjaratia’, i.e. Gurjara Rastra 
and means the ‘land of the Gurjars’. The Gurjars are believed to have been 
an immigrant tribe who entered India along with the Hiinas who settled in 
Rajastan, The Gurjars, since called ‘Arbudas,’ passed through the Punjab and 
settled in some parts of Mt. Arbuda. These areas came to be known in due 
course as * Gujarat ’,a name which became popular about the 10th century. 


The early history of Gujarat is full of the imperial grandeur of Candragupta 
Maurya whose powerful forces conquered the earlier states of Gujarat. It is said 
that a Vaisya called Pusyagupta ruled at Junagadh, as the governor of Maurya 
emperor in the last years of 8rd century B.C. It was Agoka, grandson of Candra- 
gupta, who left an everlasting memorial of his spiritual empire as mentioned in 
his famous edicts engraved on the rock at Junagadh, 


On the decline of the Mauryan empire, there was a Greck incursion led by 
Demetrius, and the evidence of its contact with the Hellenistic world is shown by 


the find of numerous Indo-Greek and Roman coins in this region. 
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From the first century a.p. to the early beginning of the 5th century a.pD., 
Satrapas, known as Ksatrapas, the name of Mahad-Ksatrapa Rudradaman (150 
A.D.) stands out forcefully from the inscription on the above-mentioned rock at 
Junagadh. 


The Ksatrapa regime was replaced by the Guptas. It was Candragupta IT 
(Vikramaditya) who conquered Gujarat and issued a new silver coin. His successor 
Skandagupta has left an inscription (452 a.p.) on the same famous rock at 
Junagadh, which mentions how his governors, Parnadatta and Cakrap4alita had 
repaired the embankment of the lake Sudarsana, constructed by the orders of 
Candragupta and how it was once also restored by the orders of Rudradaman after 
it was damaged by heavy floods. 


As Gupta power declined after the middle of the 5th century a.v., Senapati 
Bhattarka, the Maitraka general of the Guptas, known also as * Sarva Bhattarka ’ 
from numerous coins, established himself in Saurastra with his new capital at 
Valabhipura. Maitrakas of Valabhi were very powerful and they dominated large 
parts of present Gujarat and even Malwa. Valabbipura not only became famous 
as the seat of a powerful kingdom, but could boast of a well-known University 
which could be compared with Nalanda. 


The Imperial Gurjaras and the Gurjara:Pratibaras in due course ruled over a 
major part of modern Gujarat. - 


Cavadas (880-942 A.D.) who were the vassals of the Valabhis, held sway over 
some parts of north Gujarat and became independent with the fall of Valabhi. 
Of the eight rulers of the Cavada dynasty, the of Vanaraja, the founder of 
the capital of Gujarat at Anahilpura Patan, which was destined to play a great 
role in the history of Gujarat, 1s noteworthy. 


Solankis or ‘Culukkis’, got the throne of Gujarat as a result of adoption of 
Milaraja by the last Ciipotkata ruler Simantasimha. Milaraja gave generous 
grants to le.rned Brahmins who were invited by him from different parts of the 
country, especially from the North (Udica), and settled them in Gujarat. 


He established his complete hold over Saurastra and Kaccha by defeating 
Graharipu of Junagadh and Lakho Fulani of Kaccha. Of the other ten rulers uo 
the Solanki dynasty, the names of Siddhbaraja eeyenimnhe (1094-1148) and 
sans iy (1 aaEND} are prominent. 





The story of Siddharaja Jayasimha besieging the Junagadh fort and ultimately 
capturing it along with Ranakdevi, the wife of the ruler, Ra Khengar, who 
beacme ‘ sati’ at Wadbwan, though not supported by history, has become a 
popular legend of the bards. 
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Lord Somanatha at Prabhasa was the chief god of the Solankis. The temple 
of Somanatha was sacked twice during the Solanki regime, and it was Kumarapala 
who reconstructed it. It is now rebuilt on the old site during the years 1950-65 
during the years of the Indian Independence. 


Vaghelas (1222-1298), who were formerly in the service of the Solanki rulers 
and ruled from Dhélka, founded a powerful dynasty after the decline of the Solan- 
kis. Of the eight Vaghela rulers, Viradhavala (1233-1238) and Vigaladeva (1243- 
1261) were mainly responsible for stabilising the prosperity of Gujarat after the 
fall of the Solankis. The regime of Viradhavala is noted for the successful adminis- 
tration of his most distinguished Amatyas, Vastupala and Tejahpala, who built 
the magnificent temples at Abu, Kumbharia, Girnar and Satrunjaya. 


It was ViSaldeva who built the famous fort and temple of Vaidyanatha at 
Dabhoi and founded Visalnagar in North Gujarat. 


Karna Vaghela was the last ruler, who for ever lost the Rajaput hold over 
Gujarat against the superior forces of Sultan Alauddin Khilji. 


The reign of Sultan Alauddin Khiji.of Delhi witnessed the creation of the 
‘first Muslim empire’ in India and“ amoiig the earliest victims of his conquests 
was the wealthy and prosperous Ste pageom of Gujarat. 


Ther period of Muslim domiiativiat of ‘Gujarat which began with the downfall 
of Vaghela rule in about 1300 a.p. extended for over 400 years, and ended roughly 
with the final defeat of the Mughal Viceroy, Mominkhan by the Marathas, and the 
capture of Ahmedabad by them in 1758 a.p. 


In the beginning, Gujarat witnessed the large scale demolition of Somanatha- 
Patan and Cambay, and the Khilji and Tughlaq Sultans of Delhi held their sway 
over Gujarat till 1409, when the powerful dynasty of the Sultans of Gujarat 
established their independent rule. 


Of the 15 Gujarat Sultans, who ruled for a period of 166 years, mention must 
be made of Ahmad Shah (1411-1442), the founder of Ahmedabad, and Mahmad I 
(1458-1511), known as Mahmud Begada for their long rule during which Gujarat 
‘again recovered from the past Faveges and plunders. 





Mughals ruled over Gujarat from the time of Akbar’s conquest in 1573 
AD. Ae through their Subedars and Thanadars, for a period of nearly 185 
years, during which regime Gujarat was treated as a ‘ Subah’ of the ee 
ecipirs royal crown-princes. being appantel, as Governorr.. 


as “Within. a few ecards of the death of Kucanpech, the Mughal sotard was 
largely affected by the growing Maratha power. The House of Gaikwad rose 
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into prominence in Gujarat, and in course of time held sway over some parts of 
Gujarat and Saurastra, and then became independent. 


The first European power in Gujarat were the Portuguese who settled at Div, 
a small island on the southern coast of Saurastra, in the year 1537. The English 
came in wake of the Portuguese, entered Surat in Gujarat with the intention of 
trade, and then stayed as a suzerain power till 1947, when India became free. 


At that time, there were a number of princely States, especially in Saurastra. 
The process of the ‘merger’ of these States started in the year 1948. In that year, 
the ‘ United States of Saurastra ’ was formed. In subsequent years, other States 
also merged into the then Bombay State. 


Out of these merged States, the new districts of Sabarkantha, Bandskantha, 
Mehsana, Amreli and Baroda were created ; and in the year 1956, the entire State 
of Saurastra was merged with the bigger bilingual State of Bombay. 


With the reorganization of the Bombay State in May 1960 again, the ‘ State 
of Gujarat ’ was formed as the Fifteenth State of the Indian Republic. 


The foregoing Lectures on the Art-Heritage of the present state of Gujarat 
are concerned with the culture of a region which has a longer traditional and 
archeological history than most other regions of India (Bharat). 
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CHAPTER ONE 
CULTURAL TRADITIONS IN GUJARAT 


HE nature of the life and literature which give to a country a living unity de- 
pend mainly upon its geographical peculiarities ; the economic factors which 
develop common interests and aptitude among its inhabitants ; and the cultural in- 
fluences which glisten through the fabric of social and religious institutions. These 
determinants impose the national character upon the people and upon all they do 
and express. 


India is a vast country with regions differing in customs and climates, in fauna 
and flora, in art and architecture, in language and literature and even in men and 
manners. The diversity underlying the cultural unity, however, has enriched 
the country as a whole, and affords an interesting study to the scholar, as also to 
the layman. 


Western India has been from the remotest times a busy field of actions, re- 
actions and inter-actions of many an ethnic and linguistic force in the continent. 
Wave after wave of nations and races had swept over its face with their peculiar 
social and political institutions, languages, creeds and culture as varied and vari- 
egated as themselves. Thus Gujarat has been a field of conquering and settling 

Each of these hordes brought with it, its own language, arts and crafts, poetry, 
thought-forms, social practices, historical traditions, religious life and philosophy. 
Repeated immigrations from the north, from that of the Sakas onwards, also 
resulted in a fusion of heterogenous traditions in Gujarat, which has made it an 
interesting province in more than one sense. 


The elements of various cultures were assimilated or adopted by the original 
occupants of Gujarat through commerce by land and sea. Egypt, Arabia, Africa, 
Persia, China and other countries beyond the seas have played their réle in this 
process through centuries of culture-contacts. So also other parts of India around 
Gujarat have helped this medley of culture-assimilation. 


Besides the early settlement of Aryans in Saurastra, Anarta and Aparanta, 
who came by land, there were a large number of foreigners — Persians, Arabs 
and Africans — who came by sea, mostly through the ports of Saurastra for 
purposes of shelter, trade and conquest ; and during the centuries before and after 
the Christian era, hordes of central Asian Kusanas, Hiinas, and other tribes came 
to swell their numbers. These foreigners settled in the province, and became so 
mixed up with the Aryans that the Dharmasédstras considered it a ‘ Mleccha’ 
country, and forbade visits to it, except for the sake of pilgrimage. 


These foreigners were either absorbed by the existing castes, or formed new 
castes of their own ; and the once holy land of Gujarat became a land of strangers ; 
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and became pre-eminently ‘a land of sub-castes.’ In no part of India are the 
sub-divisions of communities so minute, either in theory or in practice. 


Through centuries Gujarat has been visited by colonisers from all directions, 
from the regions north of Vindhyas, from Saurastra and Kaccha on the west, in 
a lesser degree through the valleys of the Tapti, the Narmada and the Sabarmati 
from beyond the eastern limits of Gujarat. And the long open sea-coast has not 
the less attracted colonisers from beyond the seas. 


By virtue of a long coast-line with several convenient anchorages and by its 
proximity to the commercial and cultural zones of East Africa and Asia, Gujarat 
has been long exposed to the movements of peoples and to commercial and cultural 
contacts from these regions. 


In terms of Human Geography, Gujarat may be described as a ‘ Provincial 
State’ within a ‘ National State,’ thus accounting for the unity in diversity of 
Indian culture. Gujarat is bounded by the desert of the Rajaputana and the 
Rann of Kaccha in the north, by the Satpurds and the Vindhyas, which join 
the Aravallis with small gaps in between, separating Gujarat from the Deccan 
and the plateau of Malwa in the west; in the South the Deccan plateau abuts on 
the coast between Daman and Dahanu. To the west is the Arabian sea. This 
whole cultural zone may be really divided-into three natural zones: (1) Kathiawad 
peninsula called ‘Saurastra,’ (2) North Gujarat coinciding more or less with the 
semi-arid sandy zone called ‘ Anaarta,” and (3) South Gujarat or‘ Lata.’ The 
geographic unity of these three sub-divisions was, however, consolidated during 
the Solanki rule of Gujarat from nearly 1000. A.D.1 


Gujarat consists of regions known in earlier period under different names, 
such as Anarta, Lata, Saurastra, Kaccha, Aparanta etc., which are, however, 
different from one another in some respects. In spite of different traits having 
developed in these various regions comprising Gujarat, it had an independent 
social and cultural entity from the earliest times, though it did not exist as a single 
geographical or political unit, nor was it known by the present name. The cul- 
tural and political affinities of Gujarat with Rajasthan and Malwa can only be 
passingly mentioned here, 


Siirpéraka (Sopara), the Ophir of the Old Testament, was a sea-port of consi- 
derable importance. The Jatakas record the maritime importance of Bharu- 
Koecha (Broach) from circa B.C. 600. All later history shows how till nearly 
1700 A.D. this city was the great entrépot, which maintained India’s commercial 
intercourse with the world. Ptolemy (140 A.D.) has mentioned a number of 
ports on the coast of Gujarat, Bordexima (Porbander), Monoglosson (Mangrol), 
Ashtakapra (Hastavapra near Valabhi), Barygaza (Broach), Kamane (Kamrej) 
and Nevasaripa (Navsiri). 


Material evidence of this extensive trade mentioned in classical literature has 
been found by way of Roman coins, sculptures, copper vessels, cameos, and also 
pottery, showing the influence of Roman ceramics on early Indian pottery of the 

1 Dr. B. Subbarao: Indian Science Congress Souvenir, Baroda Sessions, 1955; p. 45. 
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first four centuries of the Christian era. Some of these sea-ports even now carry 
on considerable sea-borne trade. Under the Calukyas and the Vaghelas of 
Gujarat (942-1299) the ports of Ghoghé and Khambhat (Cambay) rose to great 
prominence, the former also being the base of royal fleet. Khambhait outgrew 
Broach in international importance and was the resort of.merchants from every 
part of the globe. Under the Mughal emperors, Surat became the premier port 
of the country. Before the British came, the flag of Gujarat could be seen flying 
in 84 ports, 23 of which were on the western coast, and the rest in foreign lands. 
During the British rule, the city of Bombay developed at the cost of Surat, as it 
had become silted. 


Gujarati sailors, according to the authority of Vasco de Gama, knew how to 
guide their ships not only by the stars but by nautical instruments of their own. 
The Sultans of Gujarat proudly bore the title of ‘ Lords of the Sea’; and the 
Sanger Rajaputs of Kaccha and Navanagar were well-known for their skill in 
ship-building during the Sultanate. The East India Company, in c. 1785 A.D., 
found in Dhunjibhii of Surat, a master-architect of ships. Early in the nineteenth 
century, Motishah, a Jaina merchant, owned the largest mercantile fleet in 
Bombay. In the 20th century, Gujarfti merchants had floated the only inter- 
continental ‘ Sindhia Steamship Company of India,’ which thus was the result of 
Gujarati enterprise. 


The maritime activity of Gujarat was not restricted merely to commerce. 
So early as c. B.C. 500, Prince Vijaya sailed from Simhapura (Sihor) near modern 
Bhavanagar and settled in Ceylon; and since then, it had a close maritime inter- 
course with Bharukaccha and Siarpéraka. 


In the seventh century, a ruler of Gujarat, forewarned of the impending doom 
which was to overtake his kingdom, sailed away with his followers from his native 
soil in six large and a hundred small vessels to lay the foundation of a new civilisa- 
tion in Java. Gujarat maintained a colony there, and the wealth brought from 
Java has passed into a proverb. 


The kingdoms of the Mauryas, the Ksatrapas and the Guptas got a foot-hold 
in Saurastra with Girinagar (modern Junagadh) as their capital, of the Gurjaras, 
the Calukyas and the Rastrakiitas in the southern coastal plain around Kaira, 
Broach, Nandipuri (modern Nandod) and Navsari ; of late Calukyas on the valleys 
of the Sarasvati and its tributaries round Anahilvid and Siddhapur; and the 
famous ports of Broach, Cambay, Surat, Valabhipura (modern Vala), Somanétha 
and Dwarka owed no less their political, commercial and religious importance to 
their position. The dynastic seats of ancient Gujarat are usually located in North, 
and in peninsular and Central Gujarat, whether at Dwarka, Girinagara, Valabhi- 
pura, Anaratapura, Paficdsara, Anahilpattan, Dhavalakka, Khetaka, Campaner, 
Idar or Ahmedabad. 

In the early historic and the early medizval period, Gujarat has mostly been 
a political annex or an outlying province of bigger empires of Northern and Western 
India. During the rest of her political history, small local kingdoms flourished, 
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of which the Maitrakas of Valabhipura alone developed a sufficiently big kingdom 
which incorporated large areas of modern Gujarat. The Imperial Gurjaras and 
the Gurjara-Pratihiras ruled over a major part of modern Gujarat. 


Yet the cultural homogeneity of the three subdivisions constituting Gujarat, 
first asserted itself with the development of the maritime trade with the Mediter- 
ranian world in the early centuries of the Christian era. From the accounts of the 
classical writers like Pliny, Ptolemy and the anonymous sailor who wrote a guide- 
book for Indian Ocean (Periplus of the Erythrian Sea), we learn that commodities 
from Western Asia and the Roman Empire were exchanged at Broach (Bharu- 
kaccha) for Indian spices, textiles, onyx, (vaidriya) etc. 


This cultural unity was consolidated into a political unity by the Solankis 
and the Sultans of Gujarat, who brought a large part of modern Gujarat under 
their sway. In the latter half of the reign of Siddharaja and the earlier half of 
that of Kumarapéla, Gujarat was politically one; and so was it in the reign of 
Sultén Bahadurshéh ; and again for a short while under the Imperial Mughals. 
But excepting these short periods, Gujarat has been denied political unity. This 
challenge of history has been met by Gujarat by the development of an irresistible 
individuality by uniformity of social customs and institutions, by deliberately orga- 
nised movements of thought and action, and by literary, artistic and cultural unity. 


The Gujarat people may be distinguished in four distinct culture-zones formed 
on the basis of the contours of the land : 


(1) The people of Kaccha, low and. arid region with less than 15 inches of 
annual rain-fall, are hardy, and endowed with a rare spirit of enterprise and a 
wonderful gift for business organization ; 


(2) The people of the peninsula of Saurastra, which has a plateau in the 
centre, radially sloping to a narrow belt of coastal plains with good ports and has 
a moderate rain-fall (20 to 40 inches) and a good forest cover, are hardy and 
hospitable and have a long maritime as well as martial tradition. They are 
artistic, and have a wealth of romantic and devotional literature also. 


Saurastra is referred to in the Epics, the Purinas, and classical Sanskrit 
literature, as also by foreigners like Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Periplus and Huen- 
Tsang. It was called ‘Surastra’ also, as it was famous for its natural wealth, 
which impressed a stranger, as known from the Periplus: ‘‘ The interior parts of 
Barygaza and Surastrene produce abundantly corn and rice, the oil of sesamum, 
butter, muslins and the coarser fabrics manufactured by the Indians. It has also, 
numerous herds of cattle.” 


(3) The coastal Gujarat with its northern extension, falls into two sub-zones : 
(i) North Gujarat, i.e., the country between Mt. Abu and the Mahi river is arid 
(15-20 inches of rainfall) and merges gradually into the deserts of Rajasthan. 
The people are simple, sombre and more practical in their outlook. 
(ii) In contrast, the people of the fertile river-plains of the Central and South 
Gujarat are soft and pleasure-loving. They are more sophisticated and 
vivacious in their outlook. 
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(4) The fourth zone comprises of the people of the highlands and of the 
border-land in the east and south, where the population is almost wholly tribal, 
and is very backward in material culture and illiterate, but are hardy and simple. 
These features of the culture-zones moulded the national characteristics and tastes 
of the people ; but they took different colours with people residing in different 
areas comprising Gujarat. 


Gujarat was connected with her neighbours by five ancient overland routes. 
The most important was the northern route connecting Gujarat with Sindh and 
Punjab via Rajaputana. This route seems to have been very active from times 
immemorial. 


Two eastern routes connected Gujarat with Malwa and the Gangetic basin. 
A northern route following the river Meswo and the upper reaches of the Hathmati, 
through Idar, Khedbrahma, Harsol and Samalaji was extensively used by the 
Mauryas, the Guptas and the Solankis. 


The other was the waterway provided by the rivers Narmada and Tapti. 
But since the great part of this route lay between the forested hills of Satpura 
ranges, it was not extensively used. 


Then a main north-easterly routefrom Sirparaka (Sopara) passed north via 
Dohad-Ratlim pass, with which was. linked up the old trunk route from Ujjain 
to Broach via Baroda. 


The main north-south route lay..along.the North Konkan coast, linked up 
at Sopara with the two routes from the Gangetic basin and from the Deccan. The 
Calukya and the Rastrakiita invasions seem to have occurred through this route. 
Thus Gajarat was open to culture-contacts from these overland routes. 


Like other units of India distinguished by the dominance of a single language, 
Gujarat had an independent social and cultural entity from the earliest times. 
Each of such provinces possesses a common stock of traditions and values and 
social outlook, which was set working by the early Aryans in India. All of them 
have employed and do employ now the structure, wealth and tradition of Sanskrit 
for their fuller literary expression. They all throb with common ideals and 
cherish a common will. 


Aryan tribes brought their Aryan dialect, known as Sauraseni Prakrit, into 
Rajaputana-Gujarat tract in proto-historic times. About the second century 
before Christ, in this Rajaputana-Gujarat region there was a set of tribes known as 
Abhiras or Ahiras, which occupied considerable parts of Saurastra, Gujarat and 
Rajaputana. Their speech is referred to as ‘ Abhirokti’— speech of Abhiras 
which contributed deéya (indigenous) words to the general speech of the tract. 


In the early centuries of the Christian era, there flourished Abhira conquerors, 
the name of one of which, at any rate, is preserved in an inscription. Abhiras 
occupied Saurastra from the beginning of the Christian era. In the fourth and 
fifth century after Christ, Bhilla settlements were spread over what is now the 
Abu region, Marwad, Udaipur, the Baroda region and the banks of the Sabarmati. 
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In the sixth century there were settlements on the Narmada, and a Bhilla general 
is recorded to have governed Broach. By the sixth century the northern immi- 
grants speaking Sauraseni Apabhrarnéa had driven the Bhillas out of the Abu 
region and Marwad. 


One of the largest settlements of the Bhillas was in the Abu region called 
‘ Bhillamdla,’ which passed in the sixth century into the hands of the rulers of 
‘ Gurjara ’— not the present-day Gujarat, but the region which is now called 
Marwad. With these rulers Brahmanical influence gathered momentum and when 
Huien-Tsang in 641 A.D. visited Bhillamila, it had become a seat of Brahmanical 
learning. The name was slowly transformed into * Bhinnamdla,’ and later into 
‘ Srimala,’ the name by which the little town is known even to-day. By about 
800 A.D., Sauraseni Apabhraréa and the language of the Abhiras, ‘ Abhirokti,’ 
the language of the Bhillas, with a fair contribution from the Adivasi speech, led 
to the evolution of Western Rajasthani or the Gaurjari Apabhraméa. 


The earliest Aryan settlements in the land now called Gujarat were due to 
the Saryatas and the Anartas, who were responsible for the name * Anartadeéa’ 
and ‘ Anartapura’ (Anandapura), and to the Bhrgus who had many Bhrgu-tirthas 
and founded Bhrgu-kaccha (modern Broach). 


The continuity of the culture of thewhole of this area was from the earliest 
times bounded by the ties of language,-as-seen by the transition of the Sauraseni 
Prakrit into the Gujarati-Marwari group.of languages in this area. The Mauryan 
empire of Candragupta (B.C. 823-298) which extended to Anarta and Girinagara, 
has been a landmark in the cultural history of Gujarat. Although Gujarat was 
outside the Madhyadeéa, the inner ring of Central Hindu culture, it gradually 
attracted settlers who founded Anartapura, Girinagara, Prabhasa, Ujjayini, 
besides the Agramas of Vasistha near Abu, of Kapila near Siddhapura, of Bhrgu 
on Narmada and of Markandeya on Tapti, which were centres of culture and 
spiritual progress, since these ancient times.? 


This language which was generally spoken from Mathura to Tapti was the 
product of impact between the Sauraseni, Apabhraméa and the speech of the 
Abhiras and the Bhillas, Western Rajasthani between 1000 A.D. and 1400 A.D. 
was the common specch of the Rajaputana-Gujarat tract with different local shades. 
By about 1400 A.D., these shades became different dialects, which eventually 
became Marwari in Jodhpur, Mewari in Udaipur, Malavi in Malava and Gujarat! 
in Gujarat. The literature of the Rajaputand-Gujarat tract was common. Cer- 
tain poems composed in Western Rajasthani, on account of oral transmission 
have become the common heritage of the whole of this tract, though in Marwar, 
Mewad, Malava and Gujarat they have undergone local variations. 

In the time of the Calukyas of Gujarat (942-1299 A.D.) the centre of Gujarati 
culture was transferred from Bhinnamala to Anahilwad, Patan. During that 
period Gujarat was cleared of forests, and the Bhillas had to recede into un- 
hospitable deeper forests. It was during this period that Gujarat developed a 

2 Munshi, K. M., Gujarat and Its Literature, p. 6, 2nd Edition, (1954.) 
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separate consciousness as a unit, different from Marwar and Malwa. The sway 
of the Calukyas extended from Srimala in the North to the Damangang& in 
the South, and the whole territory thus came to be called * Gujarat.’ 


After the disruption of the Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, Gujarati was no longer 
the official language. But under the Sultanate of Gujarat (1411-1578), under the 
Imperial Mughuls (1575-1707), and even under the anarchic conditions which 
prevailed during the Maratha period (1707-1818), classical Medieval Gujarati 
was more or less the language of culture of the whole region, standardised by the 
Pauranikas — who recited epie stories rendered in the language of the masses. 
Premananda (1644-1719 A. D.) toured in Khandesh, in Burhanpur, in Nandurbar, 
in Navapura; and thus the cultural boundaries of Gujarat had southern limits 
up to Deogiri, northern limits up to Mount Abu, eastern limits beyond Nandurbar 
in Khandesh and western limits upto the Arabian Sea. 


In spite of the synthetic and cultural unity of India every one of her provinces 
has, from the remotest times, developed and possessed art-traditions of its own. 
It is the synthesis of these separate and diverse art-traditions subsisting in different 
parts of India, and possessing distinct individualities that constitutes the mosaic 
of ‘Indian Art.’ In ancient and medieval times, Indian artists in different 
provinces intuitively followed their own genius, and gave expression to their special 
idiom in art, without consciously thinking-of producing an ‘Indian Art.’ They 
unconsciously conformed to certain basic principles and practices which charac- 
terise the Art of India as a whole, 


The Indian painting, architecture and sculpture have a fundamental unity 
all over the country ; but there are provincial variations in their formal develop- 
ment. Hence in respect of these diversities the only adequate classification of 
specimens of Art would be geographical. In any case, a sectarian classification 
is quite misleading ; for, just as in the case of Sculpture and Painting, there are 
no Buddhistic, Jaina or Brahmanical ‘ styles’ of Architecture. There are only 
Buddhistic, Jaina and Brahmanical buildings, paintings and images in the Indian 
style of particular periods in history. However, the nomenclature of the medizval 
sculpture, architecture and painting of Western India presented considerable 
difficulty.* 


In reality, the Western or the, Gujarati style of temple-Architecture has no 
concern with any religion, and is Jaina merely because Jainas were numerous 
and wealthy in Western India in the late medieval period as they are even now. 
When power passed into Muslim hands during the Gujarat Sultanate, the so-called 
Jaina style, that is to say, the prevalent style was applied with necessary modifica- 


3 “ This style (of the Architecture of the Jainas), always singularly chaste and elegant was 
essentially Hindu, and was doubtless largely common to all Hindu sects in Western India; but 
in its evolution it became modified by Jaina tastes and requirements. And, the Brahmins in 
turn, through the influence of the workmen, gradually accepted most of the stylistic improve- 
ments of their rivals. This seerns to have been more especially the case in Gujarat and Rajputana, 
where the Jainas were very numerous and influential, and we might almost with equal propriety 
designate their style of Architecture as a Western Hindn style.” 

—History of Indian and Eastern Architecture by J. Fergusson, revised by Burgess and 
Spiers (London, 1910), Vol. II, p. 5. 
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tions to the needs of Mohammedan worship. Although Indian Art almost always 
embodied and delineated a context and theme with reference to the religious ex- 
perience, beliefs and dogmas, it is a mistake to suppose that style was dependent 
on creed. Style is a function of time and place, varying according to the date 
and locality of the work. The Stipas of the Jainas are not distinguishable in 
form from those of the Buddhists ; and the Jaina curvilinear steeple is identical 
in outline with the steeple of a Brahmanical temple. 


Gujarat evolved a provincial school of Scultpure and Miniature paintings, 
the existence of peculiar specimens of the former of which have been recorded in 
the Silpa-texts compiled in Western India, and of the latter, in the palm-leaf 
manuscripts that are preserved at the Jaina Bhandars. Gujarat enjoyed political 
tranquillity during the regime of the Solanki (Calukya) kings. Therefore, in spite 
of occasional disturbances, Art, Literature and Trade flourished a great deal 
during this period. 


The persistent maritime activities of the people of Gujarat through the ages 
led to the rise among them of a well-to-do middle class, which dominated social 
life, influenced politics, laid down traditions and shared with kings the patronage 
of art and literature. Acquisition of wealth became an important, if not the sole, 
end of life, and the display of it a;great virtue. The cosmopolitan spirit of this 
class, born of international intercourse,-did not favour an ascetical or exclusive 
outlook on life; but fostered the instinct of adaptibility and catholicity of spirit. 


The general contour of Gujarat moulded the national characteristics and 
tastes. Popular imagination centred round the hero of commerce returning from 
foreign lands in vessels laden with riches, round the moral and the peaceful, 
round the charitable, the philanthrophic and the worldly wise. The stories of 
kings did not appeal to the commercial classes of Gujarat ; but the social romantic 
tale turned into a Dharmakathd, dealing with the love-affairs of a Nagarsetha or 
a wealthy man’s daughter, with acquisition of wealth as a substitute for heroism 
and renunciation, according to Jaina tenets as the end of life, caught the popular 
imagination. 


In medixval Gujarat, the story of culture reflected the social changes of the 
time. It was a time in which the middle class of the serious commercial type, 
was increasing very rapidly in wealth and importance ; it was a time of enriched 
tradesmen and new financial successes. The successful merchants became the 
typical patrons of Painting, Scultpure, Architecture and even Literature. 


Mahdajans (literally, the Elder People of the town or village) were with respect 
to matters of trade, what a Caste Pancayat was with respect to matters of caste. 
In India, religion and caste regulate life in such minuteness of detail, that it 1s 
not easy to distinguish between the secular and the religious functions of a Mahajan. 
The crafts and trades of each city in Gujarat had each a guild of their own, presided 
over by a Sresthin. 


-—_——=_— 
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This middle class or the ‘ Mahajan’ was a real representative of the heart of 
Gujarati culture, which distinguished itself quite prominently from those in other 
provinces, where society is mainly comprised of two classes — the landlord and 
the labourer. In Gujarat the middle class forms a preponderant element ; and 
the authority wielded by its Mahajan is sometimes far-reaching than that of rulers. 
The crafts and trades of each city in Gujarat had a ‘ guild’ of their own. The 
Mandasor inscription of Bahdhuvarman and Kumaragupta I (487 A.D.) describes 
the constitution and functions of a typical lay-guild of silk-weavers who had 
migrated from Lata and had built a temple of the Sun at Mandsor. What was 
true of the fifth century was also true of the later centuries. 


These guilds were most influential organizations in the social fabric and we 
learn from the Prabaridha Cintémani* that, as during the excavation of Sahasra- 
linga tank, King Siddharaja was engaged in a long war with Malwa, so the 
work of supervision was entrusted to a Committee of craftsmen and Ministers, 
who could finish the magnificent work only through the timely gift of three lacs 
by a merchant-prince. This reference indicates the status and the position occu- 
pied by these social organizations in the city. These merchants who were chari- 
table and philanthropic in other spheres of life, also patronised the Arts. 


As the ‘ Mahajans’” were the communal organizations of the trading people, 
so the Jaina ‘religious bodies’ in the principal cities were called ‘Samghas’, who 
were equally powerful and influentialin the country. This wealthy middle class, 
composed of merchants, bankers and industrialists was the leading class among 
the society of Gujaratis ; the aristocracy, the peasantry and the workmen lived 
under its sway. It took rank immediately after the king and the priests. So much 
so that the commercial classes formed almost the only subject-matter of dramas, 
romances and poems, when the poets looked beyond myths and legends. The 
influence of these Mahajans has hence permeated the cultural life of Gujarat 
throughout the period of at housand years which may be called the ‘ Age of the 
Vaisyas ’, as contrasted with the modern ‘ Age of the Siidras’ wherein artisans, 
labourers and workmen are engaging the entire attention of the State, as well as 
of the public at large. 


Accordingly, as it was a time of popular resurgence and democratization of 
culture, there is very little that is great or gorgeous in the Gujarati miniature- 
paintings ; for, it is the Art inspired or rather maintained by wealthy merchants ; 
it does not dream of the adventures of palaces, nor does it soar to heights of reli- 
gious eestacies or ascetic renunciations. ‘‘ There was thus no scope for grandiose 
sculpture and elaborate fresco-painting. Miniature painting was, therefore, but 
a logical extension of the culture which was becoming property of the masses. ’’§ 
The Art suggests rather the cost, the extraordinary craftsmanship and also the 
‘smallness’ of design. The dazzling pages of manuscripts prove and reflect the fine 
quality of the gold and of the paper, the balance and wisdom of the business 
community, which extended its patronage to illuminators and painters. Hence a 


‘ Ill. Siddharadja Prabandha. 
* See, N. C. Mehta: Gujarati Painting in the 15th Century: A Further Essay on Vasanta- 


aildsa : (London, 1931), p. 32. 
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big gulf is manifest between the highly cultivated Art of the Court and the work 
produced for the Wealthy Classes of Gujarat, right from the 11th century. 


Even ethical, religious and spiritual ideals have always been modified in 
Gujarat to suit its temperament. High spirituality and higher learning have been 
always neglected in favour of a political application of moral principles. Gujarat 
has been the home of temples, and charitable and philanthropic institutions. In 
old times, the Jaina Sadhu, the humble Hindu Paurdnika and the village Bhakta 
(or ‘Bhagat’ as popularly called) brought solace and help to the poor and the 
distressed. -Ahisnsd has, at all times, leavened corporate life. For ages there 
has been scarcely a town or a large village without its Saddvrata to feed the poor, 
and its panjrdpole to house maimed cattle, and the Cabitaro to feed the birds. 


The history of the art of Painting in India comes to an abrupt stop at the 
close of the Ajanta series in 642 A. D., and the incompleteness of artistic record 
compels the historian to leave many gaps in his narrative. The widest of these 
gaps lay between the close of the Ajanta series in the 7th century and the in- 
troduction of the Indo-Persian style under Akbar in the latter part of the 16th 
century. But it is clear that the Hindu artists of the 16th century, who so quickly 
mastered the Persian technique and made the foreign style their own, with Indian 
modifications, must have been prepared by training in indigenous methods, 


A Gujarati school of manuscript-illustrations flourished from the 11th cen- 
tury of the Samvat era. The reputation of the ‘ School of Ancient West’, which 
survived even to the time of the Tibetan Historian Taranath who wrote in 1608, 
may well have been founded on the skill of the painters who carried on the tradi- 
tions of fresco-painting at Bagh, Elira and elsewhere. It was no accident that 
some of the court-painters of Akbar took practical care in appending the word 
* Gujarati’ after the name, e.g., Bhima Gujarati, KeSo Gujarati, Madho Gujarati, 
and Sarajii Gujarati. In order, therefore, to appreciate and evaluate the Art of 
Gujarat one has to look into the background of the culture which has moulded 
it during the course of centuries under review. 


The political vicissitudes of Gujarat make the most fascinating chapter in 
Western Indian History. She has witnessed the rise and fall of some of the 
most powerful empires of the past within her own boundaries; and successive 
dynasties from the Mauryan to the Mohammedan, ruled over her destiny for the 
past two thousand years. Mauryas, Sitavahanas, Ksatrapas, Guptas, Maitrakas, 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, Rastrakitas, Calukyas, Vaghelas, Khiljis, Tughlaq Governors, 
Gujarat Sultans, Mughal Governors and Marathas have fought on her soil for 
supremacy and power, and left their impress on the monuments, inscriptions, 
coins, etc., which lie profusely all over the country. 


This province of Gujarat occupies a key position in the art of Medizval 
India. Under the Solanki (Calukya) dynasty, Indian civilization experienced 
one of its ‘Golden Ages’, though at last it collapsed, like all Northern India, 
under the onslaught of the Muslim invaders after resisting for more than two 
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centuries. But the heritage it left, however much degenerated in the course of 
time, has been the seed from which Hindu Art in North-Western India was reborn, 
as soon as more peaceful and tolerant times returned. 


With the fall of Prithvi Raja III, (1192 A. D.) the Golden Age of medizval 
civilization came to anend. Exactly one century later, Gujarat came under the 
sway of Alla-ud-din Khilji in 1299 A.D. As aresult of the Muslim iconoclasm, 
innumerable temples were in fact destroyed, damaged, despoiled and desecrated. 
But, before the 15th century, the Muslims had merely a limited direct control and 
interest over India, content with smashing the power-centres and life-nerves of 
Hindu society by massive expeditions from a few strategic bases. 


The indirect effect of these expeditions wa: disastrous on the Rajaputs and 
Brahmins, who fleeing from the Muslims, wandered in search of new kingdoms 
and strongholds, and threw themselves on the more backward, independent and 
feudatory States and tribal communities. The political and social chaos created 
by the Muslim invasion meant not only an economic, but also a cultural collapse 
in which the Arts of the high Middle Ages were doomed to wither and to degenerate, 
even where they were not destroyed by the foreigners. Hindu Art, so flourishing 
in the 12th and locally even in the early 13th century, disappeared almost com- 
pletely in Northern India during the Khilji and early Tughlaq periods. 


The Hindu Art of the Muslim period was first noticed by Dr. Coomarswamy, 
who discovered the flourishing ‘Art of Rajaput Painting,’ which had survived the 
great crisis of the 18th and 14th centuries, and stood in some relation to the 
masterpieces of the 10th-12th centuries; and was related to the ‘ School of 
Ancient West’ which flourished at Mari in the 7th century, as noted by Taranath. 
The Art that was so strongly rooted in the soul of the people, could not die out 
completely, although Hinduism became a folk-movement only after and in 
reaction to the great collapse. The roots of the popular revolution under the 
mystic revival which set in, first in the 13th and 14th centuries with Ramananda 
and Jnanesvara, reached its high tide as late as the 15th and 16th centuries with 
Narasimha Mehta and Mirabai and the Vaisnavite preachers, when under the 
early Mughal emperors, Hindu society could again enjoy some respite. 


That it survived at all, is the result of a conscious renaissance setting in the 
late 14th century, reaching its zenith in the reign of Akbar the Great, and ebbing 
off in the early 18th century. That this renaissance was possible is the pride of 
Gujarat. Not that this province had been hit less by the iconoclasm of Muslim 
invaders; the ruins of Candravati, P&tan--Anahilwad, Siddhapur, Modhera, 
Vadnagar, Tarangai, Somanath-Patan, Dabhoi, Cambay, Dholkd and Broach— 
speak in a moving language of this systematic destruction. 


The medieval civilization of Gujarat with its rich central alluvial plains 
was much more intensive than that of her neighbour countries which stand in 
a surprising contrast to the dry highlands of Saurastra, Central India and Raja- 
putana. The Art of the Solankis (942-1299 A. D.) reveals a rich elaboration and 
great sensitiveness as compared to that of the Paramaras and the Cahama- 
nas. The extent of Solanki Art reveals all the symptoms of a mass production, 
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where architectural motifs have been permuted and combined, and figures and 
scenes have been repeated ime and again, notwithstanding a great iconographic 
variety and delicacy of interpretation. When the Muslim invasion reached 
Gujarat, the number of highly qualified artists must have been so great that 
many of them could reach some place of refuge and there organise another flourish- 
ing art-centre. Likewise, the textile industry could survive the shock ; already 
in the 18th century it had been able to export masses of beautifully painted or 
printed cloths to the Arab countries, as fragments discovered in the dust-heaps 
of Old Fustat (near Cairo, in Egypt) dove 


The wealth and the position of Gujarat at the north-western corner of the 
Arabian sea, had, since olden times, made her a prominent international trade- 
centre. The Gulf of Cambay was an ideal approach to river-ports in the age of 
small sailing ships, and before the invention of the railways; the overland roads 
from Gujarat to Malwa and Marwar formed the best routes to the interior of India. 
The principal carriers of this overland trade were the Jainas whose communities 
ean be traced all over Rajaputana and Malwa and who have been tenacious 
guardians of the traditions of the past, and especially of the Arts of the past, 
spending enormous sums on temple-building, sculpture, libraries (Grantha- 
Bhandaras), illuminated manuscripts, metal-casting, wood-work, etcetera. 


The early Rajaput kingdoms in the West-Indian deserts formed a protective 
glacis round Gujarat. The capture ‘of Anhilwaid-Patan by Qutb-ud-din Aibak 
in 1198 A. D. and the defeat of Bhimadeva II, was an advance shock from the 
Muslims to the authority of the’ Solankis, who were thereafter succeeded by the 
Vaghelas of Dholk& in 1222 A.D. The Solankis had extended their influence 
far into Kaccha, Marw4r, Malwa and Saurastra. But the Vaghelas had to struggle 
with new frontier kingdoms and Rajaput raiders from the highland jungles. In 
Malwa and Maharastra, the towns had to be hastily fortified. Consequently the 
quality of Art declined quickly ; and the new Rajaput Folk-Art elements began 
to intrude. 


Solanki Art had begun to invade Rajaputana after Kumarapéla’s conversion 
to Jainism and double matrimonial alliance with Arnoraja Cahamana, as is in 
evidence in the ‘ Kirtistarnbha’ at Citorgarh, and the Gujarati ‘ torana’ of the 
Mahavira temple at Osia, erected at that time. But in the time of the Vaghelas, 
another wave of monuments in a rich, but rather derivative ‘ Solanki’ style can 
be traced in other parts of Rajaputana, e.g., at Osiad and at Didwana in Marwar 
at Jaisalmer, ete. As the decline of Mughal Delhi had forced the Mughal artists 
to find jobs in other parts of India, likewise the decline of Gujarat in the 
18th century must have forced many artists working in the Solanki style to make 
a living amongst the Jaina communities in the less accessible parts of Rajaputana. 

The conquest of Gujarat by Ulugh Khan Khilji in 1299 A.D. merely intensified 
this process of disintegration. The control of early Muslim governors was limited 
to the fertile central plain of Gujarat. In Saurastra, and at Mt. Abu, Idar, Mandal, 


¢ ‘The Printed Cloth of the Fistat and Hindustan.’ ‘Les toiles imprimees de Fustal et d’ 
Hindoustan" by R. Pfister (1938, Paris). 
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Dungarpur, Nandod, Pavagadh, etc., local Hindu rulers defied the Muslims 
until the 15th century. Indian Art retired into the secrecy of private houses or 
into the walled temples of Mt. Girnar and Mt. Satrun jaya near Palitanad, or under 
the protection of the walls of Pavagadh, Acalgadh, Taranga Hill ete. The whole 
rich canon of Solanki Art was handed down without loss; but under these 
unfavourable circumstances, the old free and lofty spirit of Art disappeared. 
Architectural planning became vaster but complicated ; and the degeneration and 
simplification of individual forms progressed at an increasing speed; and the 
Sculpture began to produce the stereotyped forms; the casting of brass-images 
had also descended to a low level. 


By the middle of the 15th century, strong Rajaput feudal kingdoms gradually 
emerged, which were able to withstand the pressure of the Muslim successor States : 
Sirohi, Jodhpur, Camba and especially Mewar (Citorgadh) under the great scholar, 
statesman and master-builder Rana Kumbhakarna (1488-68 A.D.). The illustrious 
Sitradhaéra Mandana, son of Ksetrasithha of Anhil Pattan flourished at the court 
of Rana Kumbha, who has been mentioned as the former’s patron in his works on 
Sculpture, Architecture and Iconography: the Rajavallabha or Vdstu-mandana, 
Ripa-mandana and the Devatdmiirti-prakarana. 


Art of architecture did not suffer much at the hands of the Sultans of Gujarat 
as they had no objection against such Hindu-Art-forms as did not offend the Mus- 
lim prejudice against images of living beings, and especially of God and Gods. 
Particularly, these Sultans made the freest use of Hindu and Jaina architecture, 
adopting the ‘mandapa’-halls as) mosque colonnades, the cella entrances as 
‘Mihrabs’, the cellas proper as ‘minaret socleg, and their ‘Sikharas’ as minarat 
and dome pinnacles. Thus the masons, working according to circumstances at 
temples and wells, mosques and tombs kept alive their traditional knowledge ; but 
at the same time they acquired a surer technique and a more independent outlook. 


The free use of traditional Hindu architecture as applied to Muslim mosques 
and tombs, was unacceptable to Hindus. But the Gujarati Muslims also took 
the decisive step of introducing the architectural ornament of the Hindu temples 
into secular buildings as, e.g., in the few still surviving Muslim palace-ruins 
of the 15th century at Sarkhej, Pavagadh, Mahmudabad, Campaner, Dabhoi 
and Jinagadh. This mixed Hindu-Muslim palace-architecture of Gujarat in the 
15th century was taken over by the rising Rajaput States. In the palace-archi- 
tecture, the gates built by Rao Maldeva at Jodhpur fort and Medta, repeat the 
type of Dabhoi, Jinjhuvada, Junagadh, Ghumli, Pavagadh, etc.; but in most 
forts they have been replaced by arched passages of the Mughal type. 


Art always forms an integral unit, aesthetic expression of a special style of 
life in all its possible mediums. The existence of a distinct ‘provincial’ school of 
Painting in Gujarat necessarily implies a parallel style in Architecture, Sculpture 
and the Art in Industries. It cannot be called folk-art, as it did not grow amongst 
the peasantry and the low castes, who are hardly affected by political and eco- 
nomic changes or court-fashions. Gujarati Art was an Art of the Middle classes, 
especially the well-to-do merchants and bankers. 
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Painting must have been rather undeveloped in Rajaputaéna at that time. 
Manuscripts were apparently illustrated in the Hindu-Jaina manner of Gujarat. 
The Muslim style probably introduced from Tughluq Delhi, an offshoot of the 
so-called ‘ Baghdad’ school, later got slightly mixed with the Jaina—Gujarati 
and Rajaput elements — the primitive drawings in the local folk-style of miniature 
illustrations. Also to the Akbari school of Painting, Gujarat has made a decisive 
indirect contribution through the early Northern Rajaput style of the later 16th 
century, and direct through Gujarati painters, apparently trained in the Hindu- 
Jaina style, then working for the royal studio at Delhi. 


The Gujarati miniature style of the 15th century contributed, first in a rather 
fashionable variety, then degenerating, until it was replaced by the Mughal manner 
though a few old peculiarities, like the protruding eyes, survived. 


Whereas Mughal figural-sculpture remained rudimentary, and that of Raja- 
putana primitive, the sculptural tradition of Gujarat had not died. It developed 
in wood work — especially in brackets and balconies, both of temples and private 
houses — and in brass, the exact sculptural counterpart to Rajaput Painting. 
The Gujarati wood-sculpture captured another sphere of influence, under the 
Maratha rule; and this style proved easily adaptable for the embellishment of the 
Maratha palaces; and figural brackets were readily introduced into Maratha 
Art. From house-architecture it found-its way also into the temple-architecture. 
And in the course of the Maratha political influence, the Gujarati wood style 
reached also famous places of pilgrimage in other parts of India. 


Thus Gujarat has in the last several centuries played a prominent rdéle in 
Indian Art-History.? It has been the link between the middle ages before the 
chaos of the Muslim invasions and the Indian ‘ renaissance,’ following on them. 
It has been the mother of the early Rajaput and Gujarati folk-styles of Painting, 
one of the parents of Mughal Art under Akbar and Jahangir, of the ‘ Basholi’ 
school of Rajaput Painting, and of Maratha house-architecture ; and she has 
influenced the textile Art of the Muslim countries beyond the seas. Gujarat 
has played the historic réle of the fertile agricultural country, over-run time and 
again, by conquerors from outside, Sakas, Rajaputs, Marathis, Muslims too rich 
to lose her cultural heritage completely, and thus handing it back to her con- 
querors as a seed for new and original cultural creations. 


Given the ground-plan of Indian society based on functional castes, and 
given the cross-section made by the various stages in life, it was inevitable that 
each department of life, spiritual, economic or artistic should, as it did, receive 
its due attention. Arts and crafts were accordingly fostered and encouraged by 
the social system of Ancient India. 


A general term in Sanskrit covering both sculpture, reliefs and painting 1s 
Citra. The word Silpa means the practical activity of the craftsman, rather 
than ‘ art’ in the modern sense; and a Silpi is the artist or craftsman who during 


’ Dr. H. Goetz: ‘The Réle af Gujarat in Indian Art History’: Bulletin of the Baroda- 
State Museum and Picture Gallery, Vol. III Part I, (1945-46.) 
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the greater part of his life is a manual worker, scarcely a designer. The Indian 
sculptor, for instance, was pre-eminently a stone-carver. These artists are gene- 
rally poor village craftsmen, who continue to work according to ancient conventions 
and transmit their knowledge from generation to generation, but they also take 
up new elements in style, design and art-forms with the changing fashion. 


Thus in the Indian idea, the artist is not a peculiar individual with a special 
gift of experience, but simply a man meeting a general demand. Genius was not 
an individual achievement, but the quality of the society at a given period in the 
work of a simple ramification of arts and crafts; therefore, practically the same 
grade of vitality appeared everywhere. The workmanship of individuals could 
only be distinguished by the varying degrees of skill, as through the various 
Jaina and Hindu temples of Gujarat and through the miniature-paintings in 
secular, Jaina and non-Jaina manuscripts of Gujarat. 


It was only natural that individual artists did not count in society. The 
sequence of style and of increased or decreased vitality revealed the political 
and spiritual history of not individuals but of society, of which the craftsmen 
formed a part. And it was only during the reign of the great Mughals that 
the artist suddenly became a man of importance, worthy of imperial favours and 
had a place of honour at the royal court, It was a time of unprecedented patronage 
for the artisan, who was versatile in his artistic execution. In these circumstances 
it is only natural that the names of craftsmen are not in fact recorded even on the 
most magnificent works, with a few accidental exceptions. The Hindu artist 
never experienced the independence of a creative artist, on account of his compara- 
tively subordinate position in the official hierarchy of the state he served. The 
painter, like the musician, and unlike the poet, had but a minor status in Hindu 
courts, at least from the days of Kautilya.* 


The religious needs of the people created the demand for sculpture and paint- 
ing; and consequently guilds of sculptors, painters and architects, grew up in 
various parts of the country. The guild system aided uniformity of quality; 
but it did not encourage individualistic tendencies. Though undeniably the 
members of these guilds were influenced in their production by the dictates of 
religious dogma and the ever-increasing iconography of Mahayana Buddhism and 
Puranika Hinduism, the fundamental principles of beauty in art were inborn in 
them and persisted through the centuries. At no stage did beauty in plastic or 
graphic art seem to them naturalistic and life-like representation. 


Without the art-sense, the Hindus believe, all cultural activities would be 
futile. Life, too, would be as useless without the feeling for beauty and true 
understanding of art, which ultimately resolves itself into balance, symmetry 
and rhythm. A man does not live by and for bread alone; but he tries to live 
by the ardent worship of aesthetic culture without which life would become a 

* N. C. Mehta: Studies in Indian Painting, p. 14: “ Rajagsekhara (10th century), 
puts painters and modellers in the category of poets of Apabhrarnsa — the language which was 
in common use in his time.’’ The phrase Citra-lepya-krit must be taken as referring to fresco- 


painters; and the high position — to them, isan index ofthe popularity of the art of 
painting. (See Kdvya-Mimdnsd, G. O. Series No. 1, Raja Sabha, p. 55). 
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mere conglomoration of habits and be of no purpose tohumanity. Aesthetic joy 
is like mother’s love, deep, silent, unassuming and yet spontaneous. To turn 
to the creations of art after the humdrum of life is a great solace; and veritably, 
our temples in villages and towns—situated on beauteous spots of natural envi- 
ronment, were for all purposes, living museums of art for the various grades 
of devotees. 


Architecture, sculpture and painting received ample encouragement from 
pilgrimage. Temples in India—which are important not only for their beauty but 
also for their design and conception—may rightly be said to represent philo- 
sophy in brick andstone. Temple-worship was in a way responsible for the great 
development of sculpture and painting, which has helped to keep ablaze the 
fire of spiritual consciousness in the minds of the people. 


Temples were built not for men but for Gods. Hence, all that labour and 
love, Bhakti and wealth could do, was done to make these ‘abodes of Gods’ as 
beautiful as possible. The ideal of Indian sculpture was the representation of the 
‘Superhuman,’ nothing else than divinity. There are even temple-cities, mostly 
Jaina, in Gujarat such as at Satrunjaya and at Girndr built for Gods alone. 
By means of profuse ornamentation or ‘sermons in stones’ in the form of these 
temples, the people were constantly reminded of their religion and ideals. The 
eye was trained to look for beauty-in-all surroundings; and the mind nourished 
on such delicacies, gave to the whole character and outlook that refinement, so 
accurately translated into the Art-creations of the times. 


Apart from politics, the public life of an Indian generally centres round the 
temples and assembly-halls inthe town. In the villages, it flowed round the wells, 
or the village-common or the meeting place, often under the enveloping shadow 
and rich foliage of an ancient tree. The mandapas of Hindu temples were very 
elaborately decorated. Here the people gathered together to hear tales of Gods 
and heroes or discourses by sages. Travellers told their tales of wonder, of 
strange people and their stranger customs. Temple-mandapas were like forest- 
groves of a thousand pillars. Whatever might have been the use to which these 
were utilized, the mystery of the primaeval forest seems to hang over it. The 
Indian craftsman’s inexhaustible invention and boundless patience revelled in the 
task of giving artistic expression to the exuberant beauty of the tropical forest. 


It is fruitful to ascertain the exact place art occupied in the daily life of the 
Indians, and see how far the cultivation of Art beautified life, and the conduct 
of life exalted Art. It will be pointed out that the home and surroundings of 
an ancient Indian were no wise lacking in artistry. In fact, all that he saw round 
him, all that he used, was moulded and fashioned by human hands, and by men 
who enjoyed their work and who lovingly worked each piece to the best of their 
ability. For, work to them was no drudgery, but one of the modes of self-expres- 
sion, Over and above their home-lives, the places where their public life was 
spent, were also, for the ancient Indians, full of beauty. The mandapas, the 
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assembly halls, the ghdtas, the bathing-places, and the places of pilgrimage were 
great culture-centres, each of which offered opportunities both to the artist 
and the connoisseur. 


Life is the flower of the world and Art is its scent, Art speaks in its own 
language. The language of art is the language of humanity. It does not consist 
of words, and its contents are not ideas, but forms and colours which assume the 
shape of an inner experience. The language of art is, therefore, international. 
In the rich vocabulary of Indian designs, no form occurs for its own sake, for the 
mere purpose of filling in a space or offering a pleasing experience to the eyes: 
that is to say, no Indian motif fulfils a mere decorative or ‘ornamental’ purpose ; 
but as a general rule, every design stands for a definite religious, symbolic, auspi- 
cious, ritualistic or other esoteric significance or idea. To call these designs or art- 
motifs as ‘ornamental’ suggests something put on or super-added. 


Poets, sculptors and painters are thus workers in the same field with their 
peculiar media of expression; so much so that the canons of appraisement or 
criticism that apply to literature are also valid for sculpture and painting. In 
fact, the object of the graphic and plastic arts is, according to the ancient texts, 
the expression of the same sentiments or Rasas which are the subject-matter 
of poetry. The subjects, therefore, of proting or poetry are not infrequently 
the same. 


India’s spirituality is the anderlyint cause of the art-culture. As to please 
Gods the Indian people developed their. Music, so to illuminate the attributes of 
their divinities they had recourse to Painting and Sculpture. And to enshrine their 
metallic and lithic images they eventually developed their Architecture. Sculpture, 
Architecture and Painting—all the three are thus inter-related and they grew up 
side by side. In India, art has always been a hand-maid of religion. The architects 
built Stipas, Viharas and temples, while the sculptors found their motives in the 
legends of Buddha, Mahavira, Krsna and Rama and the stories, associated with 
their life and religion. 


The world’s most glorious sculpture, architecture, painting and music have been 
motivated by the religious impulses. One reason why religion is a powerful influence 
in art-expression is because art has a strong emotional foundation, and religion is 
the most powerful and universal solvent and manipulator of human emotions. 
Religion has the power of stimulating both individual and mass-emotions and of 
holding them at white heat. It was such a white heat of religious emotion which 
created the Gothic cathedrals, the Gopurams, the Stipas and the Masjids—all of 
them being the most ethereal and lofty of all art-productions. These places of 
religious architecture were mass movements—the concept and expression of a 
whole people. Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, illuminated manuscript, 
picture-rolls and frescoes, brasses and bronzes, textiles—in short, all forms of art- 
expressions were expressions of the greatest delicacy, purity and spiritual beauty, 
flowering under spiritual auspices. Religion and Art are inseparately linked 
together ; they are but two aspects of the same vision of reality: The one gives 
significance to Life, the other to Form. 
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The importance of Art like literature in all its aspects, as a record of contem- 
porary life and manners is obvious; and its fascination is endless, because its 
variety is endless. From the aristocracy of intellect to simple folk-dancing and 
posturing and shouting their harvest-hymn, listening spell-bound to village 
bards and wandering minstrels and story-tellers, Art has its appeal for every type 
of mind, changing its form to suit every need and respond to every mood of 
the people. 


Most ancient religions arose and grew out of Nature-worship. The powers 
of Nature supposed to exist behind natural phenomena had to be honoured in 
order to obtain their favours. The principal means of honouring were sacrifice 
and ritual, worship and offerings. To these, the origin of so many of our Fine 
Arts is traced. The rhythmic recitation of the Vedic mantras, required to accom- 
pany the various sacrifices of the Aryans, must have given rise to the Art of 
Music, vocal at first and later instrumental. For each sacrifice, again, certain 
requirements, e.g., altar, fire, lamps, rice, and vessels to carry offerings in, must 
have encouraged the useful Arts and Crafts. The necessity and desire to protect 
the altar and fire from the inclemencies of weather may have given rise to 
Architecture; and for the decoration and adornment of this architecture may have 
evolved the art of Sculpture in relief and also in round, when idols came in vogue. 
Similarly, Painting and other kindred arts may have slowly entered into the 
fold of religion, to make its rituals and ceremonies more elaborate and finished. 


It is difficult to say whether it was the Vedic Aryan, with all his sensuous 
relish of ritual, or the dry puritanical Buddhist and Jaina Indian, who first began 
to indulge in pictorial representation. It seems, to the idealisation of the actual 
so instinctively characteristic of the Indian Artist, the Buddhist and the Jaina 
painter added a dash of realism, which made him render the most faithful likeness 
of life in all its myriad phases in his day. The idealistic—the transcendental 
religious conception of Art is present allover Ajanta, no doubt; but the under- 
current of fidelity to fact adds a charming variety of pose and mood and expres- 
sion, that make the Ajanta paintings, once seen, unforgettable. 


CHAPTER TWO 
ARCHITECTURE: RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


ERHAPS no branch of human culture reflects with greater exactitude the pro- 

gress or decadence of man than Architecture. In the progress of Architecture 
from the most primitive types of human habitation to magnificent temples and 
palaces, we can discover the ceaseless effort of man to express his social and reli- 
gious environment and his attitude towards life. In the development of Ar- 
chitecture we can also detect the aesthetic taste which actuated man to combine 
beauty with utility. The progress of Indian Architecture from the primitive 
to the sophisticated was no exception to this historical process. 


Scattered throughout the length of Western India is found a great and 
varied collection of ancient monuments: Buddhist, Jaina, Hindu, Mahommedan 
with the later Portuguese, Dutch, Armerian and English remains, which makes 
up a goodly assortment. Stiipas, caves and structural temples, mosques, tombs, 
palaces, forts, churches, convents and grave-yards are all represented here, Just 
as varied as these relics of the mason’s craft are the peoples, languages and reli- 
gious beliefs which gave rise to them. 


Apart from Mahommedan and European, practically no remains of Civil 
Architecture are to be found. Wells and tanks there are, but these partake more 
of a religious character, it being a particularly meritorious action to construct 
them as ensuring a happier state in the hereafter. Of Military Architecture there 
is very little beyond the ruins of an occasional fort or town-defences, until Mahom- 
medan times. 


The architectural antiquities of Western India, are, for facilities of study, 
divided into four periods: (1) the Ancient period upto 500 A. D., (2) the Early 
Mediaeval period from circa 500 A. D. to 1000 A. D. (3) the Mediaeval period 
from 1000 A. D. to 1800 A. D., and (4) the Late Mediaeval period including the 
Muslim monuments from 1800 to 1600 A.D. 


I. Ancient Period: upto 500 A. D. 


Commencing, then, with Buddhist remains, in the absence of anything of 
Hindu origin claiming priority, the cave-temples stand first in Western India, 
especially those in the peninsula of Saurastra. Perhaps the predilection for 
cutting temples in the rock is to be found in the great desire for lasting merit, 
which the solid rock offers over a structural edifice; the merit gained by the act 
would last as long as the work. These rock-temples and the monasteries and 
nunneries which generally accompanied them, are to be found in the lonely defiles 
and ravines of the Western Ghats and in the several hills in Saurastra; but in some 
eases, as in the Uparkot caves on Girnar, in or near ancient passes and communi- 
cation, leading up from the plains or the seaboard. Some, again, are found 
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farther inland, cut in the sides of isolated hills and ranges. They were, thus, 
secluded from the busy centres of population where the monks could, free from 
all distractions, concentrate their minds upon their studies and worship amidst 
the silence of the hills and forests. In these sequestered retreats they fashioned, 
in the bowels of the mountain, columned temples and halls, finished to the 
minutest detail and ornament, with the utmost care. 


Stupas 


Stiipas or cinerary mounds were originally great mounds of earth raised 
over the ashes of a chief or religious leader, and surrounded by wooden rails to 
protect them. Later they were built in brick or stone with an earthen core, 
a stone railing taking the place of a wooden one. Later on, again, the hemi- 
spherical mound was raised upon a dwarf cylindrical drum, leaving passage round 
the dome for circumambulation in connection with funeral rites. Such is the 
general shape of the early Stipas built over the relics or ashes of the Buddha and 
important priests; but, by degrees, the height of the basement increased. This 
is more or less, the shape of the rock-cut pagodds or imitation Stuépas found in 
the cave-temples. Decoration was lavishly applied to the exterior, on both stone 
and brick, the ornamental details being worked out in the terracotta brick as 
delicately as in the stone. 


The Stipas that have, up to the present, been found or uncovered in Western 
India are of brick. The great Bora Devi stiipa discovered and excavated in Sau- 
rastra in the jungles near Junagadh’ or Girnar Mount, had a solid burnt-brick 
core; but the find of a few sculptured marble-slabs showed that some stone-work 
existed, probably as railing and crowning umbrella. The relics were found em- 
bedded in this at a considerable distance above ground level. The relics were 
discovered by Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji and are exhibited in the Junagadh Museum." 


The stiipa near the village of Sopara, 33 miles north of Bombay, supposed 
to be the Ophir of King Solomon’s time, was excavated by Dr. Bhagvinlal In- 
draji. In the stiipa was found a more elaborate stone-receptacle which had been 
carefully moulded and turned with proper lid; and, within this, the relic was 
found enclosed with several small reliquaries, one within the other, surrounded 
by eight bronze images. The Stipa of brick that was almost entirely destroyed 
was again excavated and laid bare sometime in 1940. 

Vihara 

The ancient site of Intva situated on a hill in the midst of thick jungle, about 
three miles from the famous rock at Junagadh, was excavated in 1949 by Shri 
G. V. Acharya, who collected relics of a Buddhist Monastery of the time of Rudra- 
sena I, a descendant of Castan, the Maha Ksatrapa, whose reign-period is known 
to be 199-222 A. D., on paleographic grounds. The relies included tiles, terracotta, 
pottery and the like, and a remarkable backed clay-sealing, the Brahmi legend 
of which reads ‘ Mahdrdja Rudrasena-Vihare Bhiksu-Samghasya’ i. e., ‘ the seal 


1 ‘Boria Stipa’: Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX, Part I, No. 2 (1891); and 
also H. Consens: ‘ Antiquities of Sindh’ 5 Ben = ; ( 
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belongs to the Bhiksu-Sathgha at the Maharaja Rudrasena Monastery.’ This 
is reported to be one of the earliest Bhiksu-sarhgha seals unearthed in ancient 
India so far, according to Dr. Chhabra, who has published the seal.2. The sealing 
is round in shape, about an inch in diameter and has a caitya symbol in the centre. 


Of the Mauryan remains—pillars, caves and rocks—Gujarat has one rock 
which bears the Edicts of Asoka. The first excavation of caves at Junagadh 
and even at Dhank is assigned by some to Afokan times as they exhibit the early 
simplicity and primitiveness associated with the first abodes of the Buddhist 
and Jaina monks. No trace of the dam of the famous Sudarsana lake, built 
by Candragupta and improved with canals under ASoka can be traced now, 


The same may be said about the Sudargana lake of the Ksatrapa period. 


The stone-inscriptions (dated 1380-31 A.D., Saka year 52) found from Andhiu 
in Kachha, .are memorial stones called ‘ Lastis’ erected during the rule of 
Rudradaman. 


The caves in Junagadh, at Talaja in the south-east of the peninsula of Sau- 
rastra and at Dhank in the once Gondal State, evidently belong to two or three 
periods. To the first, before the Christian era, are assigned the ‘ Caitya’ - cave 
and plain cells (cirea 200 B.C.). To the second period belong those cells and 
halls which contain the Jaina symbols and“ advanced type of pillar-forms, that is 
the period of the later Ksatrapas (cirea 200-300 A.D.) 


Stupa snd Viera ‘at sDeva-ni -Mori 


The site at Deva-ni-Mori, near Samalaji (N. Gujarat) known as— Bhojaraja- 
no-Tekro ’ i.e. the mound of Bhoja—was excavated since 1960 February by the 
late Prof. Dr. B. Subbarao; Dr. R. N. Metha, and Dr. S. N. Chowdhary 
under the auspices of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. The exca- 
vation revealed the existence of a Buddhist Samgharama. Minor finds from this 
site include silver coins belonging to the Ksatrapa and Maitraka rulers such as 
Visvasena (A.D, 294-305) and Sri Sarvva Bhattaraka (Circa A.D. 506) ete. 


The excavations at this site tonclusively proved that there was a flourishing 
Buddhist Samgharama at this site. It started its activity by the erection of 
a large Catussala type Vihara in the 3rd-4th century A.D. This Vihara was 
renovated a number of times. In its final phase its dimensions were 150’ 160 ’. 
It was constructed of bricks, and mud was used as mortar or as space-filler. In this 
Vihara there was a small shrine from which a Buddhist image was obtained. 


Near this Vihara possibly in the 4th century A.D. a magnificent Stipa was 
built by two monks Agnivarma and Sudaréana during the reign of the Ksatrapa 
ruler Rudrasena. In the present state of preservation this Stipa is 86’ x 86’ 
and 37’ high. It is a brick construction, with a fine pradaksind marga and highly 
decorated walls. The upper part of the Stipa is very highly damaged so that 
Chatravali is totally destroyed. 


* Dr. B.ch.Chhabra, ‘ Imtvaé Clay-sealing’: Epigraphia Indica, XXVIII, 174-5. 
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As this interesting monument is securely dated to the period when Ksatrapas 
were ruling in Western India, it provides us with a fine date about the Terracotta 
Art of Western India in general and of Gujarat in particular; hence some details 
about this are noted. There are basically two methods of decoration. One of them 
is the use of mouldings, niches, arches and medallions which is purely architectural, 


These suggest that the fine moulding of bricks was done which effectively decorated — 


the Stipa. The other decoration consisted of modelling and moulding of bricks. 
The cornices and arches, jambs etc. were decorated by means of this device. The 
pilasters on the Stupa showed well-moulded bases; but the rich Indo-Greeco-Ro- 


man capitals remind one of the excellent workmanship of the Gandharan School. 


The frieze on the cornice of the pradaksind patha and presumably other cor- 
nices were decorated by means of dentils, check-patterns and floral devices which 
are reminiscent of the Gandharan influence. The other decorated pieces were 
dentils, the upright jambs of the arches, square bricks, and arches themselves. 
The jambs are richly decorated by the use of the geometric and floral patterns as 
well as the piirna ghata, swastika and other motifs. The square bricks show animal 
faces, floral and geometric patterns, and in rare cases images of Buddha, These 
arches were either merely decorative or they had a specific purpose. They were 
used as arches over the figure of the seated Buddha. 


As many as twenty figures of Buddha were obtained from the Stipa. Most 
of them are modelled in clay and are very well fired. Originally they were painted, 
but to-day this colour has faded away from most of them. From their facial 
expression, hair-style and drapery, these could be classified under at least afew 
types. All these images are sitting in padmdsana and in dhyanamudra. Their 
upper garment covers either one shoulder or both shoulders. The schematic folds 
of the upper garment (savighati) and the lower garment (dhoti) are depicted either 
by incised or by ribbed lines. These lines run smoothly in accordance with the 
curvatures and angles of the torso and legs.3 


Their hair-style show two distinct varieties. In one of them is seen the wavy 
hairline which shows a strong affinity to the Gandhara School, whereas the others 
have the conventional hair-spirals style, similar to that of the Mathura School. 


These fourth century terracotta objects are of immense interest to the 
historian ef Arts and Sculpture, especially of Western India. 


An Inscribed Circular Relic Stone Casket : 


_ This was obtained at a depth of about 13 feet from the top of the Stipa in 1962 
7 inches in diameter and 5 inches high. It is made of auspicious stone (subhy 
saila) green schist, as it is said to be the abode of the remains of Dagabala, i.ea 
pak z opie gan “Excavations at Deva-ni-Mori”: Addenda: Chronology of Gujarat, 
* Dr. R.N. Mehta & 5S. N. Chowdhary : “Preliminary Note on the Excavation at Deva- 


Pg cad al a ae of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. XII, No. 2, (Decem- 
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the Buddha. It is further mentioned to have been laid on the pavement by 
Varaha himself, the son of Sena; and was prepared for the increase of Dharma and 
Samgha by the famous Bhiksu Mahasena. 


This casket was placed in the centre of the Stipa in a broken earthen pot. 
In this pot the casket was very well fixed by using small brick-bats. Inside the 
casket was placed a copper box, which contained something tied in small silk-cloth 
bags, a small amphora like golden bottle and some ashes etc. 


The lid, the external surface, and the base of the stone-casket are inscribed 
in Western Indian Brahmi characters of the 3rd-4th centuries of the Christian era. 


The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, with very few irregularities. The 
inscription seems to consist of two distinct parts. One of them, which is on all 
sides of the lid, is a ‘ Pratitya samutpdda’ text. The second part of the inscription 
which is on the main body of the casket is historical in substance and it indicates 
that the Stiipa was named ‘ Maha Stiipa,’ and was built near the “ Maha Vihara ’ 
during the reign of king Sri Rudrasena in the year one hundred and twenty-seventh 
of the calculation of the years of Kathika Kings, on the fifth day of the month of 
Bhadrapada, by the two Buddhist monks, Agnivarman and SudarSana, in the 
Pasantika-palli (Deva-ni-Mori) near Karmantika (Samalaji). The inscription, 
dated in the year 127 is incised in bold Brahmi characters of the age. 


The inscription opens with obeisance to Sarvajiia, i.e. the Buddha. The 
first verse, in Anustubh metre, is also another salutation to the Buddha. The 
remaining five verses are in Aryd metre.,, This discovery has heralded a new 
epoch in the history of Gujarat and added a fresh chapter to the history of Bud- 
dhist Art and Architecture.® 

Caves 

The caves at Uparkot in Junagadh are cut into two floors. On the first floor, 
there is a Kunda, about 11 feet square, with a covered verandah round three 
sides of it. Adjoining to it, is a big chamber with six pillars, supporting the roof. 
Under the corridor, in the rest of the area, in the walls, on the north-east and west 
sides are stone bench-recesses, dividing into long compartments, with a base 
moulded in architectural courses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with 
Caitya-windows and chequer carvings. On the lower floor, there are similar rooms, 
having a corridor, pillars supporting the floor above, stone bench-recesses, and 
above them the Caitya-window ornament. 


The form of these caves is later than that of the earlier caves in Western 
India, as it has little of wooden features, 1.¢., imitation of wooden frames in its 
structure. But it is earlier than that of the almost identical Caitya-window at the 
Gop temple, and others at Ellira and Cave I at Ajanta. 


It is, however, difficult to date these caves, with ornamentation so little but 
so varied and rich, on the pillars and the Caitya-window. Several phases of the 
Uparkot caves seem to extend for about seven centuries (100-700 A.D.) These 


* ‘This note is kindly supplied by Dr. R. N. Mehta, for which I am highly obliged. 
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caves, it is possible, were first Buddhist, then Jaina and again Buddhist; for, in — 1 


the 7th century when Hiuen Tsiang went to Girinagar, he found there convents 
and monks of the Sthavira sect of the Mahayana.* 


Out of the thirty caves at Talaja, near the mouth of the river Satrunji, on the 
north-west of the solitary rock, only two need description and comment. The first 
is a large hall known as ‘ Ebhal Mandapa’. It measures 75 feet by 67} feet, andis 
17} feet high. There are no cells nor any partition walls dividing the verandah and 
the cells within. To support the roof, there were four octagonal pillars whose shafts 
are destroyed. 


On the facade, there are large Caitya-windows, with a broad band of Vedika 
(rail-pattern) below them. The three semi-circles in the Caitya-window form: a 
trefoil. The hall must be the assembly-hall for prayers. Higher up the hill, there 
is a ruined Caitya-cave having a flat roof, but without the middle part. Only the 
base and torana or the capital, which is attached to the roof, remain. The cave 
appears to have been carved in the early Christian era. : 


The caves at Sana, near the village Vankid number about sixty-two. Of these 
the largest is like the hall at Talaja. The pillars supporting the roof have bulging 
water-jar shaped capitals and bases. By the side of this is a Caitya-cave 18 feet 
wide by 81 feet deep and 13} feet high... The roof is flat but the inner end or back 
of the cave is semi-circular in form. It has 0 side aisles to form a real pradaksina- 
marga (ambulatory passage). The Caitya’or the Votive Stipa 7 feet by 10 inches in 
diameter, is very plain and without ornament. It is popularly known as Bhima ni 
Cauri. eats eehee 


The Dhafk caves, thirty miles west-north-west from Junagadh and in 
Gondal State have indications of early Jaina settlements. The first cave has a small 
opening about 4 feet high and rather well cut. Inside the cell, 7 feet 9 inches 
by 8 feet 4 inches, there are the niches, one facing the door, and other on each side 
of it. The central figure is identified as being that of Adinatha; each side-niche 
has a nude figure seated in padmdsana, its body erect and motionless, The sculpture 
carved in low relief on the face of the rock higher up the ravine is definitely of 
Adinatha. 

Here, adjoining Santinatha, is a figure standing in kdyotsarga-pose. It has 
long ear-lobes, and ringlets of hair spread on the shoulders. The leaving of few 
hairs on the shoulders symbolizes an event in the life of Adinatha, as found 
portrayed on a few images from Mathura. On the siznhdsana with a wheel and 
a deer in the centre and a lion at each end, is found a figure of Parsvanatha, with 
a triple snake umbrella shown by three strokes. 

These Dhank images are the earliest Jaina images in Gujarat and Saurastra. 


Khambhalida Caves 


Five groups of Buddhist caves were discovered by the late P. P. Pandya in 
1958 in District Madhya Saurastra at Khambhalida, carved in the banks of 


* Dr. H. D. Sankalia : Archaeology of Gujarat (1941), p. 49-51. 
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the stream meeting the Bhadar river, four miles up-stream from Jetpur. These 
are ascribed on grounds of the sculptural style to late Ksatrapa period of the 
3rd-4th century A.D. 


The second group seems to be most important as it consists of three caves, 
the central one of which appears to be the Caitya-hall, flanked by large sculptures, 
representing the Bodhisattvas, Padmapani AvalokiteSvara on the left, and Vajrapan 
on the right, showing devotees under the shelter of trees, and having a worn-out 
Stipa at its aspidal end.® 


This is a solitary specimen of a sculptured cave, among many groups of 
simple rock-cut caves in Saurastra. 


Of the Gupta monuments like cave-temples, memorial stones and sculptures 
very little has come to light. The construction of a Visnu (Cakrabhrta) temple at 
Girinagara has been explicitly referred to in Skandagupta’s inscription (457-458 
A.D.) at Junagadh, the few remains of which seem to have been buried at Damo- 
dara temple, near Damodara Kunda. 


II. The Early Mediaeval Period: from 500 to 1000 A.D. 


Temples 


For very early structural temples we must turn to Saurastra. Along the south- 
e n shore of the peninsula are found a fewreld shrines. The best and oldest example 
is that at Gop, in the Barda Hills. O! “this particular temple little remains, the 
interior walls and roof of the cella. The.stepped out pyramidal roofs with its promin- 
ent window-like arched niches, and the trefoil arches around its basement, are the 


iaLiand 


marked features of the Northern or.the. “North-Western style. 







There are, however, considerable modifications of these in the next older 
temples found along this coast, due, no doubt, to the descendants of the builders 
of the Gop temple, settled in Saurastra, losing touch with those of the North, and 
introducing modified and new features of their own invention. This is seen in the 
temples at Kadvar, Bilegvara, Sutrapada, and a few other places along the coast 
line, which, without the Gop example, might have suggested an indigenous origin. 


The little arched niches, upon the tower, with, sometimes, little heads in them, 
are but miniature imitations of the great arched facades of the cave-Caityas of the 
Buddhists. In the Buddhist caves they are also found as a small ornament, 
placed at short intervals along the larger heavy mouldings, and are frequently 
shown with heads in them. They also occur in the old brick temples and are 
continued, more or less modified, in the mediaeval Solanki and Calukyan shrines. 


The Saurastra temples have, in their sikharas or towers, the same stepped- 
out pyramidal arrangement, heavy mouldings, quarter round in section, and the 
same comparatively plain walls, occasionally decorated, with shallow 
pilasters at intervals, so very unlike the much cut up and highly decorated sur- 
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faces of the later Solanki period. The Calukyas of the South like 
their kinsmen the Solankis were great temple-builders; but as the latter did not 
come into power until the end of the tenth century, the former had several hun- 
dred years’ start of them. 


The architectural remains of the early mediaeval period (c.500 A.D. — 1000 
A.D.) consist mainly of temples, (not to mention the later phases in the caves at 
Junagadh) which are distributed principally on the western sea-board of Saura- 
stra, while solitary shrines are found at Thin, near Rajkot and Sarnel, near 
Dakor. The earlier Saurdstra temples may have been built during the supre- 
macy of the Maitrakas of Valabhi, or during the rule of the Jethavas of Ghumli; 
the later, those near Somanatha and Prabhasa, at Sutrapada, Kadvar, etc., under 
the suzerainty of the Gurjara-Pratiharas ; and the temple at Sarnel (Galtegvara) 
under the Rastrakiita regime inGujarat, All these temples of the early mediaeval 
period can be called by a group name ‘ pre-Caulukyan,’ because both stylistically 
and chronologically they precede the temples of the Caulukya period. 


The pre-Caulukyan temples in Saurastra excepting the one at Sarnel in Guja- 
rat, exhibit a development in the style of temple architecture which in the 10th- 
11th century resulted in the Caulukyan style of architecture. The development 
is illustrated by the temples at Gop, ;Visivada, Bile$vara, Sutrapada, Than and 
Kadvar. | 

Of this group, the temple at Gop is, as mentioned above, perhaps the oldest. 
It consists of a square shrine surrounded bya double courtyard, and roofed by a 
peculiar Sikhara. The shrine is 10 ft. x 9 ft. square inside, about 23 ft. high, 
with walls 2 ft. thick. The walls are perpendicular to a height of about 17 ft.; 
thereafter they begin to contract to form the Sikhara, but for a series of holes to 
support the beams of the surrounding walls which are perfectly plain, having no 
niche or any other ornament. 


Of the two courtyards, the inner one serving as pradaksindmarga is mostly 
broken, though its basement on all the four sides was decorated by one niche in 
the centre and one each at the corners, containing figures of gods, The roof of the 
temple was constructed on the corbel principle, the interior being hollow. On the 
outside, the Sikhara rises in tiers as a stepped pyramid, but it is distinctly cut off 
into three divisions. The lowest division has remains of two Caitya-windows on 
each of its faces, with medallions containing figures of gods. It is difficult to decide 
to what deity the temple, which faces the east, was dedicated. 


The Gop temple is later than the Uparkot caves at Junagadh, because, though 
the Caitya-window ornament at both the places are similar, still this motif at Juna- 
gadh seems to be earlier, as it has retained the vedikd motif (the wooden railing) 
which is lost at Gop. It, therefore, belongs to a later phase of its evolution, and 
may be assigned to the 5th or 6th century A.D. 


The test of the pre-Caulukyan temples can be treated together as they have an 
essential unity with some points of difference, which ultimately led to the full- 
fledged Caulukyan temple-style. The temples as arranged in their development 
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of styles, are grouped in two batches: the one group includes the Visavada, Biles- 
vara, Sitrapada and Than temples; the other includes those at Kadvar, Kin- 
derkhedaé, Sona Kansari and Pasthar. 


As to the plans of these temples, a square shrine is placed among two court- 
yards, inner and outer, which may be either square or rectangular. The tendency 
is towards the latter, i.e., the rectangular which subsequently becomes the gadha 
mandapa of the Caulukyan temples having a number of pillars. The inner court- 
yard in every case served as a pradakésind-marga. 


A group of seven temples existing at Rodi, in the old Idar State territory, is 
highly interesting for its architecture of the early mediaeval period, as they are 
definitely earlier than the full-fledged Caulukyan temples in Gujarat and Saurastra. 
The sculptures and other ornamentations of these temples have closer affinity with 
the temples ascribed to 8th and 9th centuries in India, The Roda group reminds 
one of a similar group at Osia, which on stylistic grounds especially of the pillars 
and the Caitya-window motifs ete. are almost identical. The Sikharas are of curvi- 
linear dmalaka type. The walls do not show any heavy decorations except in the 
nitches.? 


Ill. The Mediaeval Period from 1000 A.D. to 1300 A.D. 


One of the richest and most prolifie developments of the Indo-Aryan or the 
Northern style of architecture prevailed-in Western India during the interim of 
over a two and a half centuries between Mahmud Ghazni’s sack of Somandtha in 
1025-26 A.D. and the conquest of this part of the country by Allauddin Khilji 
of Delhi in 1298. Mahmud’s raid threw the whole of this territory into disorder ; 
but soon after his retreat to Ghazni, the inhabitants appear to have soon recovered 
from the effects of the blow, and they started to repair the temples that he had 
desecrated and despoiled. Thenensued a period of comparative peace in the Wes- 
tern region, under the stable Solanki and the Vaghela rule with a condition of mark- 
ed material prosperity, one indication of which was the number and character of 
the religious and secular buildings produced at this time. The wealth that came 
to this part of India was acquired mainly through its trade and commerce, as Guj- 
rat was to India what Venice was to Europe, the centre of commerce of both the 
East and West. 


Many of these monuments were directly inspired by the rulers ; yet some of 
the finer efforts were due to the patronage of their ministers and governors, who 
were politicians, bankers and merchant-princes as well. These monuments were 
also the spontaneous expression of the entire community, as is proved by inscrip- 
tional records, that each member of the community had a material share in the 
production, by way of offering of the ‘ First Fruit’ to the deity or the ‘Tithes’ of 
Christendom, in which each person subscribed according to his capacity. Every 
member of the populace was being identified with these artistic productions ; 
as after substantial grants of money or revenue from land were provided for by the 

7 Dr. U. Shah, : Sculptures from one a Rodd: “Bulletin of the Baroda 
Museum & Art Gallery.” Vol. XIII, Special Number 1 
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which shows signs in extensive brick-foundations of a former town of much 
consequence during the Ksatrapa period. The temple, which is complete in all 
its parts, save for the tower and the roofs of the halls, which have been blown off, 
consists of the shrine and the great closed hall, forming together one block, and 
the detached open pillared hall in front of these. In continuation eastwards of 
this sabhimandapa is the ornamental Surya Kunda, with the pillars of a small 
Kirtistambha between them, at the head of the steps leading down into the tank. 
The ruin of this temple which appears to have been built in the late 10th century 
A. D.i.e., about two centuries before Konarka temple in Orissa, is one of the finest 
- specimens of this period. 


In viewing Modhera temple as a whole, the aesthetic sense at once responds to 
the elegance of its proportions, the entire composition being lit with the living flame 
of inspiration. But apart from its material beauty, its designer has succeeded in 
communicating to it an atmosphere of spiritual grace, Misfortune or perhaps 
neglect, had attended most of the great temples dedicated to Sun-god, as the 
ruins of Konarka in Orissa, Martanda in Kashmir among others are eloquent 
proofs, and Modhera is no exception. 


It is profusely ornamented and the upper part of the temple is supported on 
pillars, which are of an order, the most elegant and enriched with carved work of 
exquisite beauty. 


Kumarapala’s temple at Somanatha, destroyed by Mahmud of Gazna, was de- 
signed on a wider plan of restoration onthe site of the same temple. Recent 
diggings have revealed proofs of at least three or four previous restorations, The 
smaller radius of the previous temple that was enlarged at the time of Kumara- 
pala was in evidence when the new restoration was undertaken in 1950. Stray 
sculptures of the Gurjara-Pratihara period from its ruins showing post-Valabhi 
style have been collected at the Prabhasa-pattan Museum. The workmanship 
of Kuméarapala’s temple from what was left, showed that it was later than that 
of the best period—that is, the 11th century, when the temples—Surya at 
Modhera, Athbarnath near Kalyan by the Yadava kings in the style of the work 
of the Rudra-mahalaya at Siddhapura and Vimalvasahi on Mt. Abu—were built. 


Anhilla-pattan, the old capital of Gujarat during this period has little to show 
in the way of architectural remains, because it became the quarry from which the 
kings of Ahmedabad and others carted away the material for building their own 
palaces, mosques and reservoirs. This they got ready at hand, and, consequently, 
the only remains of the Solankis and Vaghelas are but fragments, The ruins of 
Sahasra-linga-Sara, excavated two decades ago, have laid bare paved steps and 
three big stone-culverts, possibly of the early Muslim period. 


The ruins of a fine temple known as Navalakha are found at Bhumli, in the 
Barda Hills, the seat of the Jethavas from the tenth to the fourteenth centuries. 
Another oriental temple in ruins at Sejakpur is also known by the same name. 
They evince the same early Solanki style of temple-architecture. 
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Step-wells 


Water forms such an essential part of the religious and economic life of the 
Indian people that tanks, conduits, sluices and wells are common in all parts ; 
but none of these have been more artistically treated than in Gujarat. Even 
such utilitarian objects as the water-gates of the reserviors became, in the hands 
of these craftsmen, pleasing works of Art, as shown by one of the sluices of the 
Khan Sarovara tank at Anhilla-pattan, with its elegant vase-and-foliage pillars 
of the 11th century. 


The stone-mason expressed himself most favourably in the Wavas (step-wells) 
which have a marked architectural character. The Hindu type of Wdva was a 
prelude to the kind of structure that developed in later mediaeval times under 
Muslim rule, when besides functioning as a Wadva, it became enlarged and 
elaborated into a range of underground compartments and columned courts, a cool 
and refreshing retreat for the wayfarer from the heat and glare of the sun overhead. 


Gujarat, Rajaputana and Saurastra have been plentifully supplied with wells, 
many of which, especially the step-wells are not much behind the temples in archi- 
tectural pretensions. The descent to the water-level is by a series of flights 
of steps with landings at intervals, and a superstructure of pillars and architraves 
repeated in storeys upto the ground level. As the steps descend, these storeys 
increase in number over the various landings. At the far end from the entrance 
is the deep, circular well, with an arrangement at the top, on the ground level, for 
hoisting water for irrigation purposes. “The advantage of the step-well over the 
ordinary kind is that the water can always be reached as it sinks from step to step: 
the disadvantage is that, being so accessible it is easily fouled. There is a fine 
example at Ahmedabad and at Wadhwan. The one at the former site is known as 
Dada Harir’s, and an even finer one at Adalaj, north of that place, built in Samvat 
1495 at a cost of five lakh tankds; whereas at the latter site the Madha wava at 
Wadhvan is also noteworthy. 


Dada Harir’s Wava supplied water for irrigation as well as for domestic 
purposes and stood originally in a large orchard which was watered from it by the 
aid of bullocks. Drinking water was obtained from a reservoir connected with 
the well. The entire scheme embracing entrance pavilion, covered platforms 
and pillared galleries, with decoration of the enclosing walls and parapets, is 
a masterpiece of design. 


City-Gates 


Much attention was paid to the architectural appearance of city-walls and gates. 
Most old towns of any consequence were provided with these, properly built in 
stone, in contrast to the mud-walls of ordinary villages. Among the most entire, 
still existing, are those of Dabhoi near Baroda. The gates at Jhinjhuwada and at 
Ghumli are of the same type. The walls are built of great blocks of sandstone 
with heavy bastions at intervals in which will frequently be seen odd stones and 
sculptures from older ruined temples which suggest late repairs in the construction. 
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Of the gates, by far the finest is the Eastern or Hira Gate. It was covered with 
handsome carvings representing groups of warriors, animals, birds and serpents, 
some of which remain ; but the gate has been for the most part, rebuilt in Mahom- 
medan style, and finally repaired by the Marathas. The old fort at Patan, shares 
the glory of the city-walls, but unfortunately no gateway has survived ! 


It is the nature of the plastic ornamentation which gives these gateways much 
of their character, as the stone-carver has not only elaborately moulded each con- 
structional member, but in the spaces between the beams, struts, and braces he 
has introduced figures of musicians, dancers, cavaliers and other fanciful creations, 
all treated in a very spirited manner. It is instructive to compare these gateways 
with those produced by the subsequent rulers, the Muslims, as each type is thorough- 
ly representative of the widely different ideals of each community. Contrasting 
with the fundamentally militant, but, at the same time, architecturally satisfying 
fortress gates of the Mahommedan period, these rare examples of the previous age 
have no such aggressive qualities, as they are evidently designed both for their 
aesthetic as well as for their protective properties. 


Temples on Mountain - peaks 


Now we come to temples which are mostly built on mountain-peaks by the 
Jainas. The shrine of Adinatha, the firstof the 24 Tirthankaras, which dominates 
the southern summit of the hill which is 2000 feet above the sea-level, is sacred 
to the Jainas, and, is one of the five great tirthas, the others being Samet Sikhara 
or Mount Parsvanatha in Bihar, Mount Arbuda or Abu in Sirohi, Girnar in 
Saurastra and Candragiri in the Himalayas. Out of the five, three are situated 
in Gujarat, which accounts for the influence of the Jainas in matters both temporal 
and spiritual in this region. 


The Jaina shrines on Mt. Abu, an isolated hill within the southern confines of 
Rajaputana, are better known to tourists due to their being more accessible 
than those upon Satrunjaya. The temples are situated on the plateau in the 
village Delvada, Devalvada —‘ Deva-kula-pataka’ — or temple-hamlet. About 
7 miles north is Guru Sikhara, the highest point rising to 5,653 feet. About 4 miles 
from the Abu Road Station is the old fort of the Paramara chiefs of Abu, Acalagadh, 
beneath whose shattered battlements is the famous shrine and sacred tonk of 
Acalesvara. The Delvada group consists of four principal temples built by Vimala- 
shah and Tejahpala, whose marble halls were added to those erected by Vimalashah 
in 1032 and 1282 A.D, respectively. They are constructed, almost entirely of white 
marble, quarried in the plains to the North. Age and weather have exercised 
their mellowing influence upon the stone under cover, giving it a soft creamy 
tint which is very pleasing. 


The amount of beautiful ornamental detail spread over these temples in the 
minutely carved decoration ceilings, pillars, doorways, panels and niches is simply 
marvellous ; the crisp, thin, translucent, shell-like treatment of the marble surpasses 
anything seen elsewhere, and some of the designs are veritable dreams of beauty. 
The work is so delicate that ordinary chiselling would have been disastrous. It is 
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said that much of it was produced by scraping the marble away, and that the 
masons were paid by the amount of marble-dust so removed! 


Amongst all this display of the sculptors’ skill, the two great domical ceilings 
of the halls of Vimalashah and Tejahpila attract most notice, and receive much 
praise. The style in Tejahpadla temple is more elaborate, the great central pendant 
being a magnificent piece of work. How the weight of this hanging mass of 
fretted marble is supported is a mystery. In the older temple of Vimalashah, 
the pillars of the hall are of the same type as those in the halls of the Modhera Sun- 
temple and that of Ambaranatha in Kalyan, which is closer in style to temples of 
the same age in Gujarat, than to those in the Deccan, and are all of a uniform 
pattern. But in the temple of Tejahpdla, the architects had lost the early vigour 
of well-established forms and had allowed themselves a freer fancy in matter 
non-descript and whimsical designs. 


Though the detail work of these Delvida temples is exquisite, and the designs 
are not only novel in their treatment but extremely pleasing to the eye, yet 
the setting of the work is at fault. The general outlines of the temples are not 
in the best proportions. Such large domes are set too squat, they require greater 
height. The corridor ceilings are much too low, and the unnecessary massive 
beams, which separate them, are the antithesis of the fairy lightness of the sculp- 
ture and gossamer tracery. i 

The images of Tirthankaras in these Jaina temples, are all of one pattern 
and one stereotyped cast of features; they are distinguished only by their symbols, 
shown beneath them. All Hindu and Jaina statuary, of this period is, as a rule, 
more or less characterised by these faults, and the figures are often found in the 
most strained and unnatural attitudes. 


The Jaina tirtha of Taranga, about 26 miles to the east-north-east of Siddhapur 
is situated in a wild and picturesque spot high up in the hills. The temple of 
Ajitanatha, built by Kumarapala (1143-1174 A.D.) is one of the largest Jaina 
temples in Gujarat, the statue of Ajitanitha being of a colossal size, worshipped 
only with the help of a ladder on either side of the image. 

IV. The Late Mediaeval Period: from 1300 A.D. to 1600 A.D. 

The establishment of Islamic power by the end of the 12th century in Northern 
India, brought face to face two contrasting cultures whose united genius brought 
into being what we call Islamic Art of India. It drew its inspiration from Syria, 
Egypt, and Northern Africa and Sassanian Persia, and its architecture acquired 
a fundamental character of its own, distinguished by standardised forms and con- 
cepts. It is true of Islamic architecture that it always developed local Muslim 
styles based primarily on indigenous ideals and stamped with a strong national 
identity. 

When Ala-ud-din Khilji invaded Gujarat he found beautiful architecture 
flourishing. This style was marked by breadth and spaciousness combined with 
elegance. The foundation of the local Muslim style of Gujarat was laid in the 
14th century, but it could not fully develop till the Ahmadshahi dynasty. Ahmad 
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Shah built the city of Ahmedabad, and erected there such famous monuments 
as the Jami Masjid and Tin Darwaza. The latter served as the principal entrance 
to the outer courtyard of the palace. This gateway is noted for its perfectly 
framed delicate archway. 


Among the monuments of Muhammad Shah II (1442-57 A.D.), the mausoleum 
of Shaikh Ahmad at Sarkhej is the largest of its kind in Gujarat, and is distin- 
guished for its chaste simplicity; and as a pillared hall, it is difficult to improve 
upon it, 


The reign of Muhammad Begda (1459-1511 A.D.) is distinguished for the 
magnificence of its architecture. He built the new cities of Jinagadh, Mahmud- 
abad and Campaner. He further beautified Ahmedabad with new fortifications, 
spacious roads and splendid edifices. The outstanding among the monuments 
at Campdaner is the great Jami Masjid which rivals in beauty any mosque in 
Gujarat. At Ahmedabad the remains of his palace at Sarkhej with its stepped 
ghats and terraces, its pillared verandahs and bastioned windows attract our 
attention. Attention may be drawn to Rani Sipri’s Mosque, which, according 
to Fergusson, is one of the most exquisite structures in the world, and is distin- 
guished for its jewel-like carvings. The traceries may be seen in Sidi Sayyid 
Mosque to their perfection. 


With the advent of the Mahommedans in India the old order passed giving 
place to new. The movement of Islamization was epoch-making; it postulated 
a clashing of fundamental convictions, a conflict of realism with idealism, of the 
material with the visionary, of the concrete with the abstract. Nothing could 
illustrate more graphically the religious and racial diversity than the contrast 
between their respective places of worship as represented by the Mosque on one 
hand, and the Temple on the other. These structures not only provide the 
touch-stone of the two creeds, but symbolize the innermost perceptions of the 
followers of each, Compared with the clarity of the Mosque, the Temple is an 
abode of mystery ; the courts of the former are open to light and air, with many 
doorways inviting publicity; the latter has sombre passages leading to dim cells, 
jealously guarded and remote. 


The other class of building of a religious order, the Tomb, introduced into the 
province an entirely new kind of structure. The tomb-structure, however, evolved 
slowly, owing to all such memorials being prohibited. A movement which began 
with restriction against all forms of monumental Art, eventually produced some 
of the most superb examples—it strikes very curious. The tomb (Kabar Turbat) 
usually consists of a single compartment or tomb-chamber, in the centre of which 
is the cenotaph, the whole structure being roofed over by adome. In the ground 
underneath this building is the mortuary chamber and called the M aqubarah, 
with the grave (quabr) in the middle. 

During the rule of the Mahommedans, architecture in India passed through 
three different and more or less successive experiences. The first was one of the 
desecration and destruction inspired by the first heat of fanatical zeal. This 
purely destructive phase was followed by a second one in which Hindu buildings 
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were not only shattered, but were purposely dismantled and the parts removed 
to supply ready-made material for the mosques and tombs of the conquerors. 
In the early Muslim buildings which were improvised from Hindu temples, as 
a rule, the pillars of the mosques were Hindu, while the walls were Mahomedan. 
Under the third phase, when the Muslims were firmly established in various parts 
of the country, they could plan and create building compositions constructed of 
masonry, not re-conditioned, but each stone prepared specially for its purpose. 
It was in these latter circumstances that Islamic architecture in India and in 
Gujarat arrived at its true character and achieved its greatest splendour. 


Unlike the architecture of the Hindus, which was confined almost entirely 
to temples, Mohammedan architecture in India is represented by many different 
types of building, the religious as well as secular. Those of the religious nature 
consist of two kinds only, the ‘mosque’ and the ‘tomb *. On the other hand, 
the secular buildings are of a miscellaneous order, as among them may be included 
those intended for public and civic purposes, such as houses, pavilions, town- 
gates, wells, step-wells, gardens, etc. besides the imperial schemes of palace-forts 
and even cities. 


Among the religious structures, first comes the mosque or masjid ‘ the place 
of prostration,’ which is an all important-building of the Islamic faith and is also 
the key-note of the style. Derived originally from the somewhat humble dwelling 
of the founder of the creed at Medina in Arabia, traces of the shape of this domestic 
habitation are still to be detected in the developed mosque-scheme, as it is basically 
an open court-yard surrounded by a pillared verandah ; in a word, an elaboration 
and enlargement of an Arab’s house. The original purpose of the creed was to 
provide no specific structure for devotional purposes, as prayer could be performed 
in the open air with nothing between the devotee and his God. However, the nat- 
ural craving of mankind is for an enclosed building in which worship could be 
conducted in an appropriate environment, away from the distractions of every-day 
life : and it was not long before a house of prayer came into being. This began with 
a rectangular open space, the four sides being enclosed by pillared clisters. To 
meet a demand for some focal point in the scheme, the cloisters on the Mecca side 
(in India on the West) of the courtyard were expanded and elaborated into a 
pillared hall or sanctuary, with a wall at the back containing a recess called ‘Mihrab’; 
indicating the quibla or direction for prayer. On the right side of the mihrdb 
stands the mirabar or pulpit, while a portion of the sanctuary is screened off into 
a compartment for women. An elevated platform from which the muezzim (mulla) 
summons the faithful to prayer is also a necessity, and usually takes the form of a 
high tower or minaret. The principal or congregational mosque in a city is called 
the ‘Jami Masjid’. 

The mosque has no need of a central shrine, it 1s sufficient for the devotee to 
turn in the direction of Mecca, but the focal point of the temple is a sacred 
chamber. Architecturally the mosque is wholly visible and intelligible, while the 
temple is complex. The representation of natural forms is prohibited by Islamic 
usage, whereas the walls of the temples pulsate with imagery, and their interiors 
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are the dwelling places of Gods. The inscriptional art of calligraphy so common in 
a mosque is rare in a temple, as the Hindus convey their meaning by iconography 
and carved figure-compositions. By a multitude of these figured forms, the 
Hindus gave to the temple an effect vivid and colourful ; but all of it in the natural 
tint and texture of the stone: the Mohammedans broke up their wall-surfaces in 
patterns of different coloured marble, and also applied schemes of painted plaster 
and brilliantly glazed tiles. 


In the Western wall of the tomb-chamber, there is generally a mihrab, but 
some of the larger mausoleums also include a mosque as a separate building, the 
whole being contained within one enclosure, called a rauzd, after the garden (al- 
rauzd) of Medinah in which is enshrined the Prophet’s tomb. Occasionally impor- 
tant tombs are designated dargahs, a word of Persian origin, signifying a ‘ court’ or 
a ‘ palace.’ 


In the matter of architecture-procedure, the Hindus had adopted a different 
constructional principle, the basis of their building art being trabeate and the other 
of the Muslim being archuate. The indigenous architecture of India was of the 
trabeate order, as all spaces were spanned by means of beams laid horizontally; 
as distinct from this, the Mohammedan buildings had adopted the arch as a method 
of bridging a space, so that their style was archuate. Accordingly the Indian phase of 
Islam style of architecture is known as‘ Indo-Islam.’ The real excellence of Indo- 
Islamic architecture was due to the living knowledge and skill possessed by the 
Indian craftsmen, particularly in the art of working in stone. _ 


For the purposes of study, the architecture produced in Gujarat during this 
Muslim period may be resolved into three main divisions : (i) The Delhi or Impe- 
rial, (ii) the Provincial, and (tt?) the Mughul. The first refers to the architecture 
evolved under dynasties of Khilji and Tughlaq, associated mainly with their rule 
at Delhi, the capital city and centre of Imperial power. The second of these styles; 
the Provincial, refers to those modes of building practised in the self-contained 
portion of the country like Gujarat, after the governors had thrown off the alleg- 
SEO Delhi, when they proceeded to develop a form of architecture in accordance 
with their own individual ideals, for a period partly contemporary with the central 
power at Delhi. The third style—the Mughul—was the latest and the ripest form of 
Indo -Islamiec architecture, which emergin g after the middle of the 16th century, 
continued to flourish until the 18th centur ‘, by which time the empire of the 

Great Moghuls’ had begun to approach its end, 


Provincial Style of Islamic Architecture in Gujarat: 
The building art of the Muslims 


six hundred years, exhibits a variety 
Gujarat where it is characterised by a 


in this country, covering a period of about 
of forms. But it is at its most elegant in 
happy blending of two cultures.® 


* Wag Lima: “ The 4 : 
Annual, dense ima; “The Indo-Islamic Architecture of Gujarat ”—The Times of India 
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At the time the Mohammedans made their first inroads into Gujarat, the prov- 
ince was thickly populated and the early invaders, including Mahmud of Ghazni, 
left no mark on its civilisation which was already well advanced. Gujarat struggled 
valiantly for its independence until at the end of the 13th century, Alauddin | 
conquered the country and appointed governors to administer this province. 
At the close of the 14th century Muzaffar, a Rajaput convert to Islam, who had 
been appointed Governor by Muhamud Shah III Tughlaq, assumed independent 
rule. Gujarat continued its fight for liberation during the rule of Ahmed Shahi 
dynasty in the 15th and 16th centuries, and the rebellious spirit of its people was 
never fully subdued. 


The Mohammedans, who had conquered by arms a province that had already 
reached a high state of civilisation, were themselves conquered in the realm of archi- 
tecture by being forced to adopt the provincial Hindu and Jaina styles in tacit 
acknowledgment of the superiority of these to anything they were acquainted with. 
In the earlier half of the 14th century they demolished many Hindu buildings and 
used the columns from these in new mosques at Broach, Cambay, Dholka and other 
places. The best example of this experimental and transitory stage in Indo- 
Islamic architecture is the Jimi Masjid of Cambay. The second phase is to be seen 
in the work of the first half of the 15th century. The Jami Masjid at Ahmedabad 
which is the finest example of this period displays a bolder approach and a more 
skilful handling of form and detail! “The*third phase, often referred to as the 
Begada period, comprises the work of the later part of the 15th century and the 
16th century. The Jami Masj id at Camphner reflects the full magnificence of 
the style of this period. 


Some of the buildings of the earliest Mohammedan period in Gujarat such as 
the tomb of Shaikh Farid at Patan were actually Hindu temples transformed by 
means of a few changes and additions. To this phase also belong the entrances to 
the Jami Masjid at Cambay (1325 A.D.) and the Hilal Khan Qazi Mosque at Dholka 
(1883 A.D.), both of which are almost copies of Hindu temple-porches. The 
sanctuary of the mosque at Cambay, however, has an enclosed facade with arches 
like those of Qutub mosque at Delhi. The pillars inside the sanctuary are used 
in combination with an engrailed Hindu arch. These early experiments in design 
and construction were to be transformed later into most dignified and excellent 
style. 


The shifting of the old seat of government from Anhilwad to Karnavati by 
Ahmad Shah I in 1411 A.D. marks the beginning of the second phase of the de- 
velopment of the provincial style. It is due to the enthusiasm of this ruler and 
his long and prosperous reign, that Ahmedabad (as Karnavati was renamed) 
owes its fame as a city of unparalleled architectural beauty. 


The first quarter of the 15th century saw the completion of the mosque of 
Sayyed Alam and the exquisite Jami Masjid. One can easily see in these the 
gradual unfolding of a new style. The period which is marked by striving after 
a new form for the minaret reaches its culmination in the most skilful composition 
and exquisite detailing of the Jami Masjid built in 1423. The spaciousness and 
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simplicity of the flagged courtyard of this mosque, which measures 225 ft. by 220 
ft., beautifully offsets the richness of tthe liwan facade which consists of a centrally 
placed arches screen, with pillared porticos on either side. The upper portions of 
the famous ‘shaking’ minarets were unfortunately destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1819 A.D., but their richly moulded bases still stand guard on either side of the 
tall central archway. These bases are an elongated application of ty pical plinths 
and main structural profiles of Jaina temples. 


Within the liwan or sanctuary stand 260 slender pillars, supporting 15 domes 
arranged in a symmetrical pattern. The three central domes cap the nave which 
rises to three storeys, while the side aisles go up to two storeys and the rest of the 
building is only one storey high. In the northern portion of the liwan is a mezzanime 
for the zendnd. The nave is made up of two superimposed pillared galleries and 
the tall pillars supporting the central domes are twice as high as the pillars of the 
aisledomes. The galleries enclose a wide central shaft and the balconies over- 
looking the shaft have seats with sloping backs. On the outside of these galleries, 
perforated stone screens of exquisite design fill up the spaces between the dwarf 
pillars to fore loggias. The screens cut off all glare, and achieve a most pleasing 
effect of diffused light and perfect ventilation. 


It was in the interior conception of the mosque that the problem of better 
lighting and a soaring effect was most artistically solved. The lighting is typical 
of Ahmedabad mosques, The pillars are Jaina or Hindu in style and the domes, 
built on the principles of Jaina construction, have octagonal columns, and arran- 
gement of beams with horizontal’ corbelling of courses and beautifully carved 
pendants. The external parapets, mouldings, bands, chajjés and other details 
are very refined in treatment and are typically Hindu. 


__ The first and second periods of this Art range from 1300 to 1459A.D. The Indo- 

Islamic architecture of this part of the country is pre-eminent, firstly owing to the 
assiduous patronage and building ambitions of the Muslim dynasty who ruled 
over it, and secondly to the profound artistic traditions of the inhabitants. As 
regards the former, it was not so much the aesthetic in-being of the Ahmad Shahi 
Sultans that produced such structural achievements, but it was the egotism of a 
forceful and prosperous regime that found expression in these magnificent 
monuments. 


The Muslim rulers were fortunate in having the unrivalled aesthetic resources 
of the conquered territory in Gujarat, and found some of the most accomplished 
artisans in the whole of India. For generations these guilds of craftsmen had been 
employed in building the Brahmanical and the Jaina temples which so profusely 
adorn this region, so that architecture and all the arts associated with it had become 
part of their racial consciousness, To direct this genius to their own purposes was 
an easy matter for the Muslim overlords, and the facility with which the craftsmen 
adapted themselves and their art to the new conditions, indicates that such a 
change presented no insuperable difficulties. When these hereditary temple-builders 
were constrained by the Islamic authorities to change their orientation, and 
create structures of an entirely new order in the form of mosques and tombs, the 
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ancient rules of their craft called Silpa, which constitute their architectural code, 
became at one stroke obsolete, and could no longer be their guide. The Gujarat 
artisans, however, found the release from their own hieratic connections not 
unwelcome; for, in spite of being now a subject-race, they expressed themselves 
abundantly. 


In such circumstances, of all the provincial styles which emerged under 
Islamic rule, that which flourished in Gujarat is the most indigenously Indian. 
Not only the undertones in these buildings are in the idiom of the country, but in 
some of the finer examples considerable portions of their compositions are adap- 
tations and even entire extracts from either Hindu or Jaina temples, as the arti- 
sans were probably more resourceful, more fertile and more vitally artistic than 
elsewhere. ‘Just as the Norman invaders were at the mercy of the English 
masons in the production of their Cathedral architecture, so the Muslim over- 
lords of Gujarat were in the hands of the local guilds of craftsmen in the prepara- 
tion of their mosques and tombs.’?® 


The style of the Brahmanical and Jaina temples of pre-Muslim Gujarat is 
of special interest to students of architecture because of the part played by it 
in the evolution of the later ‘ Gujarati’ style of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
where the synthesis between the highly developed indigenous style and the wholly 
different ideas and traditions introduced by the conquering Muslims, led to the 
development of one of the most pleasing varieties of Indo-Saracenic (or better 
still of Indo-Islamic) architecture to be“found in India." 


The First and Second Period - 1300 to 1450 


The tomb of Baba Arjun Shah at Petlad (District Kaira) is a square 
structure with a dome over it, and has been described as somewhat squat and 
heavy in its proportions resembling the tomb of Ghiyads-ud-din Tughlaq at 
Delhi. It bears one of the earliest Muslim inscriptions in the province of Gujarat 
being dated Hijri 633 (1236 A.D.), i.e. more than sixty years before the first 
permanent conquest of the country by Ala-ud-din Khilji. This ancient tomb of 
the Muslim Saint contains also a loose epigraph in Arabic which records the erec- 
tion of a mosque (Masjid) in the year 1813 during the reign of Sultan Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, when Alpkhan was in charge of the administration. 


The other notable record of this period is the beautiful Arabic inscription at 
Cambay on Ikhtiyar-ud-Daulah’s tomb dated Hiri 716 (1316 A.D.) Commemora- 
ting the martyrdom and the last resting place of an Amir, who was the ‘ Comman- 
der of the Sea’ at this port. 


10 Perey Brown: Indian Architecture : Muslim Period, p. 45 (1942). 

Sir T. C. Hope has said, “ As to the style, it, was tae pina iak Stee ee cation 
ans to find themselves among a their equals in conception, their superiors in execution, 
and whose tastes had been Oe Oe cine of cultivation. While moulding them, they were 
moulded by them and though insisting on the bold features of their own minaret and pointed 
arch, they were fain to borrow the pillared hall, the delicate traceries and the rich surface orna- 
ments of their despised and prostrate foe. This combination of styles explains why the Muslim 
architecture. assumed in Gujarat a distinct local form.”—Hope & Fergusson, Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, p. 42. 
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Anhilwid Patan continued throughout the 14th century to be the head- 
quarters of the Muslim governors. In 1300 A.D. Alpkhan became the first in the 
long line of the Imperial Afghan nazims or Governors who ruled over this province 
for the next hundred years, on behalf of the Khilji and the Tughlag Sultans of 
Delhi. On the overthrow of the authority of Delhi, the first independent Sultan 
of Gujarat founded the city of Ahmedabad in 1411. This Alpkhan is said to have 
constructed the Adinah mosque at Patan by converting once an idol-temple into 
a mosque, which was remarkable for its size.!” 


We shall presently survey the principal monuments at Cambay, Broach, 
Dholkaé and Mangrol, which still remain as memorials of the sway of the Khilji 
and Tughlaq Sultans and their governors in these parts of Western India during 
the 14th century. The towns mentioned above were very important centres of 
trade and population, six centuries ago. 


The first contact of the indigenous architectural style of Western India with 
the totally different traditions imported by the Islamic conquerors is an important 
landmark in the history of Fine Art in India. The new ‘ Gujarat’ style thus 
started, reached its climax during the independent Sultans of Gujarat. 


The Jami Masjid at Cambay was built from the spoils of a Hindu temple in 
1825, which was the first year of the reign of Sultan Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq and 
is still in excellent preservation. The mosque stands on the west side of a large 
courtyard, while on the other three sidés are pillared corridors. The remains of 
a mandapa or entrance-porch of a temple, adorned with images and sculptures 
had been brought to light by a collapse of the courtyard walls in recent years. 
This structure is remarkable for its fine proportions and spacious design and 
above all, noble facade, all of which indicate the effect of the new influence from 
Delhi on the local Gujarat style. The marble tomb or rauzd of Umar-al Kazeruni, 
adjoining the Jami Masjid at Cambay, is now a picturesque ruin, built on 20th 
October, 1333. The Idgih or Namazgah-i-Id in Cambay was built in 1381 
(Hijri 788) by nobles when Firuz Shah was the Sultan. 


The public or Jémi Masjid at Broach is the early Muslim monument in Broach, 
belonging to the reign of Sultan Ghias-ud-din Tughlagq, in the first half of the 14th 
century. This Masjid at Broach, although built on the site of the Hindu or Jaina 


** Percy Brown : Indian Architecture: Muslim Period. (1942) p. 46. 


13 Sir J aS s : . <r Se) . 
Poa poser Marshall notices this fact in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. III., pp- 


“When the armies of Ala-ud-din Khilji overran Gujarat and annexed it to Delhi Sultanate, 
they found still flourishing there a singularly beautiful style of architecture. The zenith 
of the style had been reached some two centuries before the coming of the Mahomedans; but 
at the close of the 13th century the school of Western India was still full of vitality and the 
Indian architects and craftsmen, when the conquerors pressed into their service were hardly less 
gifted than their forefathers, who designed the farfamed: temples at Somanath and Siddhapur, at 
Modhera and Mount Abu. The builders, who came from Delhi to the new province must have 
been copy aye with the spirit of the Imperial architecture, and it is more than likely that 


| Tt personally participated in the building of the splendid structures erected by 
Ala-ud-din at the dargah of Nizam-ud-din and the ‘Qutb,’ This pea had an intimate bearing 
snipe aa development of the Gujarat school. It meant that the sense for symmetry 
and ‘ion and the almost faultless taste which had characterised Khilji architecture, beca 
from the outset, the key-notes of the Gujarati style also.” ji architecture 
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shrines with the carved ceiling intact, shows a wonderful richness and variety 
of patterns ; and though smaller than that at Cambay, is nevertheless a beautiful 
specimen of Muslim architecture. 


The beautiful Idgéh at Broach situated outside the city to the west on the 
road leading to the village of Vejalpur, is perhaps the finest of its class in all 
Gujarat and one of the oldest, Muslim monuments in the province. The lofty 
nimbar has an inscription dated Hijri 726 (1826 A.D.) on one side; and the whole 
area is surrounded by a wall with a picturesque entrance. The builder of the 
Idg’h at Broach is the same nobleman who constructed the great Jami Masjid 
at Cambay in Hijri 625 (January 1325), a little over a year previously. 


Dholka with its associations of the Vaghela dynasty of Hindu rulers, a taluka 
town in the Ahmedabad district, appears to have been in the 14th century an 
important place. There are two mosques at Dholka belonging to this early period. 
The earlier of the two, known as Hilal Khan Qazi’s Masjid was erected in 1888 A.D, 
The central dome of this building is raised nearly seven feet above the others by 
short pillars, the interspaces being filled in with tracery. One end of the Masjid 
is screened off, for the use of the women, by a partition of perforated stone-work 
and the floor of this area is raised nearly three feet above that of the rest of the 
mosque, with its own mihrab and a separate entrance, This arrangement at the 
Dholk& mosque takes the place of the Jater-Zanana galleries in the Jami Masjid, 
as also in Ahmad Shah’s and other masjids at Ahmedabad. The mihrdbs in the 
Dholka mosque are all of marble, and beautifully seulptured. The finely carved 
panels in the ceiling appear to have.originally belonged to Hindu temples. This 
Hilél Khan’s masjid has no minars, their place being taken by two low turrets on 
the front wall on either side of the central arch. One of the most artistic adjuncts 
to this old Masjid, is the beautiful portico supported on thirty-two pillars, through 
which the court is entered on the east. The other monuments is the old Jami 
Masjid, known as Tankd Masjid, built during the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
in 1361 A.D. The structre clearly appears to have been bodily built from spoils 
of a Hindu temple. 


Mangrol, the small sea-port on the south-west coast of Saurastra was a centre 
of considerable trade and population during the middle of the 14th century, as 
can be judged from the number of its Muslim monuments dating from the Tughlaq 
period. The Jami Masjid at Mangrol built in 1383-84 in the reign of Firuz Tughlaq, 
is a solid and extensive structure, but without minarets. Though built largely 
of old Hindu materials, a good deal of new work appears to have been added. 
The other noteworthy monuments of this time are the ‘ Masjid-I-Rehemat ’ ie. 
the ‘ Mosque of Mercy,’ which is close to the magbara or family-tombs of the Shaikhs, 
built in 1882-88 by the Qazi-ul-Qutb. The Ravali Masjid was constructed in 
1886 by one Malek Abdul—both during the reign of Firuz Shah. The construc- 
tion of the inner citadel at Mangrol fortress, with gates of steel was completed on 
May 1395, as can be gathered from a Sanskrit epitaph about this event, when 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud reigned at Yoginipura (Delhi) and Sri Dafr (Zafar) 
Khan was ruling the province of Gujarat, as his absolute political officer. 
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Ahmad Shah I, though nominally the third Sultan of the dynasty, is regarded 
as the real founder of a Sultanate and of the city of Ahmedabad in 1411, which not 
only maintained a prosperous sway over Gujarat for well-nigh two centuries, but 
has also left behind it a large number of architectural monuments of supreme 
beauty and perfection as its heritage for posterity to admire and to study. 


The remarkable development of the provincial style of Gujarat architecture 
owed much to the forceful personality of Ahmad Shah I., who inaugurated an era 
of unparalleled architectural activity. For, stimulated by his zeal for building 
projects on a large scale, the officials of the court and other eminent persons, also 
undertook the production of mosques, tombs and similar structures within the 
precincts of the capital. Upwards of fifty mosques, large and small, irrespective 
of tombs, are to be counted within the walls of Ahmedabad, the whole forming a 
rich treasury of Indo-Islamic Art. 


Chief among the buildings erected in Ahmedabad during the early part of its 
pounder’s reign were four mosques, each illustrating a phase in the development 
of the style. These are (1) Ahmad Shah’s mosque within the citadel (1411), (2) 
Mosque of Haibat Khan (1412), (3) the Mosque of Sayyid Alam (1412), and (4) 
the Jami Masjid (finished in 1423) — all of which were completed during the first 
quarter of the 15th century. 





Perhaps the oldest Muslim architectural monument in Ahmedabad is the Ah- 
mad Shah’s mosque or Masjid near the Bhadra, built in 1414 of old material from 
Hindu temples. Inside the mosque, in the north-west corner, raised on 25 pillars 
is the Muluk Khana or the ‘ Royal Gallery’:(popularly known as the ‘ Zandnd gal- 
lery,’ curtained to the east and south by perforated screen-work. It has been 
remarked that, ‘ it is only in the Gujarat mosques of the 14th and first half of the 
15th century that these royal or Zanana galleries appear. In the later masjids 
they are wanting, and the reason of this marked change is that, in mosques 
built by courtiers and private individuals, no such separate chapel was required. *14 


The Jami Masjid of Ahmedabad begun in 1412 was completed in 1423. This 
mosque is one of the largest in India and has been considered by competent critics 
to be one of the most beautiful in the East The Jami Masjid has been described 
as “One of the most superb, as it is also one of the most imposing structures of its 
class in the world.’4* The Jami Masjid stands at one end of a very extensive 
courtyard which has a reseryoir in the centre and is surrounded on three sides by a 
covered corridor. It has 15 principal domes with about 260 graceful pillars. Its 
facade is so admirably composed and so well-proportioned in its parts, that its vast- 
ness only serves to enhance the beauty and impressiveness of the whole. One 
corner of the mosque is occupied by the Royal Gallery, which is shut off from the 
rest by perforated screen-work. In the interior conception of this Jami Masjid, 
the problem of increased height and better illumination, together with an upward 
trend by means of vertical lines, was most artistically solved by additional storeys 

ued. Burgess, The Mohamedan Architecture of Ahmedabad, Part I., p. 18. 
. J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1910, I1., pp. 230. 
john Marshall, Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, p. 610. 
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or upper range of pillared pavilions, planned on the examples of earlier temple 
architecture as found in the remains of Rudra Mahalaya temple and the designs 
of step-wells common in Western India. 


‘In Ahmedabad itself, however, the Hindu influence continued to be felt 
throughout. Even the mosques are Hindu or rather Jaina, in every detail, only 
here and there an arch is inserted, not because it was wanted constructively, but 
because it was a symbol of the faith, while in their tombs and palaces even this is 
generally wanting. The truth of the matter is that the Hindu kingdom of Gujarat 
had been in a high state of civilization before its subjugation by the Mahomedans 
and the remains of their temples at Siddhapur, Patan, Modhera and elsewhere, 
testify to the building capacity of the race, and the Mahomedans had forced them- 
selves upon this race. The Caulukyas, however, conquered their conquerors, and 
forced them to adopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any, the invader 
knew or could have introduced ; the result is a style which combines all the ele- 
gance and finish of Jaina or Caulukyan Art, witha certain largeness of conception 
which the Hindu never quite attained, but which is characteristic of the people 
who at this time were subjecting all India to their sway. *!7 


During the interval of sixteen years following the death of Ahmad Shah in 
1442, the Rani-ki-Hazira beyond the king’stomb (the ‘Huzra’ so named after the 
‘Chamber’ in which the Prophet died and was buried) is a square open enclosure of 
120 feet diameter, composed of a substantial arcaded screen with pillared cloisters 
carried along with its inner and outer sides... Within the open court thus formed is a 
platform on which stand the marble cenotaphs, elaborately carved and also inlaid 
with choice metal and chaste mother-of-pearl. 


Mahmud Shah’s (1442-51) reign is notable for the beginning of a project 
which afterwards developed into an architectural complex of considerable impor- 
tance. At Sarkhej, six miles from Ahmedabad, a mausoleum and a memorial 
mosque to the memory of a famous saint Shaikh Ahmed Khattri or Khattu were 
erected. Sanctified by these structures, Sarkhej became a place of retreat for Guj- 
rat Sultans ; and so in addition to the original tombs there arose palaces, gardens, 
pavilions, gateways, a large artificial lake, besides other mausoleums, all on the 
same grand scale, and of a high architectural order. Shaikh Ahmad’s tomb is 104 
feet square, the largest of its kind in Gujarat, while the central chamber is a domed 
hall of 36 feet width. The chamber is enclosed by aseries of traceried screens; but 
in this instance, in place of perforated marble, the panels contain a ‘fret-work’ of 
brass, cut and chased into a bewildering diversity of elegant patterns. 

The Masjid at Sarkhej is believed to be ‘ the perfection of architectural design. ; 
Its beauty is due to its chaste simplicity and classic restraint ; and as J ames Burgess 
puts it, ‘except the Moti Masjid at Agra, there is probably no mosque in India that 
Surpasses this in simple elegance. ’ 

17 J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. IL., p. 280. 
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Darya Khan’s tomb (1453) is composed entirely of brick instead of being built 
of stone, as are all the other monuments in Gujarat ; and, in view of this method 
of construction, no beams or pillars figure in their design, their place being taken 
by arches and solid brick piers. It is thus an example of a foreign style, which 
at this time found its way into the country of Gujarat, and is identified as 
a provincial form of architecture of Southern Persia, with which country the coastal 
towns of Western India had close commercial relations. 


The civil architecture like that of the ‘ Hauz-I-Qutb ’ or the Kankaria lake to 
the south-east of Raipur in Ahmedabad still perpetuates the memory of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din (1451). Five hundred years after this event, Ahmedabad celebrated 
its memory in 1952. The reservoir, probably the largest of its kind in India 
according to Prof. Commisseriat, is a regular polygon of thirty-four sides. The 
supply-sluice to the east of the lake is exquisitely carved. In other countries 
and with other people, a mechanical adjunct of this kind would be considered so 
distinetly a piece of engineering detail that the builder would scarcely dreamof 
making it a pleasing architectural feature. But the architects of Ahmedabad, 
born and bred up in the tradition of the days of similar sluices at ‘ Sahasralinga 
Tank’ at Patan, of ‘ Minal-sara’ at Dholka and of ‘ Karna-sagar’ near Rupena 
river, thought differently, and their genius has transformed the sluices at Kankaria 
and later at Sarkhej into exquisite works of Art, 


Another object of architectural ‘beauty at Ahmedabad is found in the 
inflow and outflow of the great tanks which abound everywhere around the 
city. Nowhere did the inhabitants of Ahmedabad show how essentially they were 
an architectural people as in these utilitarian works. It was a necessity of their 
nature that every object should be made ornamental, and their success was as great 
in these as in their mosques or palaces.’!8 


Throughout the period of the Sultanate and of Mughal rule, as is the case 
to-day, the Kankaria lake with its Nagina Bagh were the favourite resort of the 
rulers and the people, and were among the sights of Ahmedabad. The European 
travellers of the 17th century, Della Valle (1628), Ma delso (1638), Thevenot (1666), 
all appear to have visited it; and they give enthusiastic accounts of the place. 


Third or Begada Period (1459 to cir 1550 A.D.) 


With the reign of Mahmud L., Begada (1459-1511) came Gujarat’s greatest 
days; and the same time the building Art of the country also attained its final 
and most sumptuous form. This high degree of achievement was effected through 
the encouragement that was extended to this mode of expression by the ruler’s 
passion for monumental architecture. Three important cities were founded by 
Mahmud, each one adorned with noble buildings. Ahmedabad, which was 
the capital, even before his time, a city of considerable architectural splendour, was 
made still more magnificent by his additions and improvements. This zeal for 
monuments and building enterprises that came into being in all parts of his terri- 
tory lasted for the last half of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th centuries. 


™. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vot. II, 241. 
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The majority of these buildings were ‘Mausoleums’ consisting of the usual 
combination of a tomb and its accompanying mosque comprising the so-called 
‘rauza.’ The rauzd of Sayyid Usman (1460 A.D.,) at Usmanpur, a suburb on the 
opposite side of the Sabarmati from Ahmedabad, is remarkable on account of the 
addition of the architectural motif in the form of an orial window of attractive design, 
which was at first attested to the sides of the mosque sanctuary, but afterwards 
found a place on the facade. The window itself was fitted with a perforated stone 
screen and projected in front were pillars, a shallow balcony, and a prominent cave. 


The mausoleum of Shah Alam (built in 1475), one and a half miles south from 
Ahmedabad is of fair dimensions, being 65 feet square. There is something casket- 
like in the arrangement of this tomb consisting as it does, of one traceried compart- 
ment within another and the cenotaph is enshrined in its centre. The building 
is composed of three concentric enclosures comprising an outer arcade of perforat- 
ed screens, a colonnade of encircling pillars and within this, a screened compart- 
ment forming the tomb-chamber, surmounted by a dome. But the chief archi- 
tectural characteristic of this mausoleum is an indication of an increased use of 
the arch, as although the basis of the external screen still consists of a range of 
pillars, the spaces between are filled with an arcade of pointed arches. 


It was in the structure of the tombs, as distinct from the mosques, that the 
arcuate system began to make most.progress, as may be seen in the groups of the 
sepulchral monuments at such places as Vatva, Mahmudabad and Campaner. 
This was due to the tomb-design lending. itself more readily to the employment 
of the arch, owing to the basis of its composition being a square hall. On the 
other hand, although archways appeared early in the mosque facade, its columned 
interior was more easily produced by means of the bracket and the beam. 

At Vatva, which is six miles south of Ahmedabad, the principal tomb is that 
of Qutb’l Alam, built about 1480. This building is not formed of a screen of arches 
enclosing a columnar interior, like the rauzd of Shah Alam, but is a double-storeyed 
structure in which arcuate system is used consistently throughout. The tomb 
which enshrines the remains of Mubarak Sayyid, erected about 1484, near Mahmu- 
dabad, a town some seventeen miles south-south-east, is a building which represents 
the final and complete acceptance of the arcuate style in the tomb-architecture 
of Gujarat. 


The mosque of Muhafiz Khan built in 1492 in the capital, is a structure on a 
decidedly small seale but so exquisitely fashioned as to exemplify one of the traits 
of the Indian patron whose occasional pleasure was to demand such architectural 
gems of refinement, making it a building of more than ordinary elegance and 
grace, 

The rauza of Rani Sipri built in 1505, not larger than Muhafiz Khan’s mos- 
que is again a work of goldsmith-like delicacy, and of almost ivory finish. The 
building is notable as it marks a further evolutionary step in the mosque-archi- 
tecture ; for, at the end of its pillared frontage are tall slender finials, the ultimate 
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form assumed by the mindret, now converted from a turret with winding stairway 
into a solid and ornamental accessory. 


In the sanctuary of the Sidi Sayyid’s masjid, built in 1515, walls are composed 
of perforated stone screens of a character which has given this small and almost 
insignificant building a world-wide reputation. Screens of a similar type were a 
frequent method of enrichment in all the architecture of Gujarat ; and they were 
also the means of providing light and air. But the patterns of this tracery were 
usually relatively small, often square panels, while geometrical designs predominat- 
ed. In the production of the Sidi Sayyid mosque, however, an artist was forth- 
coming with exceptional vision, who put aside all conventions and proceeded to 
treat these stone-slabs as a finely meshed canvas on which he could freely express 
in ornamental form what was in his mind. One of the subjects thus presented may 
be designated the ‘ palm and parasite’ motif, a common and natural phenomenon 
in Oriental plant life, but here treated with such aesthetic sensitiveness and tech- 
nical skill as to compare favourably with the applied art of any other country. 
Sidi Sayyid’s mosque is the last of the buildings in the style of Gujarat to show 
any marked originality, or to indicate that the Art was still a living movement. 


Buildings continued to be produced, however, in this mode for another half 
a century, but none of them show any special character, and they are all repetitions 
or variations of what had appeared before. Among these may be mentioned the 
Rani Ripamati’s Rauza (Cir. 1515 A-D.), the Isinpur Rauza (Cir. 1520), the 
Saraspur Rauza (Cir. 1530), and the mosque at the mausoleum of Shah Alam (Cir. 
1550). se 


While the building Art was maintained at avery high level in the capital, Sul- 
tan Mahmud Begda was expediting the creation of his new capital at Campaner, 
seventy-eight miles south-east from Ahmedabad, which he had begun in 1485. 
It is, therefore, necessary to revert to this date in order to follow this ruler’s un- 
dertaking which was the great architectural accomplishment of his reign. Cam- 
paner was planned in the usual manner of an Indian capital, with a walled citadel 
containing the palace as its focal point, while around this was grouped the outer 
city ; the latter apparently covering a large area as ruins of buildings forming part 
of it are encountered in the adjoining forest nearly three miles away. Then over 
all, towering up 2500 feet is the fortified hill of Pavagadh, with incidents in its 
history as romantic and tragic as any in India. The walls of the citadel of Cam- 
paner with its bastions and well-proportioned gateways, and one or two civic build- 
ings such as the Mandi or ‘Custom House’ and quarters of the guard still remain ; 
but the majority of the monuments which have survived are mosques and tombs, 
the sacred character of these having protected them from dismantling and plunder. 


_ Most striking of all the buildings is the Jami Masjid (1485-1507), a concep- 
tion, displaying the skilful unison of its parts and the symmetrical appearance of 
the whole. The effect of stately elegance of this masjid is highly enhanced by the 
appropriate exterior embellishments before a spectator enters the precincts of 
the mosque. The model of Campaner masjid appears to be the Jami masjid at 
Ahmedabad built some seventy-five years before. The dominating feature of the 
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building is the upper structure of the nave which mounts up by three storeys to a 
height of 65 feet. Access to each floor is obtained by a staircase in the minarets, 
the first floor being continuous with the roof of the remainder of the sanctuary, thus 
forming a wide terrace. The second floor is confined entirely within the limits of 
the Latin Cross, but is a commodious pillared gallery, one end communicating with 
the oriel window above the main arch of the facade. In this storey, the baleony 
inclosing the ‘rotunda’ is octagonal with the ribbed and richly fretted dome ris- 
ing on pillars immediately above. Around each of the balconies are stone-seats 
with sloping back-rests ; the galleries themselves separated from the pillared 
prayer-hall below, provide retreats for peaceful meditation, high up and away from 
the worshipper beneath. 


Those who designed such buildings were not only accomplished architects, 
but students of human nature as well. The architecture of Carnpaner had its own 
special character differing in a modified degree from that in other parts of Gujarat ; 
because, it appears, those employed in its construction seem to have settled down 
in the locality for a whole generation and being more or less isolated, developed a 
mode of their own. 


No account of the architecture of Gujarat under Muslim rule would be com- 
plete without reference to some structures of a secular order, which in no way are 
inferior in design and execution to the religious buildings described so far. Among 
these is a grand palatial scheme at Sarkhej consisting of a large artificial lake with 
the imperial residences occupying two of its sides, brought to fulfilment by Mahu- 
mud Begadaé. Even in its ruins, itis still’a ehaste and elegant architectural con- 
ception, signifying the sumptuous spirit of the time. 


During a period of such universal aesthetic appreciation as appears to have 
existed in Gujarat, it is only in the nature of things that the most utilitarian 
objects should be treated artistically, among which mention may be made of the 
sluice-ways regulating the supply of water to the great lake of Sarkhej and of 
Kankaria referred to above. Such accessories, ordinarily related to the back- 
ground and, regarded merely as a means to an end in the hands of the Gujarat 
craftsmen were made into attractive works of Art, taking their place as an integral 
part of their economic environment. 


Step-wells 


No utilitarian structure in Gujarat, however, illustrates more expressively 
the artistic atmosphere of the period than the architectural treatment accorded 
to the step-well or Wdava, a common feature in the towns and the road-side 
of Western India. The practice of making these public wells into notable works 
of Art began during the Hindu regime, and this tradition was not only maintained, 
but considerably developed under Islamic rule. In no other part of baie, BOE. 
in any other country, have these relatively commonplace objects been enlarged 
or embellished to such an extent. These Wava-structures were not merely erections 
over the well-shaft, but took the form of extensive subterranean galleries, of 
highly architectural order. The Wava consists of two parts: a vertical well-shaft, 
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from which water is drawn up by ropes in the usual manner, and a commodious 
passage-way descending by means of flight of steps in regular stages to the level of 
the water. 


Two of the most elaborate of these step-wells already referred to above, are 
the ‘ Dada Harir’s Wava’ in Ahmedabad constructed in 1499, and that at Adalaj, - 
a village about twelve miles north of that city, built in 1495. In the Bai Harir’s 
Wava, the subterranean passage-way takes the form of aseries of galleries connected 
by stair-ways in three pillared storeys, so that a system of super-columniation 1s 
an outstanding characteristic of the main conception. At each stage the gallery 
is expanded into a pillared compartment, and it is here that the similarity to the 
‘rotunda’ of the mosque sanctuary previously referred to, is noticeable. Around 
each compartment are balconies, and thus each storey becomes a cool and quiet 
retreat, not unlike the upper storyes of the naves of the mosques. When it 
is understood that the pillars, capitals, railings, wall-surfaces, cornices and borders 
of these Wava are almost as profusely sculptured as are the temples and mosques, 
some idea of their artistic and architectural importance may be realised. 


Such a virile manifestation of an architectural style as that which flourished 
in Gujarat naturally penetrated into~the surrounding territory, its influence 
being readily observable in several buildings on the western side of India. Among 
these are three mosques now situated.in the old State of Jodhpur in Rajaputana, 
one in the town of Nagor and others at Jhalor. It was not so much the principles 
of the Building Art as the Architectural Decoration of the Gujarati buildings, 
that affected the styles with which this artistic province came into contact. 


CHAPTER THREE 
SCULPTURE IN STONE, WOOD AND METAL | 


) iaaper’s Sculpture in its best period is never a mere embellishment, but 

an indivisible part of an architectural scheme; and yet a part which never 
loses its individuality as pure sculpture of the highest perfection. Apart from 
architecture, it exists in the form of statues. It very probably arose to satisfy 
man’s first artistic craving, made manifest first as a decorative art, developing later 
into giving a concrete form to ideas about God and His manifestations. 


The sculptural art in Western India, especially in Gujarat, Saurastra and 
Marwar during the Ksatrapa, Gupta and post-Gupta periods, has only been scan- 
tily brought to light; and accordingly has not been properly studied so far. 
The centre or origin of the new art-tradition in the Gupta age is not known, but 
can be imagined to be near Avanti or Ujjayini, the capital city of Candragupta 
II. The age of the Imperial Guptas was an age of great cultural activity and 
evolution in art and literature. 


Gujarat has sculptural remains dating at least as early as the Ksatrapa period 
of history, but is more in evidence from the time of Gupta supremacy in Western 
India followed by the Maitraka rule. “Gujarat is an art-province which has 
a dialect of its own, although it is related»to that of the contemporary currents 
in the other two branches of the Western School of Sculpture. There are reasons 
to believe that mediaeval craftsmen‘ from Gujarat in the West and Orissa in the 
Kast, shared common art-traditions. 


Stone Sculpture 


The Western School of Indian Sculpture flourished in three ramifications, 
of which one lies to the west of a line which begins at the latitude of Delhi and 
may be drawn through Ajmer southward to the river Tapti. Some of the best- 
known monuments lie in Gujarat and so the Western-most branch of mediaeval 
Indian Sculpture should better be styled ‘ Gujarati’ as suggested by Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch.1_ The other two ramifications of Western Indian Seulpture, along 
with the Gujarati phase namely the ‘ Rajaput’ and ‘ Central Indian ’ evince 
mediaeval features which been in the process of formation in the Gupta 
age, but only as late as the 10th century, all their local peculiarities were conso- 
lidated. | 


Three decades ago, i.e., before 1930 or so, the knowldge of the art-history of 
Gujarat proper, previous to the rise of the Caulukya Solanki rule (middle of the 
10th century A.D.), had been almost a blank. Systematic investigations, however, 
have since resulted in the discovery of quite a series of sculptures (both in stone 





*. Dr. Stella Kramrisch : Indian Sculpture, Heritage of India Series (1933). 
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and metal) in the Ksatrapa, Kusina, Gandhara, late Imperial Gupta and post- 
Gupta, Rastrakita, and the classic Gurjara-Pratihara and Paramara styles, some 
of which are of exceptional artistic beauty. 


A flourishing Gupta (300 A. D.—600 A. D.) and post-Gupta (600 A. D.— 
900 A. D.) school of Sculpture and Bronzes was discovered in the Meévo valley, 
from where the Samalaji terracotta Buddhas and green schist sculptures have been 
discovered. Similar early sculptures and bronzes were found from the valley 
of Sibarmati and Hathmati, near the ruins of the Kotyarka temple in Mahudi 
village (Vijapur Taluka, N. Gujarat). Sculptures and bronzes have also been found 
from the territory, south of Baroda, i.e. in the Lata-mandala, say from the banks 
of the Visvamitri and from the villages of Akota and Kapuri, which point out 
the artistic activity in this area during the post-Gupta period. The discovery 
of stylistically identical images from Kavi, near Jarnbusar (Dist. Broach) carries 
the tradition further south. The Lakuliga images from Karvan and Avakhal, 
are traced from the south-east territory also. 


The discovery of the flourishing Gupta and post-Gupta school of sculpture 
in Idar State, includes the MeSvo valley, from where the beautiful Samalaji 
sculptures of Matrikas and Visvariipa Visnu are found. Samalaji was possibly on 
a caravan-route from Mandasor or Kotah area, via Dungarpur to Bharukaccha 
via Kapadvanj, Kathlal and Nadiad in the Khetaka mandala. The dark blue 
or greenish blue stone used in the sculptures of this period throughout the route, 
was possibly obtained from territory adjoining Simalaji. The discovery of stylis- 
tically similar images of Kubera and Haladhara from Kavitirtha, near Jambusar, 
District Broach and the find of the 7th century old scultpure from Vala, 
(Valabhipura in Saurastra) are equally noteworthy. 


The discovery of a few pieces of architectural remains of the time of Capotkata 
Vanaraja i.e., of the middle of the 9th century A.D. now in the Baroda Museum 
and the find of a Trimirti figure from Kathlal, a few miles from Kapadvanj—all 
carved from the Dungarpur stone, and the female head with a mukuta made up 
of leaves, from Sojitra near Cambay of the same period, now at the Vallabha 
Vidyanagar Museum—not to mention the even earlier image of Lakuliga found 


from near Karvan, and the 8th century image of Sage Udumbara lying in the 
valley of the river Meévo near Samalaji. 


ae curnulative effect of these finds of pre-Solanki sculptures within the last 
three decades has been an eye-opener to many, as it suggests the evolution of 4 
local sculptural art during the Gupta and post-Gupta periods in Western India. 
No knowledge of the existence of any sculpture of pre-Solanki period i.e., before 
1000 A.D. in Gujarat including Saurastra and Kaccha could be imagined—say 
before 1936, when Mr. Inamdar published his ‘memoir’ on Antiquities in the Idar 
State, followed up by other discoveries by other students in the field. It was for this 
that Gujarat was not given any honourable mention in the field of the art-history 
of Indian sculpture. And it was for the same circumstance that Gujarat could not 
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claim any reference to its plastic art in the books on Indian Art by Havell, Coomar- 
swamy, Vincent Smith, Kodrington and others, although a reference to the exis- 
tence of the ‘ School of Ancient West’ at Mari headed by Srngadhara, represent- 
ing both the arts of Sculpture and Painting in the 7th century A. D. had been noted 
by the Tibetan historian Taranath, who wrote in 1609 A. D. No links could, 
however, be established for want of representative specimens. 


It is, perhaps for the same reason that when various States of Indian Union 
were represented in the series of Historical Monuments of Art that were printed on 
Postal-Stamps with a view to make them known all over India, not a single monu- 
ment north of Bombay had found a place in the Series! In the second series that 
may be issued in future, the elegant sculptures and bronzes in the local Gupta style 
from Gujarat, if not the later monuments, should find its due place, as they have 
been praised by savants like Fergusson, Burgess, Cousens, Stella Kramrisch, and 
Percy Brown. Separate monographs on Akota Bronzes, Samalaji Sculptures, Roda 
Temples and Ceilings of Temples have been in evidence. The beautiful terracotta 
figures of Buddha in the Gandharan style from the Devni mori Stipa at Samalaji of 
the late Ksatrapa period, is another magnificent discovery in the field of sculptures. 


The Girnar rock-edicts of Asoka, as also the inscription of Rudradaman refer- 
ring to Pusya-gupta, the governor of Candragupta Maurya, attest to the influence 
of Mauryan traditions in Western India.—.Of the two centuries preceding the Chris- 
tian era we have some more evidence. The caves of Bawa Pyara’s Matha near 
Junagadh, show an early Caitya-witidow ornament assignable to the first century 
B.C. The Uparkot-hall at Girnar,shows,on the walls a Caitya-window ornament 
with a rail-design in the lower part, and two ladies in the upper one, looking out 
of the window. Female figures and couchant lions on the capitals of some of the 
pillars of this group are regarded as the earliest known sculptures in Saurdastra 
and Gujarat. These pillars which have tastefully decorated bases are unique. 


We have evidence of foreign influence on the west coast of India, by way of 
coins of Bactrian Greeks, Apollodotus, Menander and Eucratides showing the 
Bactrians occupying Kaccha, Surastra and Gujarat from circa 189-100 B. C. 
Then came the Sakas entering India from Saka-sthana, they took Abiria on the 
Indus, then Patalene, and the Greek provinces of Kaccha and Surastra; and if 
the story in the Kdlaka Kathd is believed to be historical, they landed on the coasts 
of Surastra and Kaccha and were later driven out from Ujjain in 58 B.C. 


An early Indo-Scythian stela with Achaemenian leogryphs having ibex- 
horns and flanking the two sides of a tree, was obtained from Salad, a village not 
far south from Baroda. A similar carving on a four-legged stone with hornless 
gryphons and with a taurine symbol replacing the tree, from Karvan, was published 
by me,.2 


Of the Ksatrapa period no sculptures have been published so far, A small 
figure of a lion seated on its hind legs with its face partly mutilated was obtained 
from the foundations of the Imdumati Mahal at Baroda. Three more small but 


2D jmud iquities in Ka i ference to Lakuliga Worship.’: 
2 Dr. M.R. Majmudar: ‘Antiquities in Karvan, with Reference to p 
ournal of the iabany University, Vol. XVIII, Part 4 (January 1950.) 
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beautiful lions from round about Navsari are now in the Baroda Museum. It 
appears that lion was probably the royal symbol of the Ksatrapas just as the boar 
was of the Calukyas. The motif of a back-seat composed of horizontal cross-bar 
over two vertical pillars having on each side a lion trampling over an elephant 
seen in early sculptures, was possibly introduced by the Ksatrapas or Sakas in 
commemoration of the victory of the foreign Simhadhavaja over the native hasti- 
dhvaja of the Sdtavahanas. 


Ksatrapa Heads 


The finest image from Idar sculptures is the figure of Siva or Virabhadra, 
in tribhanga pose, standing against the bull and carrying the tridant in his upper 
right hand. The Jatdmukuta hair-locks falling on the graceful shoulders with the 
crescent Moon on one side, the face expressing bliss and the torso beautified by a 
single necklace, the typical folds of the dhoti over which is tied a tiger skin: all 
these characteristics show that, the sculpture can be assigned to a period not later 
than the 6th century A. D. 


Of about the same age are the Mdtrkds and the figures of Parvati as Sabara 
kanya. The latter figure, wearing a tiger-skin and standing in a graceful tribhanga, 
and locks falling on the shoulders, can -be classed as one of the finest specimens of 
the classical Gupta art from Gujarat. 


‘The figures of Kartikeya reminding of the rule of Kumaragupta in Western 
India are found from Samalaji, Kapuri‘atid Baroda which belong at least to the 
post-Gupta period. : 


There are a few sculptures in the Baroda Museum assignable to the late Gupta 
period. These early sculptures from Lata suggest a good deal of artistic acti- 
vity and advanced taste, and, also point out the wide popularity of the Pasupata 
or the Saivite cult in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. The image of Lalulisa 
of pink sandstone of about 5th century A. D. discovered from Timberva, four 
miles south from Karvan, is now in the Baroda University Collection. 


An image of Bhairava with an elaborate and heavy jafd, terrific in appearance 
and with the ekdvali possibly of rudraksa beads, suggests that the image belongs 
to the late sixth or early seventh century A. D. Another bust of a Bhairava in 
the same style, though less terrifie in appearance, with a plain halo, produces a 
pleasant artistic effect, as the head is turned slightly to the right from the centre 


of the halo. The modelling is of a superior order and the jajdis also treated more 
artistically. 


The Uma-MaheSvara stone sculpture, unfortunately without the two heads, 
from Kapuri near Baroda, represents both Siva and Parvati as tall and slim 
figures, standing in embrace against the Nandi. The beautiful sweeping curves 
of the tribhkaga are graceful and charming. The simple ornaments, the ekavali on 
the neck of Siva and the long pearl necklace of Uma reaching her navel add to 
the beauty of the figures, assignable to early seventh century A. D. 
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The dancing figure of Kaumiri and the figure of Siva Parvati standing against 
the Nandi and the magnificent door-frame near the tank at Karvan, are beautiful 
examples of sculpture produced under the Gurjara-Pratihara rule in circa 8th 
century A.D. 


The Kotyarka figure of “ mother-and-child’ is very graceful and appears to be 
the work of a superior artist. A similar figure from Idar group belongs to the 
Maitraka age, but is not so graceful as the one at Kotyarka, 


The Visvariipa figure of Visnu from Samalaji and at Idar, and the Trimirti 
figure from Kathlal, some miles southward of Simalaji, are remarkable sculptures, 
reminding us of the Parel image of Siva, which seems to have derived inspiration 
from such earlier Gujarat sculptures. The Trimurti head from Limbodra in the 
old Rajpipla State is equally interesting. 


The few early sculptures from Vala (old Valabhipura) first noticed by 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in 1905, comprise a headless image of Krsna slaying the 
horse-demon Keéi, and an image of Mahisasuramardini. These images are allies 
to the Idar group of sculptures, only the drapery is simplified here, and the marks 
of fold are eliminated. They show a happy blending of physical energy or mass 
with spiritual grace and beauty. 


The other early sculptures from the Varaha temple at Kadvar and the Gop 
temple, are specimens of the later phase of the Gupta art. The 7th century 
Jaina image-carvings in the Dhank-caves.are crude and have no claim to artistic 
elegance. The seated Sirya figure with its typical cap and coat at the Rajkot 
Museum is slightly later in date. 


The architectural remains from Patan-Anhilwada form a group of pieces from 
rather small but most beautifully decorated temples, all of them being of the same 
bluish grey Dungarpur stone. All are executed in the late Gupta style, already 
on the verge of early mediaeval developments. The individual pieces consist of 
the upper part of two door-jambs, a yaksa bracket-piece, two slabs representing 
step-roofs with image-niches, a panel of five Mdtrkds-mother goddesses, and a 
Siva image-niche between two makara-heads. 


The Karvan door-jambs on the tank and the Roda temples in Idar State 
are parallel in style to these pieces. These sculptures prove the foundation of a 
group of small though beautiful temples, which fast makes the foundation of 
Patan Anhilwida most probable, say by the end of the 8th century A.D., on 
iconographical and stylistic-analysis? when Capotkatas were feudatories of the 
Pratiharas. These sculptures also reveal the coexistence of several prowmela) 
varieties of the Gupta style which can be known as the “West Indian style 
which represents the local artists, the Gurjara sculptors being trained by the 
masters from outside. Its hard lifeless manner reveals the artistic style, imitating 
the late Gupta models, though not able to assimilate them emotionally. 

* Vide, Dr. H. Goetz: ‘Late Gupta Sculptures from Patan Anhilwéda *: Bulletin of the 

a Museum, Vol. VII, Pts. I-11, (1949-50.) 
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The best of the post-Gupta period sculptures showed no provincial character. 
They reveal simplicity and economy of statement, which, however, during the 
later mediaeval period of sculpture, starting from the 9th century onwards, was 
too often marked by a love of elaborate jewellery and general decorativeness, 
without lacking grace and elegance. | 


The early mediaeval North India was dominated by two schools, that of the 
Palas and Senas in Bihar and Bengal, and that of the Pratiharas of Kanauj in the 
West. Both developed from late Gupta art, the first evolving an over-refined and 
rather mannered Tantric-Buddhist sculpture, the latter a Hindu style, but without 
its grandeur. Whereas the Pala style survived in Greater India, Pratihara scul- 
pture became the starting point of a series of local schools : Cahamana, Paramara, 
Solanki, Vaghela and Oriya, which, though elegant in detail, excelled mainly in the 
symphonic composition of numerous figures. Since the 12th century, this scul- 
pture degenerated into a mass production of icons, merely of ritualistic interest, 
representing an innumerable pantheon, solely distinguishable by means of its 
symbols. At last, this interest which was extinguished by the Muslim invasions, 
revived in the 15th and 16th centuries, and their tradition is still alive, though 
utterly ossified. 


The artistic peculiarities of the Late Mediaeval Gujarati sculpture bear a 
close resemblance to that traced on the specimens hailing from Bengal in the Pala 
and Sena periods. The delicate ornamentation, artistic expression, boldness of 
outline, definiteness of detail and the pleasing effect produced on the mind of every 
onlooker make the images of this Western Indian School of sculpture, the product of 
the best days of Hindu Art, particularly in Gujarat. However, the Jaina marble 
temples of Mt. Abu are really more important from a decorative rather than a 
sculptural viewpoint. The sculpture though often beautiful, is so inevitably a 
part of the decorative scheme, that it has lost a great deal of its individuality. 


The styles of sculptures in the Hindu temples are the reliefs, which besides 
serving their purpose within the architectural scheme, enhance the charm of the 
building as decoration, they are finely-wrought pieces of workmanship. Some 
of the specimens from Modhera and Mt. Abu in Gujarat, BhuvaneSvara and Kona- 
rka in Orissa and Halebeid in the South, where human sculpture is concerned, are 
on a high level everywhere. 


2 Round about this period many Jaina images were produced perhaps employing 
¢ formula of the Buddha image. Those at Taranga, Satrunjaya and Girnar 
posess undoubted simplicity of form and considerable feeling ; but they are usually 
marked by a rigidness which makes them unimaginative and tedious. The exe 
cation of images of this period, however, seems to be perfect, but gaudy and much 
Getlak The figures are beautifully and yet delicately ornamented. The eX 
Seer is natural, serene and peaceful. The frame of the body, the garments, 
he various ornaments and the symbols are fou ne a | 5 ape 
to the dhydnas in the Silpa eine are Seeiial. Geeta taighPalls 20 
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“In the Gujarati branch of the Western Indian sculpture, a strained motion 
(instead of the easy and swaying state of poise in which classical reliefs had dealt) 
in its nervy elegance overstresses the curves, so that they have a tendency to be- 
come angular not far remote from that of the Gujarati miniatures of the same age. 
Such vestiges as there are of modelling in this region are lain flattened and angu- 
lar, with an acute and fantastic outline. The accentuation of the hips and curves 
in the female form is very pronounced ; and this tendency (as also found in the 
Miniature-paintings of the period) sometimes goes to such an extent that it makes, 
otherwise well-conceived figures, absurdly exaggerated and devoid of grace.’’4 


Ceilings of ancient and mediaeval Indian temples are intricate and amazingly 
ornate. The ceilings from Dilwara, Rudra-mahalaya, and other temples in Wes- 
tern India, some of which have been converted into mosques during the early Mus- 
lim period of Gujarat are still found intact ; and they baffle the senses with their 
intricacy of design, minute yet superb craftsmanship and deft proportions, which 
offered as much scope both to the artist as well as to the lover of art to satisfy their 
aesthetic sense. 


Gujarat, despite the destruction wrought by Mohmmedan invaders, is even 
today covered with magnificent temples and a wealth of sculpture in which the 
spiritual and material history of the people is visibly recorded. In its main deve- 
lopment of sculpture and architecture, Indian art was not produced with a view 
to aesthetic expression nor even regarded:as ‘Art’, This art reveals no knowledge 
of anatomy, but rather a deep understanding of life of emotion, and of the language 
of gesture. Nor are its themes confined to those set forms in terms of human life ; 
side by side with these are dogmatic and mythological forms unparalleled in 
nature. 


In Gujarat, Saurasrtra and parts of Rajaputana, there exists an extensive 
development in the enormous revival of building and sculpture. In Gujarat pro- 
per, most of the temples are in ruins. At Girnar, Palitana and Taranga, the Jaina 
temple-cities and places of pilgrimage, there is good sculpture still 1 situ. The most 
famous and remarkable examples of the style are to be seen at Mt. Abu, (Dilwada in 
Southern Rajaputan4) in the temples of Vimala Shah (ec. 1032 A. D.) and Tejahpala 
(c. 1382 A.D.), These are domed shrines with pillared halls. 


Gujarati sculpture, is, like that of Rajaputana, the product of a conscious 
attempt at reviving the religious sculpture of the high Middle Ages, such as it had 
been just before the Muslim invasions. But revivals always are a failure. =e 
ficial details can be copied from old monuments, but the spirit of a past period with 
very different political, social and cultural conditions, cannot be revived. The 
intensity eB cat <ondtenesecranicn and the old temple-conservation gets less rigid, 
in secular art, especially houses and furniture decoration, and in the house-shrines. 


4 Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, Plate I, fig. 114, (1935). 
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To the average uninitiate of the West, the Indian art, especially the figures 
of gods and goddesses in their numerous poses and functionings with the activities 
and qualities symbolised as hands, heads, weapons and poses (mudriis), appear a 
little out of the common, if not uncanny or monstrous, and do not yield that 
pleasant feeling of intellectual repose which they derive by gazing at a figure of 
Apollo or Venus d’ Medict ; whereas in the case of an Indian, their importance 
as religious objects for adoration and devotion is intensified by this very fact of 
extra limbs and weapons. 


The uncommon or the out-of-the-way images of Visnu, (as noticed by Sitra- 
dhara Mandana of early 15th century A. D. from Anhilwad Patan in his Sanskrit 
text of Riipa-mandana), such as Vaikuntha, Ananta, Trailokyamohana and Visva- 
riipa are unique in the field of Indian Iconography, and are the instances in point, 
not to mention the twenty-four varieties of the four- armed Visnu, common over 
the whole of India. The Ripa-mandan1 records many varieties of Brahmanical 
images —such as those of Visnu, Gauri, Hari-Hara and others. ‘These deserve to 
be studied thoroughly with the help of actual images that are met with scattered 
over Western India, which ranges from Mt. Abu in the north to the Elephants 
Caves in the South, covering the rich and extensive tracts of the river-valleys,— 
those of Sarasvati, Sabarmati, Mahi, Narmada, and Tapti,—which fostered civiliza- 
tion and culture of the mediaeval Hindu India. 


The tradition in Hindu inconography is established and scrupulously guarded 
by the various compilations of the Silpa-Sastras, the only latitude allowed being 
local varieties of the standard forms. Whether it be architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing or music, the age-long traditions continue to exercise their dominating in- 
fluence. The abnormal forms of Visnu noted by Mandana are mainly due to this 
latitude. 


Both Mandana and his father Sriksetra who hailed from Anhilwad-pattan in 
Gujarat, were under the patronage of Maharana Kumbha-Karna, the celebrated 
king of Medapata (Mewar), and an outstanding personality of the middle of the 15th 
century (reigned 1419-1469 A.D.). Rana Kumbha was a distinguished hero, 4 
man-of-letters and a noted builder of monuments. His ‘Kurnbha-meru-prasadal 
at Citor is well-known. 


Mandana’s treatises on Architecture and Sculpture — namely Vastu-mandana, 
Prasada-mandana, Rajavallabha-mandana and Ripa-mandana—enjoyed considera- 
ble popularity with artists and craftsman, throughout. the length and breadth of 
India. Copies of his works were found in the Mss. Library of Kavindracary4, 
a Deccani Brahmin and the head of the Pandit Community of Banaras of his 
time, in the 17th century, who ultimately took Sanyasa.® 


& Vide, Kavindrdcdrya Grantha Siici, G. O. Series No. 17, 


———————— 
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Mandana’s works were taken to other places also, westwards as well as east- 
wards, Numerous Mss. copies of his standard works are met with in public and 
private collections in Gujarat, sometimes with running translations in archaic 
Gujarati prose, for example : 

THOMA 2 | TESTAT HAT | ASears Hear! Tataqea ary fant ala sear! sax 


a7  gearare afae FLAT | ast WaT APTIT HAT......1 
SMITH Als 21 PAH CH ar Hear shane az) ara HoT | afer qzrar 
ae ARE | shart ase ae aHcHSe | chert eames) AA Te aH HAT | 


The groups of the common images of Visnu seated on human Garuda with 
either eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen or twenty hands are peculiar to 
Western Indian sculpture only; they are called faonfafarceqaa: That 
the technique of Sculpture and Architecture in Western India as enunciated in 
the Silpa-texts of Mandana was a living tradition handed down to posterity even 
upto the beginning of the 19th century as a guide to actual execution is corro- 
borated by the find of an omnibus volume of Mss., which consists of Gujarati 
prose-renderings of the Ripamandana, Ripdvatara, Devatad miirti-prakarana, 
Vastusdéra and Vastumanjari, with original Sanskrit texts of some of them. The 
above extract has been taken from this Mss, Sir A. K. Forbes, Col. Todd and 
J. Burgess and Dr. Cousens have noted-the influence of Mandana’s texts as a 
living tradition with the Hindu architects and sculptors, whom they had 
contacted. a 


The forward march in the addition of hands from the two of Visnu-Sirya 
to the four in the 24 varieties of four-armed Visnu, has shown a tendency to go on 
adding a further set of two hands in the composite form of the Trinity—known 
as Hari-Hara-Pitimmha. The same tendency to add a new set of hands to the 
six-armed variety gives us the form of Vaikuntha. This addition of two 
hands in yoga-mudra is the connecting link between the Vaikuntha-variety on 
the one hand, and Ananta, Trailokya-mohana and Visvaripa on the other, where 
the front set of hands in yoga-mudrd arrests our eye. 

A very beautiful marble piece of a 14-armed Visnu, instead of the 12-armed 
Ananta, from Kotyarka-tirtha in Vijapur taluka, (N. Gujarat) on the confluence 
of Sabarmati with Hathmati, illustrates the exquisite workmanship of the seulp- 
ture and compels admiration for the skill. The three-fourths profile instead of 
the emotionless flat frontal face, so common in sculptures of gods and goddesses 
and even of Tirthankaras, makes it a piece of genuine art. But there are several 
later copies of this form in actual worship in temples which suggests how the 
decadance in sculptural art had affected the level of craftsmanship, and 
given rise to stylistic differences in later works, representing the same idea. 
The history of Gujarati Miniature Painting in the 16th century affords a parallel 
to the Gujarati sculptures of this period, in this matter. 


The Trailokya-mohana variety of Visnu with 16 hands is illustrated by images 
at Sandera, a village in Siddhapur taluka, and at Valam, a village in Visnagar 
taluka. The image of 20-armed Visnu, described as Visvariipa by Mandana 1s 
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remarkable for its inconographic peculiarities and its rarity in Indian sculpture. 
The form reminds us of the Visvariipa-darsana given by Lord Krsna to Arjuna. 
A fine specimen of this is now on view at the newly built temple of Kotyarka, made 
of marble, which admits of fine workmanship. May be, as Sri Krsna took his 
resort in Western India at Dwarka, a special attachment is noticeable to His 
various manifestations. The ViSvaripa Visnu from Samaliji is a beautiful 
composite icon of the post-Gupta classical period. 


Beautiful images of Adi-varaha, the third avatdra of Visnu in the original 
‘boar’-form, made from black granite with very shining polish, have been a remark- 
able group of sculptures in round, found in Western India. Some of these, like 
the one at Vihara, a village near Vijapur (N. Gujarat) are dateable to early 
10th century A. D.. This Vihara image has the episode of ‘Samudra-manthana’ 
sculptured on its back. 


The other remarkable icons in actual worship even to-day are the figures of 
Vayu and his consort Vayavi, both in stone and in brass. Temples of Vayu 
are situated at Vayada near Pitan, and at places like Vadnagar, Bhuj, Dwarka, 
Ahmedabad, Cambay, Kathlal, Baroda, Broach, Surat and Borivali. No indepen- 
dent temples of Vayu-devata are known to exist in the whole of India ; because 
Vayu plays a very subordinate part in a Hindu temple, as being one of the ten 
Dikpalas or the guardian deities. | 


The Vayu-devata temples are, for the most part, situated in close proximity of 
the Western and the Arabian Sea, and Vayu forms the tutulary deity of Vayada 
Brahmins and Vaisyas, whose origin-has been associated with Vayada, according 
to their ‘ Vayu Purana’ or the ‘ Vayu-(vartma) vatta-Purana,’ corrupted to 
‘ Vayada.’ The ancient maritime trade of some of the merchants of Gujarat with 
countries situated in the north-west corner of the Arabian. sea’partly explains the 
existence in Gujarat of the uncommon worship of Vayu, the protector of the 
north-west corner (qTq=), Vayuis naturally propitiated in order that the winds may 
be congenial to their voyages and trade, and that the ships might have good speed. 


The dhydna of Vayu in Silpa-texts gives antelope as its conveyance (Vahana) 
and the symbol of a banner in the hand shows the direction, along with a kamand- 
alu and a rosary in the other two hands. The coexistence of a Visnu image in 
every Vayu temple is explained by the fact that Lord Krsna, who, later in life 
settled in Saurastra, had his seat at Dwarka in the farthest West, The N agara- 
Sethas of Broach who are worshippers of Vayu have been known to carry on 
extensive trade by sea with Arabia, Iran and other countries situated in the 
north-west direction to the coast of Gujarat and Saurastra. The Vayu image 
found from the river Narmada bears the year, 1510 Samvat. As the ocean 
was considered to form the western limits of India, Varuna, the God of Waters, 
was put in charge of the western direction, and Viyu was made the guardian of 


the north-west corner, as the wind-currents from the western ocean passed to- 
wards the north,® | | 


C7 Dr. M. R. Majmudar: ‘Iconog phy of Va and Vivi- hin in (acs +. ¥ lo 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XI (1943). | ayu-worship in Gujarat’: Journal of 
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Gujarati art was an art of the middle classes, especially of the well-to-do 
merchants, bankers and in later times, when the Giekwads conquered part of the 
country, also of the Maratha ruling class. It spread to Rajaputana, where it 
was likewise accepted, not only by the Jaina and Marwari trade-communities, 
but for two centuries, by the Rajaput princes also. Thus Gujarat art became 
involved in the cultural cross-currents, and underwent a historical development, 
of course, slower than in the case of arts, restricted only to princely courts. 


Art always forms an integral unit of aesthetic expression, of a special style 
of life, in all its possible mediums; and the existence of a distinct ‘ provincial ’ 
school of Gujar&ti Painting necessarily implies a parallel style in architecture, 
sculpture and the art-industries. As Jaina architecture revived the Mediaeval 
traditions in the 15th-17th and again in 18th-19th centuries, texts on later Indian 
architecture like those by Sitradhara Mandana, Thakkar Feri and others, deal 
also with quite a number of temples, iconography, iconometry and related build- 
ings, which should be considered in connection with post-mediaeval Gujarati 
art, such as Rana Kumbha’s Kumbha-meru-prasdda at Citorgadh, and at Bhiloda 
in Idar State. Domestic Sculpture of the house-shrine as well as of the house- 
decorations, is worthy of notice during the post-mediaeval period of Gujarati art. 


As a result of political cireumstanees,-the accent in these artistic activities 
changed several times completely. When the Muslims swept into Gujarat first 
in the raids of 1195-98 A. D., then definitely in 1298 A. D., they found the 
rich country covered with innumerable temples: Saiva, Vaisnava and Jaina, 
decorated in the most lavish and refined manner. 


It is true that this art had already passed its zenith, that it had degenerated 
into a mannered mass production, that under the Vaghela dynasty it had already 
begun to break up into local sub-schools. But as at this time the wealthy Jaina 
community had gained great influence, they could give employment to the best 
and most numerous sculptors. Likewise, it were the Jainas who could best adapt 
themselves to the changed political and social conditions, and thus kept alive the 
flame of Hindu Art. 


Their great places of pilgrimage in the Aravallis (Dilwara, Kumbharia, Ranak- 
pura, etc.), in Saurastra (Girnar and Satrunjaya) and Kaccha (Bhadresvara) 
were difficult of access and their smaller temples, behind the walls of vast enclosures, 
or inside the houses of the big merchants, attracted the wrath of Muslim fanatics 
less than the open Saiva and Vaisnava sanctuaries. This did not save them 
from repeated destruction, but the temples were reconstructed with an admirable 
perseverance, and it seems that the continuous destruction of temples, accompa- 
nying the expansion of Muslim control, provided the Jainas with a never-ending 
stream of unemployed artists prepared to work for their mere subsistence. It 
is difficult, otherwise, to explain the fact that the richest and finest sculptures of 
the most famous Jaina temples were executed just in the years of general destruc- 
tion elsewhere. 
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Of course, also the other communities had their share in this salvage of the 
Mediaeval Indian art-tradition. Quite a number of Rajaput dynasties held out 
in the inaccessible interior of the Aravallis, Saurastra, the Thar desert, Mahikantha 
and the Panch-Mahals, ete., until earlier or later they were smashed by some Mus- 
lim punitive expedition. But their building activities were much less important, 
and any defeat was likely to scatter forever any masons, sculptors or painters 
in their service. Anyhow, as many of these independent principalities in and 
around Gujarat were wiped out not before the late 15th century, when stronger 
Rajaput kingdoms consolidated themselves in Rajaputana, Central India and the 
Himalaya also, the sparks of art preserved in them had a chance of survival. 
But the fact is undeniable that the Jainas proved to be the most important 
guardians of the Mediaeval tradition. 


But as the disintegration of the Tughlaq Empire in the second half of the 
14th century had given an opportunity of recovery not only to Southern India 
(Vijayanagar), but also to the Rajaputs likewise, the disintegration of the Northern 
successor Sultanates in the second and third quarters of the 14th century, tended 
further to strengthen the position of the Rajaputs. These Muslim successor king- 
doms had already been more tolerant than ruthless conquerors of the 13th and 
14th centuries, and Akbar’s pro-Hindu policy atilast inaugurated a spell of utmost 
tolerance and a recovery of Hindu and Jaina art. 


Thus Mediaeval Gujarat art managed to survive in the out-districts of Guja- 
rat, and later in Rajaputana, or under the very eyes of the Muslim rulers, and 
of their military aristocracy, in the houses of the rich Jaina merchants or in 
monasteries, the exterior of which looked like other Indian houses. The Vaisnava 
temples in Gujarat after the 16th century are accordingly known as the ‘Havelis,’ 
just to avoid publicity and thereby evade the evil eye of the Muslim rulers. 


The transition of stone sculpture we can trace in Rajaputana and places like 
Pavagadh (Panch-Mahils) where Jaina temples were constructed up to the famous 
seige by Mahmud Begada in 1482-84 A.D. In the early 14th century, the late 
Solanki-Vaghela mannerism had lost nothing of its elegance, only the compositions 
became more crowded, the figures smaller, the faces more expressionless, Compare 
especially the repairs in Vimalasah’s temple at Mt. Abu, or the Kalika Mata 
temple at Dabhoi. Then the types began to disintegrate, the elegance turned into 
daintiness, the slimness into fragile unearthliness. In consequence, the heads 
necane too big for the stump-like torso, and also the legs too short, and soon mere 
marionette figures were left. But towards the end of the century, a recovery set 
in, sturdy and without elegance, but correct and careful. | 


But whe style of mass production had died out, and a new generation, 
Beare and solid, toiled hard to imitate the now lost tradition of the Middle Ages. 
Slowly the standard rose again and soon the routine had developed sufficiently 
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to cover the temples of Rana Mokal (1397-1433 A.D.) and Rana Kumbha (1433- 
1468 A. D.) and of their contemporaries with rich and lively scenes. But it 
remained imitation, the anatomy of the figures was wooden, expression unknown, 
and proportions poor. 


Finally, under Akbar’s tolerant reign, temple-building and  sculpturing 
reached a quanfgtative and qualitative level never seen since the Middle Ages; 
and many monuments came so near to the old prototypes that only the inserip- 
tions, culture-historical incongruities and the lack of sureness reveal their 
‘Revivalist’ character, e.g., Samalaji has been dated into the 12th century A.D., 
but the local inscription of V. S. 1614 for the restoration, minor details of the 
sculptures, and the ascent of the Krisna cult place it into the late 16th century 
A. D., in its present form. 


The Muslim invasion introduced a foreign style of seultpure and painting, which, 
however, was completely absorbed after some centuries. Muslim orthodoxy 
disapproved of figural art; but in practice, heraldic and symbolic sculpture and 
book-illustrations were cultivated; and wall-painting was tolerated by many 
princes and nobles at least in their private rooms. Except for a few seals and 
portrait-coins, Muslim sculpture was limited to horse, elephant and lion statues 
or coats-of-arms, and bird or other animal and flower motifs in decoration. When 
Muslim oppression relaxed, a conscious renaissance of Mediaeval Art set in, which 
at last turned into a new folk-style. t 


In the South, in Bengal, in Orissa and in Gujarat and Rajaputana the old 
art had survived, though more or less stereotyped. Sculpture was applied to the 
funeral-stelas or Chatris of local Hindu chieftains, and painting to the illustration, 
mostly of religious manuscripts. By the middle of the 15th century, the renaissance 
in Gujarat and Rajaputana brought forth a new temple-sculpture and book-illustra- 
tions to Vaisnava and Saiva themes, conventional and clumsy, but also most 
lively and decorative. In the course of the 16th century, it blossomed into early 
Rajaput art. Early Rajastani painting flourished in the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries. 


Wood Sculpture 


Some people believe that the art of stone-cutter was borrowed f rom the art 
of wood-carver; or in other words, stone-carving was a later development than 
wood-carving; and that the earliest architecture now extant in India in the rock- 
cut temples of Karli, Ajanta, Nasik, Mahabalipuram and other places, shows 
a wooden origin in certain constructive features and architectural mene tures, 
such as the dove-tailing and bolting together of the parts of pillars, the carved 
roofs with rafters, the verandahs with their beams and so on and so forth. The 
vichly carved panels, pilasters and window-screens in stone were thought to be 
merely copies of wooden works of that kind, and it was thought the prea 
drew his designs and motifs, his skill of ornamentation and power of designing 
from the art of the wood-carver. 
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It is a fact, that wood is an easier medium for the purpose of carving than 
stone; and that therefore. the ancient craftsman might have begun with wood ; 
also that wood was more easily procurable and cheaper than stone; and that the 
fact that there are no architectural remains in India prior to, say, the 3rd or 4th 
century B.C., now to be seen, clearly shows that the materials of buildings in those 
earlier centuries must have been of a perishable kind; and therefore, wooden 
construction was the feature of architecture in those days. 


But the excavations at Pataliputra, Nalanda, Taksilaé and Harappa have 
shown that there were other types of architecture in vogue in India, namely 
by the use of mortar and brick. 


It is, therefore, correct to believe that wood must have played the same ad- 
junct part to stone as it does now. 


The fact, as can be gathered from later times, is that the wood-carvers have 
copied and taken their motifs and designs from the stone-cutters of ancient India. 
Again it may be noted that stone-carvers and wood-carvers belong to the same 
major caste, and they used to interchange their crafts between themselves. Thus the 
craftsmen worked both on stone and wood; the nature of their work was identical, 
only their medium differed. The two arts thus went together; and they developed 
simultaneously, and side by side. Vi$vakatma—their patron God—was the master- 
builder in stone and not in wood. ibn 


It seems certain that sculpture in-wood was produced since early times, 
for we know that the technique of even the earliest builders of the Buddhist 
Caitya caves was that of the wood-worker. Wood, however, being a very perishable 
material, the only wood sculpture that remains is that done in the mediaeval, 
times. 


The most famous school of wood-sculpture in India was that of Gujarat 
with its centre at Patan. Gujarat wood-sculpture is usually part of the decoration 
of temples, Ghara deherdsaras (miniature temples connected with household worship) 
and private buildings. Much of it is religious in significance and depicts the 
deities of the Jaina pantheon and the legends and stories relating to Jainism. The 
story of the great renunciation of Neminatha is carved in wooden panels in a 15th 
century temple at Patan, perhaps in imitation of the same episode carved in 
stone in the ceiling of the Liinavasahi marble-temple built by Tejahpala, a minister 
of king Viradhavala of Gujarat in 1232 A. D. at Dilwara on Mount Abu. 


The general tendency of this wood sculpture is ornate, and originally it was 
lacquered in gay colours; but, as a whole, it forms a very pleasing and interesting 
aspect of Indian sculptural art, while individual pieces often attain heights 
of great plastic beauty. But wood decays and with the growing demand for 
stone-edifices, little of this wood sculpture is left in situ. A considerable 
quantity, however, has found its way into museums and private collections. At 
Patan to day, there exist barely three or four temples which still have their interiors 
decorated with wood-sculpture; and even in these the original lacquer has been 
renovated with cheap European pigments in a variety of the most impossible 
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colours. The existing wood sculpture is mostly of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
it is doubtful if anything can be dated back to beyond the early 16th century. 


In the middle ages, and especially during the Mugal period of India, wood 
was used for all domestic purposes; and the great creative outburst in wood- 
earving has persisted right down through the centuries, as can be seen in the 
large number of wood-work decorations in the front of houses all over India. 
In Gujarat a walk through the streets of Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Palanpur 
or Patan will convince any one as to their quality and excellent workmanship. 


Gujarat is one of the most famous provinces in India for wood-carving, and 
the craft is still kept alive there, though a little decadant. The Jaina style of 
wood-carving, as seen in Ahmedabad and Surat, is an imitation of the stone and 
marble carvings of earlier centuries. Jaina art in Northern India reached its 
climax in the 11th century when some of the finest temples of Abu, Girnér. 
Sarunjaya and othes were built. The dominant feature of that art was 
the entrance corbelled arch which was horizontal, and each succeeding layer 
was made to project beyond the preceding, until the centre was reached. The 
bracket became a formative feature that governed both the character and nature 
of ornamentation. This has been fully copied and imitated by the succeeding 
generations of wood-carvers in all their crafts. 


Ornamentation was usually lavished’ upon the main entrance, and the pillars 
that supported the verandah. The=ecovered courtyard, near the farthest side 
of the hall in a house was meant for enshrining the images of the household Gods, 
known as Devaghara, or Ghara-deherasara’ whose decoration was the best the 
family could afford. 


Perforated windows are a unique feature of Oriental architecture. The 
existing examples in Northern India in wood are mostly of the Mughal type. 
Those in the old Dravidian and Calukyan stone-work in the South and Western 
India are perforated with designs that are more often floral than geometrical, 
and also include animal and figure subjects. 


The wood-carving connected with the architecture of temples and the house- 
holder’s building consists of friezes of male and female figures (nara-thara), elephants 
(gaja-thara), musicians, dancers, and graceful leaning forms, whose ancestry is 
obviously the dryads of Bharhit and Sanchi. The lintel of the frontal door- 
frame or the main entrance of a Gujarati-house furnishes various motifs, designed 
to be auspicious and bringing prosperity to the occupants. The Gujarati wood- 
carvers were also highly proficient in animal sculpture and many a magnificent 
horse or elephant still exist to enable us to pay a tribute to their abilities. | The 
Gujarati folk-tales like ‘ A Wooden Horse’s Tale * and the story of A flying 
Wooden Garuda’ record the traditional fine art of wood-carving in Gujarat. 


In the years 1594-96 A. D., according to a preserved inscription, a certain 
Ratnakutvaraji, of the wealthy Jaina Osval sect with his sister and daughter as 
collaboraters, financed in Patan, the construction of a temple dedicated to Paréva, 
the 28rd Tirthankara. Construction was begun in the reign of Padishah, the 
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illustrious Akabbara, in Samvat 1651. This he did under the advice of the Svetarn- 
bara pontiff Jinacandra Siri of the Kharatara Gaccha on whom Emperor Akbar 
had bestowed the title of Sattama Sri Yuga-pradhdna, the most virtuous and 
glorious pontiff of the age. This temple came to be known as the Vadipura or 
Vadi-Parsvnatha temple. 


As a part of the original structure there was created a small elaborately 
earyed wooden-domed room, being the kind of architectural unit known as * mand- 
apa’ (Porch-Hall), which is at present installed in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


The incentive to build the temple was, of course, piety. A renewed urge of 
the same sort over 300 years later, led the Jainas to dismantle the original 
relatively unpretentious temple-complex, and replace it with a more expensive 
edifice, made of stone, and finished inside with marble. This wooden mandapa 
was acquired by two American brothers Robert W. de Forest and Lockwood de 
Forest in 1916, subsequently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, New York.’ 


Wood-carving as so skillfully illustrated in this room is widespread in Gujarat, 
and nearly, may be an art of long standing there. It is often found as on door- 
ways of private houses, mouldings, cornices, balconies, facades. It appears 
frequently inside small temples where it is fully painted ; a few traces of paint are 
visible on the mandapa in M. Museum.’ ~The intricate wood-carving of the region 
seems to be imitated in the interior marble-decoration of such temples as those 
at Mount Abu, where the stone is as delicately and minutely worked as the wood 
in the mandapa. ar Ane Ag 


But though wood is abundantly used in Gujarat and many examples of 
fine wood-carving exist, few whole wooden temples or even temple-rooms are 
yet known. There is one fine model of a wooden temple at Visnagar (N. Gujarat). 
One similar to this Metropolitan mandapa, but less satisfactory to study, was 
acquired by the Baroda Museum in 1947, and, as installed now, is destribed 
by Dr. Goetz and Dr. U. P. Shah.® 


The Metropolitan’s mandapa-figures have been executed in the single period 
whose excellence of the carving makes it an unique possession and is a rarity 
even in India. The carving of the room is deep and crisp, the figures full of 
action and life, the composition careful though traditional. All is filled with 
joyous devotion. It is a fitting memorial of the Jaina religion : whereas, the 
mandapa at the Baroda Museum has a complex,history, being composed of pieces 
of varying date and diverse provenance finally assembled by someone, probably 
a wealthy Jaina layman, who used it in his house. | 


_ To ascertain the date, criterion other than the inscription is used. The 
headdress worn by Tirthankaras is either a triple-tiered parasol or crown, such 
as appears in illustrated Jaina Mss. of the 16th century or a crown with points 
7 *The Jaina Temple Room in the Metropoli Museum ’ ’. Norman 
Brown : J. 1. 5 0. A. Vol. x Vil, 1949 Cainaey, tan Museum of Art,’ by Prof W. Nor 
Bulletin o aroda Museum and Picture Galler | pe -30 
wits eb heme coe ee da Museum and Picture Gallery, Vol. VI, Pis. 1-2 (1948-49), pp- 1-80 
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of various length or a parasol, such as appear in the Mss. of the 17th and 
18th centuries also. The Goddess Laksmi and her attendants, who are shown 
on the parapets of the balconies, wear crowns with flaming points which can be 
assigned to the 16th and 17th centuries. The bullock-carts and the parapets 
which are more elaborate and have four wheels, can be assigned to the beginning 
of the 17th century. In each of the balconies the carving is of two ox-carts 
(over one is a bird) and their drivers with small figures seated in their passenger's 
compartments dressed as monks preaching, but surely not really monks, since 
the latter are forbidden to travel on land in vehicles. These scenes suggest a 
custom of wealthy, pious Jainas to go on pilgrimages, and to finance large parties 
of accompanying pilgrims. Such a layman usually takes a monk’s vows, tem- 
porarily, travels on foot, and goes to Mt. Satrunjaya in Saurastra, about 150 
miles from Patan where the mandapa was constructed; Satruhjaya is sacred to 
Rsabha, the Ist Tirthankara who died there. 


The richly carved mandapa, now reconstructed in the Baroda Museum 
Gallery, which consists of the central dome, part of the musician figures and 
most of the friezes once formed one set (late 16th century); but corner-pieces, 
other musicians and some other panels must have belonged to a smaller dome of 
the early 17th century.® It is a common experience that in temples which 
have been restored time and again, every available wall-space of the hrine or 
of its court is covered with salvaged old sculptures and sculptural or architectural 
fragments, without any regard to their probable original setting and function. 
It is sufficient that the religious relics of the past are again assembled within the 
precincts of a sanctuary. The changes-and repairs that have been common and 
natural in Gujarati Jaina art, and in view of the conservation of the style, do not 
impair at all the general aesthetic effect. It has so happened that an older shrine 
of the late 16th and early 17th centuries, has undergone a reconstruction at a 
later date; yet, these relics of the Mandapa form a veritable museum of Gujarati 
wood-sculpture, whose ornamental motifs persistently recur. 


Over and above prominent incidents from Jaina legends the ‘fourteen dreams’ 
and the ‘eight mangalas’ or auspicious objects and the figures of Sri Laksmi, Ambika, 
the Jinas, the Yaksas or the Dikpalas, the wooden temples abound in heavenly 
nymphs, which are so commonly called the * Surasundaris ’ or ‘ Apsaras,’ and 
are represented either with or without diadems, with or without wings, standing 
or flying, playing various musical instruments or dancing. The most common 
type is that of the musician standing in the pose of a Surasundari, and used as 
a bracket figure. 


The male costumes in the narrative frieze panels, and related fragments 
and in the Yaksa figures, have small turbans worn in Akbar’s time. Most people 
have the chin shaved, as it was the fashion in that time, but in some cases a short 
beard is traceable, perhaps the last remnant of the long beards to be seen on the 
donor stelas of the 17th-18th centuries. The dhoti is rare. The ordinary dress 

* Dr. H. Goetz: ‘Gujarati Wood Sculpture’: Bulletin of the Baroda Museum and Art 
Gallery, Vol. VI, Pt. 1-2 (1948-49). 
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is the Jamd, reaching down to the knees, in the fashion of Akbar’s time, and made 
of strong dark red, green or blue, occasionally also orange cloth. The sole reli- 
gious costumes are those of the Acarya and his attendant. The diadems are 
found with some of the Yaksa-dikpila statuettes, consisting of a half-circle reach- 
ing from ear to ear, with standing off lobes on both the sides, evolving a queer 
mixture of Hindu and Muslim-Gujarati, Rajaput and Deccani elements. 


The contemporary female costume, such as it appears in the narrative- 
friezes of wood sculpture is not to be seen on the old Gujarati-Jaina and Vaisnava 
miniatures or with modern Gujarati ladies, but resembles the Rajasthani dress 
of Marwar in the age of Akbar. However, the hair-ornaments belong to an 
earlier fashion. The silver flower-knob above the forehead is worn by Marwari 
women even to-day. As heaven is always depicted as a glorified earth, the 
costumes of the female statuettes reflect genuine fashions and fashion-ideals, 
and prove valuable indication for the chronology of the styles of dress and 
ornament of this wood-architecture and sculpture. | 


The girl-figures wear a very short skirt which is slightly pointed over the 
knees, a broad coli and a scarf over the shoulders. The lower legs are covered 
with quite a battery of heavy anklets. The forehead is crowned by a low-arched 
diadem, with a knob in the centre, .In other cases, the skirt becomes longer 
up to the ankles or even to the toes, falling out in two sweeping curves, a change 
of fashion again traceable in the early Gujarati and Rajasthani bronzes. In later 
varieties, probably of the early 18th century, they look bizarre enough with their 
broad faces, opulent forms, flying scarves, agitated skirts and massive jewellery. 
With the infiltration of Mughal influence had become possible, the diadem, which 
is fastened to a cap, long bandlets flow down from it, naughty hair-ringlets fall 
down in front of the ears. First the male Jamd, as used by Rajaputanis and 
then the classic costume of the Mughal ladies and a thin Jaguti over trousers 
comes into fashion. 


This invasion of Mughal ladies’ costume is observed in Rajaput painting in 
the course of the 17th century and there is evidence that it was in fact worn by 
Rajaput princesses between 1670 and 1760 A.D. With the growth of Rajaput art 
inspired by the Mughal model, this semi-Mughal type, again came under the 
influence of local tradition, especially of the type of the Dipalaksmi bronzes. 
It may be observed here that as the prohibition of new temple-building under 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb must have restricted wood-sculpture mainly to re- 
pairs to house-shrines and to temples in areas beyond direct Imperial control, 
the casting of Dipalaksmis, as a common household article, must have formed 
a major activity of the sculptors, and their forms must have reflected on such 
wood-work as still could be executed. 


Wood-work in the temple-decoration is generally painted. The predominant 
colour Is minimum-red, used also as background and even for the faces and bodies 
of the Surasundaris. In the narrative and representative religious relief- 
panels, we find also blood-red, dark blue, dark green (mainly for the costumes), 
and white or yellow or light blue for the faces or yellow, instead of gold. Elephants 
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are always given a blue colour, and likewise are the wings of the fairies blue 
or green. The lower petal-circles of the dome have details painted in yellow, 
red and green as in contemporary Mughal art. 


The Rajaput and Gujarati art during the 16th and 17th centuries were nearly 
related, as we know that several Rajaput princes were at the time (i.e. circa 1580- 
1720) stationed in Gujarat and Saurastra, who ruled with the help of their deputies 
influencing the execution of art-productions with a Marwari bias. In 1670-75, 
Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur was Imperial Subedar in Gujarat, and later his 
successors were Ajit Singh and Abhaya Singh. The contact with Mughal civilization 
made itself manifest in wood-sculpture, firstly by the breaking up of the earlier 
traditions leading to the fantastic degeneration of the existing art-forms: secondly, 
the inflitration, first of the externals of Mughal culture, later also of certain aes- 
thetic ideals, seriously influenced the indigenous art of wooden and brass sculpture 
painting etc. 


In Gujarat, the first phase led to the loss of functional correctness in the 
treatment of the human body, as well as in that of iconographical details, costumes 
etc. The figures became clumsy, the faces developed into broad masks, sometimes 
with goggle eyes. Instead, the accent was switched to luxurious costumes, plaited 
skirts and trousers, jewellery and crowns. The lower deities were treated like glori- 
fied contemporaries. The wings of| the heavenly musicians, the Mughal ladies, 
costume, and later the ringlets in front of the ears and crowns represented by 
Muslim caps, worn by Mughal page-girls, musicians etc. crept into the original 
style. For about this time the Mughal fashion was accepted also by the Rajaput 
ladies of the highest rank. Then came the reversal in the canon of the figures 
a return to slim, even over-elongated proportions. The heads became longer, 
though the foreheads continued to be low. The eyes became less protruding, but 
were elongated and kept broad open, almost upto the external corners. 


The wooden ‘mandapa’ of the Baroda Museum Art Gallery thus sheds 
interesting side-light on the styles in vogue and under transition in the domain 
of old Gujarati architecture, sculpture and ornamentation. 


Fine pieces of wood-carving from Patan and Siddhapur and even Baroda, with 
designs cut in high relief showing various figures of peacocks and elephants, 
and six of them forming orchestral females playing on different musical instru- 
ments have also been noticed and illustrated, belonging to the late 18th century. 


Lacquer-wares 


There are good many places in Gujarat which are still famous” for its exquisite 
lacquer work. Generally it is known as‘Sankheda’ and ‘Mahuva’ work. They 
are essentially cottage industries, mostly in the hands of the local artisan. 
Lacquered wood-work is done in several parts of Gujarat, but Sankheda 


Dr. Hiranand Shastri: Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Baroda State. 
Report for 1988. 
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lacquer work is about the most beautiful and the most finished, due to the ayail- 
ability of lac in the neighbouring jungles. All kinds of articles of domestic use are 
made, of this fascinating art of lacquer works: Swings, Cradles, Sdigd-méancis 
(sofas), chairs, teapoys, mirrors, vases, trays, toys, bowls, candle-stands, powder- 
boxes and jewel-caskets. They are things of beauty and utility, and not merely 
do they adorn the rooms, but dispel their glooms and bring joy to the hearts of 
the people that live amidst them. : 


The wood used is from Babul, saga, Sevan and other fine-grain wood ofthe 
tree that grow abundantly in Gujarat. The colours are also obtained tocally 
from vegetables and minerals. Lac mixed with resin and wax is a common téchni- 
que adopted by these workmen. Blue, green, yellow, purple and red are freely 
and cunningly used to bring about effects like mettled, marble-yeined or stripped 
surfaces. The finished product is smooth as glass and shines resplendently in 
rich, warm, luminous colours. 


Metal Casting & Bronzes 


Parallel with the stone and wood sculpture, there flourished a bronze (or 
more correctly brass) art. Here also, it had been the Jaina community who had 
salvaged the Mediaeval tradition from the collapse of the 18th and 14th centuries. 
We have many idols, mostly of very small size, of the various Tirthatkaras and 
their accompanying Yaksas and Yaksinis, dated by donors’ inscriptions, covering 
all the time-span between 12th to the 19th century. 


But we find a vast difference in the quality of work when we compare them 
with the works of the early and high Mediaeval period. Though earlier pieces 
are generally very conventional, they reveal an excellent technique, a rather decent 
modelling, a beautiful ornamentation. The later pieces, are often of a rich com- 
position yet their modelling is clumsy, the poses are lifeless, and the grotesque 
marks the faces. | | 


| Hindu images of the same type are much more rare and very seldom inscri- 
bed; however, from what we have of this period, they seem to have retained for 
long the traditional Mediaeval types. But much more interesting is the develop- 
ment of the same tendencies in the secular and semi-religious ‘ bronzes’ of 
Portrait-sculpture ; because there the orthodox inhibitions were not so rigidly 
felt. We may mention the portrait-statues at Acalgadh, Mt. Abu, of Rand 


Kurhbha and of two Ranas of Dungarpur, the latter by Sirohi brass-smith 
Jagamala in 1509 A.D. 


The arts and crafts of the Hindu period of history in Gujarat, as well as 
during the rule of the Gujarat Sultans and the Mughal sovereigns, had attained a 
considerable technical perfection and sumptuousness of effect, i amply borne 
out by many surviving examples in the department of textiles, metal and wood- 
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work, Gujarat was noted both for its trade as well as for its artistic manufacture ; 
and during the Mughal regime it was looked upon as a regular workshop for the 
various arts and crafts.!! 


Even today we find simple ordinary articles of daily use satisfying in their 
artistic completencss. Things of household furniture like the elabora' ely worked 
out wooden bedstead, the swing with fancy brass-chains, the water-jugs, highly 
ornamented pitchers, jars and the utensils of worship, canopy, hangings on the 
walls or from the ceiling, brass-lamps, lamp-trees etc. were characteristic of a 
mediaeval Hindu household, where everything appeared to have been permeated 
with a sense of beauty and rhythm peculiarly Indian. It is difficult at this distance 
to realise the urbanity of culture which delighted in such extraordinarily beautiful 
and tender pieces of art relegated to the everyday life of the people. To visualise 
the past from the »emnants in pictures, cloth, utensils, furniture, is almost like 
creating a new world of singular charm and beauty in comparison and constrast to 
the general atmosphere of costly vulgarity and tawdriness that prevails in the 
pretentious homes of our new gentry. 


Of all the paraphernelia of Hindu temple and household furniture, none has 
inspired the Indian metal-craftsman with such infinite variety of designs as the 
lamps and the water-pot, which have accordingly assumed innumerable shapes 
and have been embellished with artistic decorations and designs. The richness and 
the variety met with in these designs-are of such extra-ordinary exuberance 
that this branch of craftsmanship was regarded as one of the most important 
art of the metal-workers. From among all articles of furniture and of daily use, 
the waterpot appears to have received most lavish and sumptuous decorative 
treatment, comparing with the hukkd-bowls, so popular at the Mughal court at 
Delhi, 


Gujarat had flourishing trade, with a country wide reputation for its artistic 
skill in metal-work at places like Sihor (Saurastra), Visragar (North Gujarat) and 
Dabhoi (Central Gujarat), At holy places of pilgrimage like Banaras, Prayaga, 
Ujjain and Nasik, the Gujarat Mahajanas—dealers in metal wares—had settled 
since several generations. The script that is inscribed on water-pots representing 
the Dagdvatara figures or Krsna-lila episodes, or Siva-panedyatana, is purely 
Gujarati, as distinguished from the Devanigari, and is accordingly popularly 
known as ‘ Mahajani script.’™ 


Domestic brass, says Dr. Coomarswamy, is the glory of a Hindu kitchen. It 
consists of lotés, surdhis, and plates and dishes for service, Jugs for pouring water 
or milk, bowls for drinking and vessels for cooking. The shapes of all these are 


41 Vide, Emperor Aurangzeb’s letter to Prince Azam Shah : 


Z . ne things to order and 
““ Prince Azam Shah, you have Agel kein eed at prepared to order at 
Gujarat is the ornament or india, and famous for artists a aoaguen to bend: os he 
whatever we get from the Royal Manufactory of that place is heavy, Se Ee 


You must practise economy. ’ : 7 
© M. R. Majmudor: “Inscribed Metal-ware, engraved with Mythological Scenes, from 


Gujarat.”—Baroda Museum Bulletin, Vol. X-XI (1958-1955): 1956. 
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too varied to describe. These vessels being for daily use, the designs were incised 
or quite flat in crustation. 


The water-pot is a remarkable specimen of Gujarat metal-craft of the latter 
period, which however, is linked up to earlier art-traditions, obtaining in the field 
of sculpture and painting. Such lofas are generally elaborately inscribed with a 
series of figures, set within square and rectangular panels, bounded with dots, 
the upper and lower edges of the panel having been decorated with small, but a 
continuous pattern of circles and horizontal lines. The Dasdvatdra legend and 
the symbolism of ocean suggested by sketches of several aquatic animals are 
_ some of the very common and popular motifs in the ornamentation of the water- 
pots. The etching work on brasses and bronzes can very well compare with a 
bass-relief. 


A bass-relief is but a sculpture either on stone or in metal, whose figure 
does not stand out far from the plane, and accordingly it conveys almost as much 
information concerning the conditions of pictorial art as an actual painting. 
Early Gujarati paintings represent a purely Indian development of the Indian 
primitive artisan-painting, The folk-art of Gujarat as evidenced in the miniatures 
on palm-leaf, paper or cloth, in sculptures and in brasses and bronzes is found to 
have direct relation with the old tradition in Elira frescoes of the early 9th century. 
Remarkable stability of traditions. inthe field of art—whether it be architecture, 
sculpture, painting or music, —the age-long traditions continue to exercise their 
dominating influence, and are handed down to posterity either copied or modified 
to suit their needs. 


Whatever its subject-matter, the whole treatment on the brasses and bronze> 
is in the language of the archaic vernacular art, as distinguished from the Sanskri- 
tised or refined expression of classic Indian plastics; and it seems to be a trans- 
lation in metal of earlier traditions frequently executed in miniatures on palm, 
pepe and even cloth, The style of the composition is essentially primitive, as 
is obvious from many of the characteristic features in the figures. Every available 
space is filled up with one or other significant item by the active craftsman. 


The vessels used for sacrifices or for worship as well as for domestic purposes 
were usually made of metal. Brass and copper were the favourites for domestic 
use. The richer folks used silver-inlaid or incised wares. Brass came in about 
the 11th century; hence in ancient India, copper must have been very popular. 
What is particularly striking about these household vessels is the elegance of 
their shape and design, The vessels that were used in ritual were especially 
elaborate, and their shapes and designs were the work of individual artists, as 
they were not machine-made. “ Sastras recommended that it should be made 
without hole or crack; and in its making all miserliness should be avoided, since 
it is fashioned for the pleasure of Devas.’’18 


**. Dr. A. Coomarswamy, Arts and Crafts of India & Ceylon, p. 141. 
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Of special importance were the gifts of images and lamps to the temples, 
for which the example set by the royal princes were followed extensively by the 
rich merchants and also by all classes of people high and low, who vied with each 
other in bestowing these sacred gifts. The magnificent gifts to the temples included 
over and above priceless gems and ornaments—likewise dishes, cups, plates, 
bowls, pitchers, water-pots and betelnut boxes, wrought in rich metals, which were 
furnished for the daily service. 

The images which generally formed the subject of these pious gifts fall into 
three classes: the ceremonial images, being the various forms of the main deity, 
the image of canonised saints and the memorial-portraits of the donors of the gifts 
or builders of the temples. Utsava vigrahas or bhoga-miirtis (i.e. ceremonial 
images of gods who receive offerings), which in order to stimulate the imagination 
of the populace were taken out in gorgeous processions, had been the subject of 
elaborate ceremonials. Gifts of lamps or ‘dipas’ which the pious devotees 
thought of special merit are of two kinds—those which are used for the ceremony 
of drati (the waving of the lamp) and those that were kept burning before the 
images throughout the nights, as a symbol, as it were, of the burning devotion 
of the donor. Various endowments for this purpose were considered to be of great 
merit to the donor. Many of these lamps were artistically conceived in the form 
of a female figure holding the banner, the donor of the gift being suggested by the 
figure. Lamp in the shape of a female statue in standing posture—better known 
as ‘dipa-laksmis,’ holding with both hands the receptacle for oil and wick—appear 
to have been in common use in India, as we find that the practice of presenting 
to the temples was also current in Ancient Greece. This practice of bestowing 
gifts of lamps and images to the temples originated in the belief in spiritual 
efficacies to the donors of such endowments which are supported by texts.”* 


The two dipalaksmi bronzes in the Baroda Museum must have come from 
Northern Gujarat or Southern Rajaputana, of the time just before the Maratha 
invasions. They reveal the archaic style type which had developed in this area 
since the 18th century. However, it was with a slight admixture of Mughal 
decorative motifs with rather over-elongated bodies, fashionable treatment of 
the costume etc. These features prove that the post-Muslim Gujarati-Rajaput 
art has been a degeneration of classic Hindu art. Some of these were the temple- 
lamps, trays, ceremonial spoons, and the pots for holding sacred river-water. 
The temple-lamps were in various forms: there were the standing lamps in form 
of a branching tree, each branch landing in a little bowl for oil and wick. Some- 
times they are suspended by chains. At times figures of men and women were 
used holding bowls in their hands in which was the oil and the wick, thus forming 
a new variety of lamps, a collection of which must have made the lighting artistic 
as well as effective. 

See Dana khanda in the ‘Caturoarga cintdmani,’ compiled by Hemédri: 


‘daarrert ad a yat 7 Afacafey’ 
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The little elephant-lamps of brass from Jogesvari (now in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay) is a clever and neat contrivance, where the elephant’s body 
is the oil-holder and below it is the lamp-contrivance. In one of the legs of the 
animal is an outlet for the oil which passes into the lamp. The art of the image- 
makers in metal possibly originated, at the time when the custom of setting up 
the ‘ Ulsava-murtis’ or ‘ Bimbas’ as popularly known among the Jainas, was 
first initiated. It is significant that specimens of the stone-carvers’ art are 
found to be parallel to that of the bronze-workers. 


The most numerous of the brass figures are the dipalaksmis female figures 
holding an oil-lamp between both hands, and the camara-dhdrinis—cauri-bearers. 
The dipalaksmi figures stand in a rigid ‘ to-attention pose,’ the elbows pressed 
to the wrist, the lower arms standing off horizontally. The cauri-bearers stand 
in the same manner or in the easy tribhanga pose, one arm raised, one arm on 
the hip, or also advanced like that of the dipalaksmis. 


The chamber of Shaikh Ahmed’s tomb built during 1448-51 A.D. at Sarkhej 
is enclosed by a series of traceried screens ; but in this case, in place of perforated 
marble, the panels contain a fret-work of brass, cut and chased into a bewildering 
diversity of elegant patterns. 


In Gujarat and Rajaputand, numerous metal images, mostly in brass, of 
Jaina deities, Dipalaksmis (female lamp-bearers) and Venugopdlas (Krsna as 
a flute-player) were made, the majority of them dating variously from the 14th 
to the 19th century, though images made even early in th 10th century are known 
to exist. Many of the Jaina images are dated, but they rarely possess any in- 
dividualistie character of aesthetic merit, Among metal-images of Hindu gods 
and goddesses, one finds, though not commonly, specimens of real plastic beauty 
which unfortunately have not received the appreciation they deserve. Facially 
these brasses are highly stylised with projecting noses and protruding eyes and 
they lack the marked spirituality of the metal-images of the South; but the 


best examples have a fine sense of form, whether it be the display of mass and 
volume or of curvi-linear grace. 


Beautiful specimens of Jaina and Bauddha metal-images of the early 
mediaeval period have been discovered from the village Kotyarka-Mahudi in 
Vijapur Taluka (N. Gujarat), in 1938. One of these is of the life-size. This has 
one-line inscription in late Brahmi characters of early 9th century on the back 
of its prabhdvali, which has been read as containing the well-known Bauddha 
formula Ye dharma hetuprabhavah ete. The discovery of the Buddha-Stapa and 
Vihara at Smalaji, Devani Mori, nearby, supports the subsequent lingering 
remnants of Buddhism at least in North Gujarat, | 


The other interesting discovery 
the site of old Ankotaka, now a vill 
ealled Akota, gives us a glimpse of 
early mediaeval period in Guj 
and late post- 


of about one hundred images in 1951 from 
age near the railway line of Baroda Station, 
the type of bronzes that were known in the 
| ujarat. These images of Jaina pantheon are of Gupta 
Gupta style of sculpture, which is in the local Western Indian style. 
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Very little is known about the craftsmen who earried on this art of metal-image- 
making in Gujarat. The collections of various Gujarat bronzes in Museums and in 
the private collections like that of the late Prof. Dr. N. A. Thoothi, now deposited 
in the Vallabha Vidya-Nagar Art Museum, Anand, deserve a detailed study. 


GurjaradeSa of the Gurjara-Pratihara culture with Bhinamila as the centre 
has to its credit the creation of a ‘Western School of Indian Sculpture’ with 
Srngadhara as the pioneer artist in the seventh century A.D., as the ‘School of 
Eastern Sculpture’ was started by Dhiman and Bhilpalo in the East, according to 
the Tibetan historian Taranaitha who wrote in 1608 A.D. This old reference was 
accidentally corroborated by the discovery of a big hoard of Jaina bronzes referred 
to above from the site of Akota.45 


All these bronzes were cast by wax process with heavy black core inside. 
Most important in the whole collection of the Akotd4 bronzes is the inscribed 
bronze of Jivantasvami assignable to circa 550 A.D. It represents Mahavira 
meditating at home before final renunciation, and as such, images of this type 
show ornaments and locks of hair on the person of Jina, not otherwise sanctioned 
in Jaina iconography. The image is called ‘ Jivantasvami,’ for, two sandle-wood 
images of this type were fashioned inthe life-time of Mahavira, according to 
Jaina literary tradition. The original portrait of Mahavira fashioned from 
sandlewood was worshipped at Vidisi in the age of Sarmprati, the grandson 
of Asoka, and possibly for a few centuriés*more. The find of this inscribed 
bronze from Akot& in standing pose (kdyotsarga mirti) supports the above 
tradition. The Brahmi script on the pedestal discloses that the image was 
donated by the pious Jaina lady Nagiévari. 


The biggest bronze of Adinatha (height about 81 inches) with a dhoti on person, 
is a standing figure, sharing the art-traditions of the Gupta age and is one of the 
finest examples of metal-sculpture in Northern and Western India. It is the 
earliest image of a Tirthankara with a dhofi on the person. 


But aesthetically the finest specimen of metal-sculpture assignable to the 
post-Gupta age, circa 7th century A.D., is the beautiful figure of a female attendant 
camara- dharini, cauri-bearer. The bust of Jivantasvami with arichly ornamented, 
high and four-sided crown with a pleasing face, and the Jaina Yaksini Ambika with 
her two sons seated up on a couchant lion are noteworthy. Jivanhtasvami wears 
a torque and a broad golden necklace. The hair-locks fall in three tiers over the 
broad shoulders, the upper end of the lock being covered by a fan-shaped ear- 
ornament. The circular tilaka-mark on the forehead, the eyes inlaid with silver 
and the effective use of copper on the lower lip, and the floral design of the crown 
add to the charm of this masterpiece of bronze from Western India, assignable 


* Dr. U. P. Shah: Akola Bronzes: published by the ee State Board for Historical 
Records & Ancient Monuments (1962). 
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to the early sixth century A.D. The Ambika figure is richly ornamented and 
powerfully modelled. 


With the Jaina, poor or rich alike, a custom had flourished to dedicate 
metal images, called ‘Bimbas’ to temples, as an act of religious merit. It is for 
the same reason that many dated bronzes and brasses of Jaina images are met 
with. From the growth of this custom it was but a step to the practice of using 
small images for household-worship also. Many of the images dedicated to the 
temples were meant to be taken out in processions at certain religious festivals; and 
consequently a number of them have rings attached to their pedestals for inserting 
holes. Adinatha (Rsabhanatha) bronze-head found from the Akota hoard has 
the serene and pleasant smile on the face which is bewitching. While it isa 
beautiful piece, it has developed that marked facial stylization, which is not incon- 
sistent with the Gupta style of the 5th century A.D. The bronze belongs to 
early 6th century A.D. 


Bhuj Buddha Bronze: The bronze, discovered from Fergussion Museum- 
Bhuj by Majmudar in 1957, appears even at first sight to be old, from the style 
of its casting. The standing figure in samabhaiiga pose, measures 8 inches, the 
lotus pedestal on which it is standing being 3 inches high. The encircling oval 
prabhd-frame around the figure is in tact on the right hand side; of the left, nearly 
half is missing. 


The figure has its right hand in abhaya mudra preaching ‘ No-fear.’ The 
left hand appears to hold, may be a lotus-stalk, now lost beyond recognition. 
The proverbial spiritual smile on the face with eyes half open creates a pleasing 
sense on the onlooker. The Yajnopavita running from the left shoulder across 
the right side is very clear. The body is covered with thin semi-transparent 
loin-cloth below the shoulders reaching the legs. In the moulding of the lines 
of the body, the ‘ wet-drapery style’ is introduced, in which the robe appears 
to cling to the body. 


: ee stylistic, as well as on paleographic grounds, (the donative inscription 
being in Brahmi characters of the early 7th century), the bronze appears to 
belong to that period of the heyday of Buddhism in Western India, when the 
Maitrakas, the great patrons of Buddhism ruled at Valabhipura, and when the 
Chinese pilgrim--scholar Hiuen Tsang visited Western India during the middle of the 
7th century, sometime in 641 A.D. The image has stylistic affinities with some of 
the beautiful Jaina bronzes discovered from the Akoté hoard near Baroda, and 
the Vala bronzes from Valabhipura. 


a discovery of this bronze, in a way, testifies to the existence of the ‘ School 
of Ancient West’ in the late 6th and early 7th century A.D,, whose founder, 
Sringadhara of Mari lived in the reign of king Sila, [identified with Harsa of Kanauj 
(606-647 A.D.) by K. Khandalawala, or with king Siladitya I (c. 590-615 A.D.) of 
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the Maitrakas of Valabhipura, as identified by U.P. Shah.] The old Western 
School of Sculpture both in stone and in metal is gradually asserting its preva- 
lence since recent discoveries, which are not even two decades old. And the Bhuj 
bronze affords an interesting addition to specimens of this period. 


When Vaisnavism took hold of the Hindu mind in Gujarat in the 15th 
century through the teachings of Vallabhacirya, the same tendency to worship 
small metal-images of the various sports and manifestations of Bala Krsna came 
into vogue. Of course, the smallness of design and the shrinking of size from the 
magnificant stone sculptures of Hindu gods became inevitable, places of public 
because worship became rare during the Muslim rule; and every householder 
started worshipping his independent semblem of the revered God. Much of the 
production of metal-images due to great demand in society thus became 
mechanised and uninspired. 


The general style of the two bronzes in the Baroda Museum shows so many 
characteristics of the 16th and early 17th century type, especially in the treatment 
of the face. The provenance cannot be fixed, as during this period of Rajaput and 
Gujarati art were so closely interconnected that it is not easy to draw a line. Since 
the 15th century, Rajaputana had been a cultural dependency of Gujarat, distin- 
guishable merely by a greater simplicity and sobriety of form. A differentiation 
developed slowly in the course of the 17th and 18th centuries in consequence of 
a growing absorption of the remnants of the declining Mughal art in the North 
and Centre; whereas in Gujarat, the Maratha predominance introduced new style- 
elements from the Deccan, after’ they had firmly settled down in Gujarat. 


Inscribed Metal-ware 


It has been a long prevailing custom among people of Gujarat goining to Jatra 
or pilgrimage either to Banaras, Mathura, Prayaga, Ujjain or Nasik to bring with 
them mementos, which generally consist of metal-ware (brass or copper water-pots 
of various shapes and designs being very common) for presentation to the kith 
and kin. 


Gujarat had a flourishing trade with country-wide reputation for its artistic 
skill in metal works. It is said metal-workers from Visnagar (North Gujarat), 
Dabhoi (Central Gujarat), Carmpaner (Eastern Gujarat) and Sihor (in Saurastra)}— 
all of them forming the chief centres of metal-ware trade in Western India—had 
migrated to centres of pilgrimage like Banaras and Prayaga in the North and Nasik 
in the South, along with kings and courtiers during the Mughal rule in about the 
17th century. The exodus of coppersmiths from Campaner to Nasik has been 
conclusively studied by Prof. Hemalata Acharya’® as under: 

“ The group of artisans following the traditional occupation of working on metal: 
plates, especially copper, and shaping them into pots, has a long Dery < Ce = 
from Gujarat and came to settle in Nasik. In Gujarat itis known as ‘ Kansara, 


19 6. Sociological Bulletin of the Indian Sociological Society, Vol, IV, No.2: (September, 
| 55). 
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while at Nasik the group is known as ‘Tambat.’ They seem to have settled at 
Nasik about 500 years ago. 


Their original home was Campaner from where they migrated, perhaps in 
search of employment, because of the fall of Campaner, which happened in 1484 
A.D. when Mahmud Begada sacked it. The large-scale emigration must haye 
taken place after the fall in about 1510 A. D. or so. 


Some of the people settled in Gujarat at various places and some in Khandesh 
and at other places in Maharastra. In Khandesh they settled at Nizar a small 
village, and therefore are known as Nizaria. The batch that moved further came to 
Ozar, at present a village near Nasik. Some went over to Nasik, Poona ete. Those 
that settled at Ozir and Nasik are known as Ozarid. Today out of twenty, about 
fourteen families are left of those that settled directly at Nasik, living in the street 
known as ‘ Jini Taémbat Ali,’ while about forty families are left out of sixty, first 
settled in the ‘Navi Tambat Ali;’ and at Ozar, there are about fourteen families still 
living and flourishing. 


All the members of the community speak broken Gujarati, while their business 
language is Marathi. The women drape themselves in Gujarati style, but the 
Sari they use is of Maharastrian variety. Their festivals, their rituals of marriage, 
the custom of singing songs at the tiffie of marriage and the ‘ Garabd’ dance give 
a colour to their life that is essentially Gujarati. 


The worship of Kalika, the guardian-deity on Pavigadh Hill near Carmpaner, 
brings the members together, especially on the festivals of Navaratra. There are 
three temples of Kalika, two at Nasik in Navi and Jini Tambat Ali, and the third 
at Ozar. Common festivals like full-moon after Navaratra in Agvin are enjoyed 
in the traditional Gujarati way. Men dance and sing songs in which Gujarati, 
Khandeshi and Marathi words are mixed together. 


These craftsmen were Vaisyas by caste and accordingly known as ‘ Mahajanas,’ 
who all throughout maintained their contact with the ways and means of Gujarati 
life. They were accompanied by copper-smiths. These people wrote their account- 
-books and manuscripts in a script that was purely Gujarati, which is eventually 
derived from the Devanagari, with a simplification in that the separate head-line 
for individual letter was done away with, and this was replaced by a continuous 
line along which letters were hung down, as it were. This continuous head-line 
helped the Gujarati scribe to write in a running hand without lifting the pen- 
This script closely resembled the ‘Modi’ script evolved in Maharastra by Hemad 
Pant or Pandit Hemadri in the 18th century A.D. for a similar purpose. The 
* Mahajani script,’ as it is known even at present in U. P. and other places in 
North India, has retained the form of some of the purely Gujarati letters. 


: In the same way, Jatras or the procession of the Rathas (cars) and the esta- 
blishment of Ghara- derdsaras for individual family-worship called into existence 
a skilful school of artists who carried on their hereditary crafts, and chose wood as 
their material. They executed very fine pieces of wood-sculpture which were used 
as decorations, some of which were masterpieces of their kind. A little group of 
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artists now form experts in casting images in all sorts of materials; some of whom 
have specialised in the art of casting images in metals, as most of the gifts to the 
temples consisted of images cast in silver, copper or bronze. 


The craftsmen who grouped themselves in the principal places, where temple 
building flourished from time to time, formed important centres to which people 
from all parts of the country looked for the supply of accessories for their religious 
faith and temple-services. Pilgrims used to purchase mementos of such ware from 
these places. 


The Kalagas are remarkable specimens of Gujarat craft of the late mediaeval] 
period, which, however, is found to be linked up to earlier art-traditions obtaining 
in the field of sculpture and painting. Such KalaSas are generally elaborately 
decorated with a series of figures set within square and rectangular panels, bounded 
with dots. The outer rim at the top gives a series of lotus-designs. The upper 
and lower edge of the panel is decorated with small, but a continuous pattern 
of circles and horizontal lines. 


The Dagavatara legend comprising of ten panels—one for each avatdra-to- 
gether with Ganeéa and Siva and J agannathaji, and the symbolic ocean suggested 
by outline-sketches of aquatic animals+are some of the very common and popular 
motifs in the ornamentation of the water-jugs.? 


A fusion of all the main religious Hindu sects is in evidence in such articles 
of everyday use, which are also within the reach of ordinary house-holders. Saiva 
and Vaisnava themes, however, predominate in illustrating such artistic pieces, 
which is generally the hand-work of ordinary craftsmen. 


The carver’s skill runs through every country in the world. It ence 5 
most mundane articles, it raises man’s striving for material beauty to a higher plane 
of art. The state of society in which the carver is found seems to have little to 
do with the standard of his craftmanship which may be highly developed in most 
primitive lands. 

These carvings show the comparative use of their form of art by various 
civilizations in ivory, wood, stone, metal and other materials. While the designs may 
vary radically, the articles demonstrate the desire to create beauty even in the 
most commonplace implements. The fine categories of carvings show articles carved 
for the homes, those carved for work, hunting and protection, for personal 
use and adornment, for religious and ceremonial use, and those representing human 
and animal figures. 

The arts and crafts of the Hindu period of history in Gujarat as well as during 
the rule of the Gujarat Sultanate and the Mughal sovereigns, had attained a 
considerable technical perfection and a sumptuousness of effect, which are amply 


* Dr. M. R. Majmudar “Inscribed Metal-ware engraved with Mythological Scenes ".-—— 
Bulletin of the Museum and Picture-Gallery, Baroda. Vol. X-XI (1953-55) : 1956. 
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borne out by many surviving examples in the department of textiles, metal and 
woodwork. 


The outer surface of the Kalasga is divided into three main strips, separated 
from each other by other ornamental borders in between. 


Starting from the bottom or the base of the Kalasa the lowest strip represents 
the ocean formed by the overflowing waters from the Ganges depicted on the head 
of Gangidhara Siva figuring in the third strip above. 


It is delineated as being full of aquatic animals which are emblematic of a 
water-pot, standing out in high relief against the background of water suggested by 
cross-lines in the purely Rajput style of painting ; a tortoise, a fish, a water-serpent, 
a boat with oars and a pair of lotuses—these establish the basic symbolism of 
the Kalasa. The fiow of the Ganges has been shown rushing down on the hard 
backbone of the tortoise, reminiscent of the Kiirmavatara on the occasion of the 
‘churning of the ocean’. 


The middle strip treats of the typical flora and fauna found in this universe, 
each subject having been treated alternately in separate panels. The foliage of the 
trees includes the mythological Kalpairksa also. The delineation of the animals— 
the sacred bull Nandi, the elephant in action and the caparisoned horse—is done in 
a very elegant and lifelike manner..\\The: peacock, the solitary representation 
from bird-life is shown with his full glory of the plumes. 


The strip in the centre of the object is the important one, giving as it does 
twelve figures in panels of varying size including the principal ten incarnations of 
Visnu in order, along with Ganeéa and his revered father Siva. 


The skill of the carver or the metal-worker, as evident here, deserves apprecia- 
tion, especially the stylish sitting pose given to Ve nugopala-Krsna playing on the 
flute, owing to the exigency of the size of the panels, is worthy of high praise. In the 
representation of the Vamanavatara, the Parguramavatara and the Ramavatara, 
two figures haye been necessitated to suggest the main legend ; and accordingly 
they occupy comparatively more space in the strip. The three stiff standing 
figures of the Buddhavatara or the Jagannathji look rather uncouth owing to 
the frontal representation in contrast to the universal profile in view. The 
last figure of Kalki or the incarnation of the Age of Action have been represented 
with a Horse in harness, ready for a start. 


non Whatever its subject-matter, the whole treatment on the brasses and bronzes 
is in the language of the archaic vernacular art, as distinguished from the San- 
skritised or refined expression of classic Indian plastics ; and it seems to be a trans- 
lation in metal of earlier traditions frequently executed in Miniatures on palm, 
paper and even cloth. | 
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We have thus seen that from among all articles of furniture and of daily 
use, the Kalaga or the lofa appears to have received most lavish and sumptuous 
decorative treatment. Art, not for art’s sake, but for making life more worth 
living and graceful, had been the guiding principle in the life of an Indian ; and 
as such, it is in good evidence through the artistic execution of objects useful in 
the daily walk of life. 


In a brass-lota is engraved in the first band, eight incidents of Krsna-bdla- 
carita (exploits of child Krsna), with titles in Devanagari script, reduced to the 
popular Mahajani or Gujarati variation of certain letters like 4, J, 4, %, and & 
with a continuous headline. The specimen is very convincing about its provenance. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


MINIATURE-PAINTING AND MUSIC: 
FOLK-DANCES AND FOLK-DRAMA 


Miniature-Painting 


A distinctive Gujarati school of miniature painting flourished from the 11th to 
- & the 16th centuries in the region of Old Gujarat which was integrally a part of 
Rajasthan. The bulk of paintings of this school was produced in what is now called 
Gujarat ; and apparently the word ‘Gujarat’ was considered a mark of distinction, 
and was used by singers, painters, and other artisans, at any rate, during the 
reign of Emperor Akbar. The term ‘ Rajasthani’ is associated with the paintings 
mostly of the 17th and the 18th centuries, orginally derived from the style of the 
School of ‘ Ancient West. ’ 


The ‘Gujarati’ or the Western India school has got certain charactertistic fea- 
tures not only as regards paintings but also in architecture, sculpture and dance. As 
a matter of fact, the school is really distinctive of its people ; but it must be remem- 
bered that what is Gujarat at present is only an administrative arrangement and has 
nothing to do either with its real and cultural extension in space or time. The bound- 
aries of Gujarat and the Gujarati culture must be taken to embrace a major 
part of Rajaputana. Historically also, the Srimals, Osvals and the Porwad 
Vaisyas hailing from the outskirts of Bhinmal, who play such a leading réle in the 
commercial life of Gujarat, migrated from the well-known places of Srimila and 
Pragvata. Their close affinity with the fighting clans of the Rajaputs is further 
corroborated by the shining exploits of the rulers and their ministers who have left 
such enduring monuments of their valour, generosity and good taste. 


The linguistic affinities as well as the qualities of enterprise, frugality, high- 
minded charity and piety of the peoples of Rajaputana and Gujarat are well-known. 
The variety of subjects depicted in the various Jaina and non-Jaina illustrated 
Mss. make it clear that the Western Indian school had a wide geographical ex- 
tension and considerable and justifiable vogue in the days of its glory. The evo- 
lution of Rajasthani as well as the Punjab schools of painting, including the 
Basholi pictures, as well as the purely Mughal school, is vitally connected with 
the older traditions of Gujarati painting. 


Srngadhara’s school of painting and sculpture at Mari, called the ‘ School of 
Ancient West” by Taranatha, the Tibetan historian in 1608 A.D., does not seem to 
have localised in Western India ; but its traditions seem to have travelled as far 
as Nepal and Burma (in the wall-paintings at Pagin), where the earlier school 
of art resembled the Old Western School. 


~ distinguishing feature of this School cannot be surmised, as no painting 
from Marwar or Western India of those ear ly times has survived. But if sculpture 
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be the index of art-conventions of those times, then the angularity in the treatment 
of human figures may be counted as the distinguishing features of the Western 
Indian art of Bundelkhand, Rajasthan and Gujarat. 


In the Jaina frescoes at Elura, in the middle layer of the wall-paintings at 
Kailasanatha (9th century), however, the angularity of human figures, pinching 
to the farther cheek, and the consequent protrusion of the further eye into empty 
space, are met with in the later cave-paintings of Ajanta. They may be attribu- 
ted to the extraneous influence, probably of Gujarat and Rajasthan. 


This influence, at a somewhat later stage is marked in the Paiicatafitra stories 
depicted in the ceiling of the Visnu temple at Madanpur, in Lalitpur District (U.P.), 
adjoining Malwa: The battle scenes in the Western porch of Kailasanatha temple, 
depicting rows of horsemen, and the inscriptional evidence indicating their connec- 
tion with the Paramaras of Malwa, who were feudatories of the Rastrakitas, also 
show Rajaput or Western Indian influences. 


In the 10th century or even a little earlier, the conventions of the Western 
Indian style left their homeland and travelled to the remotest corners of India, in- 
fluencing the contemporary Pala paintings in Eastern India, and penetrated as 
far as Pagan and Nepal. iT 


From the study of the wall-paintings, roughly from the 9th to the 12th century 
found in the South, the Deccan’ andas faras Malwa, one is struck with certain 
characteristic features which are common to all. The crude colour-modelling, the 
linear quality of the drawing, the protuberance of the farther eye into space, 
pointedness of nose and shin, the conventional treatment of trees, animals and 
the birds-these are common features of all. There are, of course, local variations 
in the details of costume, and also of human types. These wall-paintings, are, 
thus, the harbingers of new connections in Indian art, which became stereo-typed 
in Western Indian Miniatures. 


The frescoes in some of the caves in Ajanta and those in Bagh caves (the scene 
depicting the danda-rasaka) are dateable to the later Gupta period. The illustration, 
wherein the germs of the archaic style of Western Indian Miniatures, viz; the 
angularity of face, and the protruding of the farther eye beyond the facial line 
are visible, is taken from Ajantd Cave, No.17. The scene is identified as: On the 
left side of the shrine-wall, on the lower portion is ‘* Buddha putting questions to 
Mahamoggalaiyana and Sariputta”, wherein people of different countries, like the 
Scythians, Persians and Arabians are depicted, who had gathered for listening to 
the ‘Questions and Answers’. The faces are shown in wrapt attention, wherein 
treatment of the eyes, beyond the facial out-line, is noteworthy. Agra and Delhi 
were unknown as centres of artistic traditions till the munificent patronage of the 
Timurid princes (Mughals) reared up a school of painters who continued to work 
till the extinction of their political supremacy- 
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In the course of the 15th century, a new cultural life had developed in 
Rajaputana and Bundelkhand, first leaning on the remnants of mediaeval Hindu 
tradition surviving in Gujarat and Saurastra, but first evolving its own national 
style after assimilating other influences, especially from Malwa. Akbar having 
made the Rajaput princes his vassals, under very honourable conditions, these 
princes grew rich as Mughal generals and governors, and began to adopt more and 
more of Mughal civilization ; and when early in the 18th century the empire began 
to disintegrate, Rajpautanad became the principal heir of Delhi, Lahore and Agra. 


But when after the disappearance of Mughal control the Rajaput states and 
clans started fighting against each other, and the Marathas overrunning Northern 
India plundered Gujarat, Rajaputani, Malwa and Bundelkhand, the increasing 
poverty forced the artists and artisans to find work at the Maratha courts. Only 
after the last Maratha wars and the subsidiary alliances, the Rajaput states and 
Rajaput civilization recovered, until the impact of modern life destroyed an 
already degenerated art-tradition. 


It is curious to note in this connection that in a sixth century Tamil poem, 
‘ Manimekhaldi,’ there is a reference to the sculptors from Vardhamanapuri or 
modern Wadhwan (Saurastra). So even Saurastra, which now has apparently but 
scanty remains of anything which’ may be called significantly artistic, had once 
upon a time a vogue and a reputation: ~Saurastra, however, does. not appear to 
have played a part of much importanee in the artistic development of Gujarat ; 
because in spite of the enterprise of its people and the shrewdness of its chieftains, 
economically the peninsula could:not:support any great centres of wealth or learn- 
ing in the past, and there are no traditions of any such centres existing. 


The study of Western Indian Painting is of very recent growth, and before 
Dr. Coomarswamy wrote his article on ‘ Jaina Painting’ in 1914 (the year sub- 
sequent to Dr. Huttemann’s account of the illustrated Kalpa Sitra Mss. at Berlin 
in 1913) little was known of its existence. After the publication of another article! 
by the same author in 1924, the study of Western Indian Painting received a great 
impetus, and various scholars such as Dr. W. Norman Brown, Mr. N. C. Mehta, 
Mr. O. C. Gangoli, Mr. Ajit Ghose and Dr. M. R. Majmudar, joined hands in dis- 
covering new documents of Western Indian painting, and throwing light on their 
technical and aesthetic achievements. Mr. Sarabhai Nawab introduced unknown 
material from inaccessible Jaina Bhandars, published by him in the Jaina Citra 
Kalpadruma in the year 1935. The painted wooden book-covers from Jesulmer 
Bhandar discovered by Muni Jina Vijayaji added an important document to the 
material in 1948. The total Jaina-miniature paintings from Jaina Bhandars have 
since been critically studied by Dr. Moti Chandra in a scholarly volume wherein 
he has evaluated the aesthetic appeal of these miniatures also.” 


As far as the few surviving fragments from Bengal, Bihar, Kulu, Madanpur 
and Gujarat permit us to judge, Mediaeval Indian Painting must, in the centuries 
1 Dr. A. - Coomarswamv. “*¢ : ‘sal r f a £ 
Boston Part I Vs Jaina Art wales a ee of Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, 


: i Chand ‘ewe lt +. 
Sian epee Miniature Paintings of Western India (1951), p. 17. 
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preceding the Muslim conquest, still have conserved most of the Gupta tradition. 
The style had become more mannered, the treatment as a whole more summary 
and elegant, with strong, sweeping outlines, flat surfaces and often overcrowded 
composition. All this was now annihilated. The painters of the more sophisticat - 
ed ‘Eastern School’ flourishing in the Ganges plains, as noted by Taranatha, took 
refuge in Nepal, Tibet and Ladakh, but lost contact with India after the submer- 
sion of Buddhism there. Kashmir painting, originally forming part of the ‘ Wes- 
tern School,’ fell after the Muslim conquest of the Punjab, under the influence of 
the ‘Eastern School,’ but at last was likewise pushed back into Ladakh. 


The ‘Western School’ however, flourished in Rajaputana, Central India and 
Gujarat, survived in inaccessible retreats of the Thar desert, the Aravallis, Saurastra 
and Eastern Gujarat. But under the unfavourable conditions it was quickly petri- 
fied to a set of purely ornamented formulas for the illustration of religious palm- 
leaf manuscripts which, alone, had a chance to escape Muslim iconoclasm. Only 
in the Southern Deccan the great mediaeval fresco-style was continued under the 
protection of the Rajas of Vijayanagar; but it, too, underwent a gradual trans- 
formation into a folk-style. 


Under the toleration of the Sultans of Ahmedabad the ossified West-Indian 
palm-leaf style first assumed a rather fashionable elegance ; and then with the 
greater facility of drawing provided by the introduction of paper, it was transformed 
into a vivid folk style of a very charming naivete. However, as their typology 
was already fixed, the Jaina illustrations relapsed, after a short-lived renaissance, 
into a dead mannerism, and came to a modest life only much later, under the in- 
fluence of Mughal and Rajaput art. 


But with Hindu book-illustration, the case was different. The popular mass 
enthusiasm of bhakti (devotion) mysticism, reduced the respect for tradition and 
facilitated a direct sympathetic approach to the favourite religious themes of this 
time. The Devi Mahatmya and the Bhagavata Purdna had played a very sub- 
ordinate réle in pre-Muslim Hindu religious beliefs. On the other hand, Krsna- 
bhakti developed such a vogue of lyric literature under the influence of Jayadeva’s 
Gita-goviida simply calling for illustration, but unknown to tradition, that the 
painters were forced to follow their own inspiration. 


Already in the Jaina Kdlakdcarya Katha, the painters had ventured to depict 
the Saka protectors and later converts of the Jainas in contemporary Muslim cos- 
tumes. Now they had to go much farther, had to fill with a new life, the ossified 
types of Jaina paintings, and to compose them into new scenes (e.g., Balagopala 
Stuti, Gitagovinda, etc.) After the creative initiative of the artists had thus been 
kindled again, the process of a free treatment of tradition, of simplification ane 
transformation of the old types, and invention of new ones went on and on, leading 
towards a new art which, however, was to unfold itself not in Gujarat, but in Raja- 
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putand, as the civil wars of the late Ahmedabad Sultans and their conquest by 
the Mughals were not favourable to the peaceful cultivation of Art. 


Parallel with this religious and artistic revival in Western India went a similar 
movement in Bengal. As in Gujarat and Rajasthan, Narasimha Mehta and 
Mirabai had been the protagonists of a fervent Krsna mysticism, Caitanya became 
the prophet of Krsna-bhakti in the East, And also here, the religious revival 
inspired under Muslim toleration, a new art. As the mediaeval ‘ Eastern School ’ 
flourishing under the Palas, Senas and Varmas had disappeared, its starting point 
was the art of the neighbouring province of Orissa, which had never been perma- 
nently subjected by the Mohamedans. Orissa had, like Gujarat and the South, 
already developed a popular reinterpretation of ancient Indian painting, though 
this folk-style had been strongly influenced from the South, especially Vijayanagar. 
This Bengal style developed on lines parallel to Rajaput art, but like early Rajaput 
painting, it degenerated, with the ebbing down of the mystic movement and lingered 
on as a rural folk-art of the Patas (scrolls) in the 18th and early 19th centuries. 


There are divergent views regarding the aesthetic appeal of Western Indian 
school of miniature-painting. The early palm-leaf illustrations are imbued with 
a sense of direct expression, which is a characteristic of the primitives. In the 
course of time, however, the early formulas are hardened into conventions which 
are repeated with such mechanical precision that the paintings lose much of their 
aesthetic significance ; and the Mss. appear to be the painted copies of the original, 
turned out perhaps, to meet the popular demand, which wanted to gain religious 
merit by subscribing to its moderate cost... Some of the 16th century Mss., how- 
ever, are distinguished by their beautiful border-decorations, the motifs of which 
are drawn from contemporary Islamic architecture and book-painting. 


The time-limit of this mediaeval Western painting is from 1100 A.D. (the date 
of the specimen from the Nisithaciirni Mss., whose colophon bears the date of 
Samvat 1157, and was written or painted by one Deva Prasada at Bhrgukaccha, 
in the reign of Jayasitha Siddharaja who ruled Gujarat from 1094 to 1143 A.D.) 
to about the end of the 16th century, when under the influence of the newly founded 
Mughal school, the significance of the style was lost. 


The fame of the Gujarati craftsmen appears to have been on a par with that 
of the painters, for one of the finest structures in Akbar’s Fatehpur-Sikri ‘ Jodhbai’s 
Palace * was entrusted to “ artisans from Gujarat, they being one of the groups of 
workmen brought from distant parts to speed up the production of this vast project.”* 
They merely continued the great traditions of Solanki, if not earlier buildings. 

The minuatures from Western India conserve rich material for the study of 
Western Indian costumes and textile designs. It is remarkable that in the 12th 
century the people of Western India, wore half-sleeved jackets and shorts, though 
later on these were supplanted by the Indian dhoti and uttariya or cddar. The 
Peer ekeds colt, sari and scarves. The skirt makes its appearance in the middle 
az Bree be century, and was extensively used by the dancing girls in the 15th 

a 


Perey Brown: Indian Architecture: Muslim Period : pp. 56-57; pp. 98-99. 
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Gujarat, as we know, was a great centre of calico-printing, and it exported 
printed-calico to Africa and Asiatic countries from the 11th to 16th century. No 
textile material has survived from this period in Gujarat proper, and the only 
source for the knowledge of the patterns and colours employed by the textile prin- 
ters of Gujarat are these paintings. That the painters took the designs from the 
contemporary art of textile painting is supported by the actual appearance of such 
designs on the contemporary printed calico pieces of Gujarat, discovered from 
the excavations in the sands of Fustat, near Cairo, in Egypt.¢ 


In the middle layer of wall-paintings at Eliraé Kailaésa Mandira (8th to 11th 
century A.D.), Visnu riding on Garuda and Siva riding on bull are represented. A 
remarkable change in figure-drawing from the Ajanta style is marked in the angu- 
larity of drawing seen in the pointed nose of Garuda, the Gandharvas and Lak- 
smi. The shrinking of farther cheek and the consequent protrusion of the eye 
into space, though to a slight extent, is marked. It could be said from these 
features that these paintings are the harbingers of new connections in Indian art 
which became stereotyped in Western Indian miniatures. The paintings in the 
western porch of Kaildsa show spirited horses and their riders, whose physiog- 
nomy closely resembles the persons depicted in the early 12th century illustrat- 
ed Jaina Mss. from Gujarat. The angularity-in the features is emphasised, and at 
times the farther eye protrudes into space, 


There are few traces of mediaeval wall-paintings left in Western and Central 
India; and, therefore, the Paficataitra’stories painted on the mandapa of the Vignu 
temple at Madanpur, District Lalitpur, (U.P.) on the border land of Malwa, are of 
special interest. The temple was built in the reign of Madan Varma (1130-1165 
A.D.,) and the paintings were added shortly after the completion of the temple. 
These are more related to Western India miniature paintings of 12th to 14th cen- 
tury. Their chief interest lies in the angularity of drawing, pointed nose and the 
protrusion of farther eye into space. These features, together with the characteri- 
stic mode of wearing bun-like coiffeur, well-trimmed beard and the conventional 
treatment of trees, birds and animals, share with those in the Western Indian 
miniatures,5 

The employment of palm-leaf for painting, the miniatures not forming organl- 
cally or decoratively a part of the script, the representations of the incidents from 
the lives of the founders of Jainism and Buddhism, and the depiction of the Tan- 
tric gods and goddesses—these are the common features of the illustrated pain: 
leaf Mss. from Bengal and Western India. But after this, the similarity ends, and 
the differences begin. In Western Indian miniature technique, pee dhe eeinyt 
at strong draughtsmanship and the angularity is an outstanding feature. There 
is constant break in the line, and the drawing is usually careless. 

‘ R. Pfrester, Les Toiles Imprimess de Fustat et ? Hindustan (Paris, 1938.) oes ciara’ 


ae Orie . Pane 
* Dr. Stella Kramriseh : “A Painted Ceiling”: with stories from the 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. VII, p- 176 Calcutta. (1939). 
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The pronounced differences in the Eastern and Western palm-leaf miniatures, at 
least in their formative stages is explained by the history of painting traced by the 
Tibetan historian Taranatha (1608 A.D.,) who states that the tradition of old mas- 
ters lasted for some centuries after the Nirvana of the Buddha. Then the art was 
taken up by the Devas or the heavenly artists who had adopted human form. Later 
on, Nagas and Yaksas took up the art; but again that also being forgotten, a num- 
ber of provincial schools, came into being. The ‘Ancient School of West’ was 
founded by Srngadhara of Mari (Marwar) who was himself an accomplished 
artist and painter. | 


The conventions of the Western School, however, did not confine themselves 
to the West only, but travelled further South, as their influence is visible in the 
11th century Cola wall-paintings in the Vijayalaya Cole$vara temple at Narttamalai. 
It penetrated also as far East as Nepal and as far Northas Kashmir. The linear con- 
ception of Nepalese painting seems to have been borrowed from the Western school. 
It is, however, in the 17th and 18th centuries that distinct Western Indian in- 
fluences on Nepalese cloth-painting is found, perhaps due to the second migration 
of art-conventions from Rajaputana and Gujarat, greatly influenced by the Mughal 
technique. In Orissa as well, this Western Indian style seems to have exercised 
certain influence. 


The printed book-cover of the Visnupurdna (dated 1421 Saka era, i.e. 1499 
A.D.) depicting the last six of the ten avatdras of Visnu, shows definite characteris- 
tics of Western Indian style. The angularity in drawing the small chin and point- 
ed nose point to the physiognomical conventions of Western Indian art, 


The Western Indian school seems to have exercised some influence on the wall- 


paintings of the Buddhist temples at Pagan, Burma, assignable to the 13th century 
on stylistic grounds. 


The beginning of the linear conception of painting is thus traced to the Eluira 
pamniings, which found its wide expression in Western India, although it became 
an all-India property by about the 10th or 11th century, After having examined 
the anfluenee of Western Indian art-traditions on the wall-paintings from different 
parts of India and Burma, we come to the conclusion that in the 10th century, the 
fresh conventions of the Western Indian style left their homeland and travelled 
to the remotest corners of India, influence 
Eastern India and Nepal, 
tions 


ing the contemporary Pala painting im 
aka penetrating as far as Pagan and Nepal. These tradi- 
oe ero, ave payee with the advancement of Rajaput culture from Guj- 

ae abel As Apabhramsa became the common medium of literary 
ass os — age, sO the linear conception of Western Indian school became the 
its peestiaictee ” over the country. Henceforward, this school lost 
Indian none nnotation and merged into the general trend of the mediaeval 


* J.C. French, Journal of Indian Arts and Letters, (1927), Plate IIA. 
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Arts and Religion 


During the Epic age, music and dancing became accomplishments cultivated 
both by the aristocracy and the common folk; and from that time, the arts of 
music and painting progressed rapidly. With the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, 
however, these were divorced from the religious fold, and were cultivated only as 
secular arts. But with the political glory of the Guptas, they were once more rais- 
ed to their lofty seat, with a reservation that music, painting, sculpture and even 
drama were employed by the Buddhist not as a means of enjoyment but of in- 
struction ; because art played a definite purpose in shaping human life. That was 
how Buddhism, and in the same way Jainism, also, looked upon art. 


Art entered the Jaina fold in the form of architecture and sculpture as part 
of adornment. Jainism is a religion of intense individualism, and hence prose- 
lytising was not part of its routine as in Buddhism. Art, as a form of wordly at- 
tachment was highly condemned in Jainism. Nevertheless, it found its way into 
this creed in course of time, as it did in the sister cult also, even though the Jainas 
had monastic orders, amongst them ; for they regarded the life of renunciation to be 
the shortest road to salvation—a view contrasting with the Hindu conception of 
the four ends of life, viz., the practice of morality (dharma), the acquiring of wealth 
(artha), the satisfaction of desires (Kdma),,and the progress towards emancipa- 
tion (moksa). ome f= 


Yet, unlike Mahayana, the Jainas had no other social institution that affected 
the scheme of life of the people. The Jaina monks, though as fervent in the preach- 
ing of the word of their Tirthankara—‘a man who had made the passage across the 
ocean of wordly illusion: Sarhsdra’—were yet not so eager for artistic expres- 
sion. Perhaps their forms of worship did not demand such concrete symbols of 
devotion as the Buddhist. The Jaina laity, moreover lived within the influence and 
under the social ideals of Brahmins. Hence, as both Jainism and Buddhism had 
no social institutions, they were not able to maintain that hold on daily life, and 
consequently also on that cultivation of art, which Brahmanism maintained. 


That is a reason why, except for architecture, Jainism as such, has not 
influenced the ideals and course of Indian art much; moreover, there 1s hardly 
any new art-motive or any other peculiar feature in Indian art that may be called 
‘Jaina’ typically, except perhaps, in architecture. They always assimilated what: 
ever was useful to them. The art of miniature-painting on palm-leaf and paper, 
Was patronised by them to get religious merit by it, rather than thinking of it 
in terms of art. The reason why the Jainas seem to be so poor at sculpture » 
to be found in the nature of their religion, whose outlook on art mee barely tole 
rant, when it was not actively hostile. The joy of the senses had to a —— 
repressed ; and so these objects of sense-gratification naturally received et 
Notice from them. E. B. Havel suggests, “ They had no divine incarnations i 
Krsna to inspire them; and neither did the Jaina saints or deities gals op 
into personifications of nature’s manifold aspects. The sculptors and area 
were, therefore, limited to a very narrow range of ideas, They had no r 
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mythology or lives of saints, full of wonder and of human interest to illustrate, 
no grand conception of nature’s moods; only the few fixed immutable poses of 
the ascetic, absorbed in contemplation, ’’? 


In the Bhdsya on Brhat Kalpasiitra, the ban on the Jaina monks and nuns 
indulging in the art of painting has been relaxed by dividing the subject of painting 
under two heads: (1) Niérdosa citra-karma or pure painting, consisting of paint- 
ing of trees, mountains, rivers, seas, buildings, creepers, Pirna-kalaésa, svastika, 
ete., and (2) the Sadosa citra or impure paintings of flying figures, goddesses 
and ordinary women. The practice of both kinds of paintings was forbidden to 
monks. This injunction, however, seems to have been relaxed in the middle 
ages when the Jaina Jfiana Bhandaras became the repositories of many painted 
manuscripts and citrapatas. There are numerous references in Jaina literature 
which give interesting descriptions of the decorative motifs and also good deserip- 
tions of picture-galleries (citta-sabhd ;) maintained both at royal palaces and at 
the residence of gifted courtezans. 


The attitude of the classes towards painting, giving work to the painters was 
very different, though they influenced each other. For the Hindus and Jainas 
it was a predominantly religious art, though the latter — wealthy merchants 
— were, before all, interested in-a costly execution, especially gilding: whereas 
the Saivas and Vaisnavas expected an emotional appeal, in harmony with the 
Bhakti attitude of their faith. For the Muslims, however, it was a secular art which 
the more bigoted ones regarded as prohibited by religious law ; whereas the more 
tolerant ones regarded this prohibition as referring only to religious subjects. 
Thus painting was for the Muslims more or less an art to amuse the ladies of the 
Zendnas, or to illustrate scientific books. But both Hindus and Muslims needed 
painters for a practical purpose, as a sort of “ press photographers ” taking the 
portraits of prominent people and pictures of important events, 


Literature on Gujarati Miniatures 


The literature on the pre-Mughal Gujarati school of painting is not large® 
and is hardly more than five decades old. A passing reference is made here to 
some of the important contributions. The first publication was an account, by 
Huftmann, of the Kalpasiitra Mss, owned by the Museum for Voelkerunde. in 
Berba, published in 1918. It was followed a year later by an article’ by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, and a description in book-form in 1924, of the specimens owned 
by that time by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
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N. C. Mehta published examples from a secular Mss. roll of the Vasanta-Vilasa 
in 1925 and wrote a fuller account of the miniatures in 1931. In 1929 Prof, W. 
Norman Brown published the oldest specimens of this style on palm-leaf, so far 
discovered,!° and in 1930 Coomaraswamy published a Mss. newly acquired by the 
Museum of Fine Arts.14 A Vaisnava Mss. of the Bdlagopdla-stuti was found by 
O. C. Gangoly in 1929 ;!2 it was subsequently sold to the Boston Museum, when it 
was described in detail by Prof. W.N. Brown,}3 one of these miniatures having been 
published by him in colour in his book on The Story of Kalaka. 


Coomaraswamy, in his article on ‘Indian Painting’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (14th Edition, 1929) gave universal currency to the existence of the 
provincial phase of the ‘ Gujarati School of Painting. ’ Codrington, also, inserted 
a section on the same topic in his revised edition of Vincent Smith’s book on Art 
in India and Ceylon (1930). 


Majmudar discovered some more Mss. of the Vaisnava, secular and Sakta 
themes in the same Gujarati style during 1983 and 1962" reproducing many of them 
in colour, at the instance of the Bombay University. 


_ Sarabhai Nawab published in colour, fresh materials from Jaina Bhandaras, 
the earliest of these being palmleaf Mss. of Nisithaciirni, dated Sathvat 1157 
painted (1110 A. D.), in Broach. 


® N.C. Mehta: (i) Rupam, No. 22-28 (1925) Indian Painting in the 15th century: An 
Early illuminated manuscript.”’ a ooo ee ory : a 
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Hirananda Shastri published a Memoir?* on the subject and reproduced 
paintings on wooden covers dated Samvat 1412 from Atmaramji Jnainamandir, 
Baroda,'? and he also published a pre-Mughal painting on cloth, dated Samvat 
1571,18 though one earlier scroll (dated 1490 Samvat) of the type of ‘an epistle’ 
written in Campaner was announced by N. C. Mehta in 1931. 


Nomenclature 


The discovery of the secular picture-roll of the Vasanta-Vildsa dated (1451 
A.D.) in 1924 and of the Vaisnava Mss. of Balagopala Stuti in 1929, led to 
discussions about the nomenclature of this phase of Indian Miniature Paintings. 


The majority of Western India Paintings are in Svetarhbara Jaina Mss., 
with relatively few examples coming from the second or ‘ paper’ period (from 
1400 to 1650 A. D.) in secular and Hindu texts. The earliest known specimens, 
as well as the greatest number, appear among the Svetarnbara Jainas, and for this 
reason, the style has been variously called ‘ Jaina’ or ‘Svetarnbara Jaina’ or 
* Gujarati. ’ 

The illustrated Mss., that came from various parts of Gujarat and Rajaputana, 
principally from the collections of Jaina monastic libraries, dealing as they did 
with Jaina religious themes—principally the Kalpa Sutra, the Kdlakdcarya-Katha- 
nakam, the Jnata Sitra and the Samgrahani Sitra were first designated as ‘ Jaina 
Paintings,’ by Coomarswamy. Having-regard to the fact that they belong to 
the Svetambara sect, they were subsequently designated by W. N. Brown as 
‘ Svetarnbara Jaina, ’ thereby limiting the range of these miniatures to a section 
of the Jaina community ; for, he thought, the designation ‘ Jaina’ was too in- 
clusive a term as the style does not appear among the Digambara Jainas. But 
this very fact goes to establish that it was not Jainism as a creed that patronised 
the art of miniature painting, because up to the reputed defeat of the Digambara 
sect in the discussion at the court of Siddharaja (1094-1148 A. D.)!% the adherents 
of that sect did stay on in Gujarat. We cannot, also, be certain that the style 
originated among the Svetambaras alone ; and therefore, it might be better to 
adopt a name after the geographical provenance of the style, and call it ‘ Western 
Indian * as suggested by W. N. Brown, some years later. 

The illustrated Mss. were termed ‘ Jaina,’ not because either the authors of 
the works copied or the scribes thereof, along with the illuminators, were Jainas ; 
but because they were principally executed under Jaina patronage or written for 
a Jaina cliéntele. Pious Jainas delighted in having beautiful copies, not only of 
their sacred books, but also of other works of merit, prepared and distributed 
among the recognised centres of Jaina learning. This was particularly so during 
the time of Siddharaja Jayasimhha (1094-1148 A.D.) and his successor Kuméara- 
pala (1143-1173 A.D.) when the secular power of the Jainas reached its zenith. 


© Dr. Hiranand Shastri; Indi ‘dort ot nec . y 
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The capital of Gujarat was transferred from Anhilpura Patan to Ahmedabad 
by the new Muslim rulers in 1412 A. D. and this was the time when the custom of 
having religious Mss. copied and illustrated, regardless of expenditure, became 
widely prevalent among the Jainas. Sangrima Soni, for instance, a millionaire 
of Mandu, in 1436 A.D. is said to have spent more than two lakhs of gold coins 
for having illuminated and illustrated copies of the Kalpa Siitra and the Kdlaka- 
carya-Kathanakam. This was also the time when the Jaina Sidhus got their 
rich laity to establish the famous ‘ Bhandaras’ or libraries. Jinabhandra Siri 
founded (circa: V. S. 1418-1458) the famous libraries of Jaisalmere, Jhilor, 
Daulatabid, Mandu, Ahmedabad, Khambhat and Patan. At least half of them 
have survived up to the present day. This is the principal reason why so many 
and so elegant Kalpa Sitras of the period are available.*° 


W. N. Brown writes : ‘‘ The Western Indian school is one of great importance 
in the History of Indian Painting. For one thing (i) it contains all the Western 
India painting, whether of large or small dimensions, known to exist over a period 
of some centuries, containing the sequence of the frescoes at Ajanta, Bagh and 
Elira ; for another (ii) it is the parent on the Indian side, that in union with the 
Persian School, on the other side, gave birth to the Rajaput and Mughal styles, 
so prolifically cultivated and so well-known. ”’ 


Coomaraswamy suggested later onthe designation * Southern Rajasthani’, 
implying thereby the school of the “Ancient West’ of the Tibetan historian 
Taranatha, which flourished in a part of Rajaputaéna known as Mari, as distingui- 
shed from the ‘Eastern School’... flourishing in Magadha and Gauda (Bihar, 
Bengal), and the ‘Central School’ (MadhyadeSa), probably to be indentified with 
the Buddhist school of Ajanté and Bagh. 


It would be more accurate, in the light of new evidence by way of secular, 
Vaisnava and Sakta miniatures, to describe this distinctive school as ‘ Gujarati ’ 
or ‘Southern Rajasthani,’ to indicate the character of the current popular language 
of Gujarat and Southern Rajaputana in the 15th century in which, secular as well 
as religious, Vaisnava, Sikta as well as Jaina themes have been illustrated, with- 
out any sectarian prepossessions, in identical conventions, with identical accesso- 
ries, landscape backgrounds and colours. 


The discovery in 1924 of the Vasanta Vildsa scroll** with a secular subject, 
called for a revised nomenclature ; and N. C. Mehta was led to suggest the desig- 
nation ‘Gujarati’; because historically and geographically, limits of mediaeval 
Gujarat included Southern Rajaputand, Malwa and KhandeSa within its boun- 
daries, upto the 16th century. And it was only when Akbar reorganised the 
Subah of Gujarat in 1579 A.D., that the present limits of Gujarat were finally 


aa . =. | at decadence in mini- 
* Rai Krsnadas, Curator, Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, alleges that decades 
ature painting was due to the hasty, mechanical and stereotyped copying rapa ed rote 
public demand : and also the absence of variation in style even during + oof th : Rajasthani style 
years (Bhérat ki Citra Kala p. 73). He, however, agrees that the birt 2 bh pe at miniatures, 
tha place in the 15th century from the so-called decadent Gujarati or Apabl 
Ibid. p. 106.) : 
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fixed and the direct intercourse with neighbouring provinces gradually discontinu- 
ed. Accordingly, while dealing with the pre-Mughal miniatures in Western India, 
the term ‘Gujarati’ is fully justified. The way in which the artists from 
Gujarat styled themselves at the Imperial studio of Akbar, also supports the adop- 
tion of the term ‘* Gujarati. ’ 


The designation Western Indian School emphasising the geographical area 
of its origin in preference to ‘ Jaina’, ‘Svetaémbara Jaina’, ‘ Gujarati’ and the 
‘ ApabhramSa’ is supported by Taranatha’s statement, who speaks about the 
foundation of the Old Western School by Srngadhara in the 7th century in Marwar 
and its consequent progress in Kashmir and Nepal. Of course, no early paintings 
of this school are found ; but from the wall-paintings of Elira, Madanpur, and 
the illustrated palm-leaf Mss. from Gujarat, we can determine the characteristic 
conventions of this school in a decadent form. The paintings executed in this 
style have been discovered from the Punjab, the United Provinces, Orissa, South- 
ern India and Pagan; and that establishes its popularity after the 10th century. 


Western Indian Painting was not an individual phenomenon confined to 
Rajaputina and Gujarat, but a part of the common art-movement in mediaeval 
India. From available specimens of wall-paintings from Malwa, the Deccan, 
Southern India and Pagén in Burma it can be asserted that they were inspired 
with a linear conception which was probably of Western Indian origin. 


The great cycle of classic Sanskrit literature and Sastriya plastic art had passed 
their zenith before the end of the 9th century. That the vernaculars of the various 
provinces had begun to develop was not.merely an accidental change, but a move- 
ment of constructive evolution under the great spiritual impulse of the Puranic 
renaissance—the emergence of the ultimate phases of Indian religion in the cults of 
Siva, Sakti and Visnu. The cult of loving devotion, with Sri Krsni as the central 
figure, arose about the 10th or 11th century. It was a way to salvation open to 
all, irrespective of birth, rank or sex, as contrasted with the “high way” of know- 
ledge accessible only to the few. This mediaeval resurgence of popular religion 
and culture has not yet spent its force, and has continued to dominate the art and 
literature of the country for practically a millennium. 


Since the advent of the Mohammedans in the 12th and 13th centuries in 
India, the days of mahdkdvyas and of epics had gone. Hindu painting had reached 
its zenith under the fostering care of royal courts ; and with its decline, the art 
also languished. There was thus no scope for grandiose sculpture and wall-paint- 
ing; for it was a time of a popular resurgence. Miniature painting was but a 
symptom of a culture which was becoming the property of the masses through the 
vernaculars — the spoken tongue of the people. | 


| The school of painting of the ‘Ancient West’ that flourished at Maru (Marwad, 
Southern Rajasthan) in the 7th century might have contributed to the Buddhist 
religious paintings at sites like Valabhipura. Some of these artists may have been 
employed by the Buddhists, who, it is very likely, took artists from this place with 
them when Valabhipura was sacked and the vestiges of Buddhism were swept away 
under the neo-Hinduism of Satkardcirya (780-815 A. D.). These artists, when 
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taken to Nepal, Bengal and Burma by the Buddhist refugees continued painting 
miniatures in a style akin to the old Western Indian style. Possibly this fact 
would account for the affinities between the Nepalese palm-leaf Mss. and the wall- 
paintings at Pagan (Burma). 


The earliest Gujariti miniatures on palm-leaf, hitherto known, are in the 
service of Jainism, Their chief pre-occupation is to illustrate the lives of the Jinas 
as related in the ‘Kalpasiitras.’ Jainism as such had no distinctive art-traditions 
of its own ; it employed a popular form of pictorial expression which relies for its 
effect on its power of allusion and association rather than on impeccable crafts- 
manship. 


Aesthetic Value 


Gujarati paintings, at their best, attain to the same level as the so-called 
Rajaput ‘primitives’ of the 16th and 17th centuries. There is also no doubt that, 
there is much kinship between Gujarati and the early Rajaput paintings, parti- 
cularly in details such as the treatment of clouds, hillocks and animals. But it 
must be admitted that the Gujarati group lacks the emotional appeal of Rajaput 
art. However, its historic value is great ; for it extends for several centuries prior 
to the earliest Rajaput paintings and scarcely any other type of painting as yet is 
known after about 1200 A.D. and in’ the following centuries. 


The school of Western Indian miniature art appears to have had two rami- 
fications: one in Southern Rajaputan’, where it developed a peculiarly local 
style, illustrated in secular miniatures of the Vasazita Vildsa, the Rati-rahasya, and 
the Kaka-ruta, in the Vaisnava paintings of the Gita-govinda, the Balagopalastuti 
and the Bhagavata, the Sakta paintings of the Devi-mahatmya and in the large body 
of illustrated Jaina manuscripts. In the second ramification, it is recognised in a 
wholly different form in the early Ragini primitives, of which the birthplace was 
Lata in the Southern Gujarat, and probably Orecha (Bundel-khand), in some part 
of Northern Rajaputana. By the 16th century, this Northern Rajasthani phase 
had overflowed the Southern and become current also in Gujarat. 


The Rajasthani paintings do not display much technical excellence, but are 
Possessed of great vitality, bold cryptic statement, a primitive out-look and a vivid 
sense of colour. The inter-relation between this school and the manuscript illus- 
trations of Gujarat can, despite many differences, be easily discerned. Though 
Possessing many of the crudities which marked Gujarati manuscript illustrations, 
the early Rajasthani paintings, especially the Ragamdlds, are, from the purely 
aesthetic viewpoint, very vital and quite as interesting as the finely finished Raja- 
put® miniatures that followed in their wake. 

Ps. | eto «am Painting (1926) p. 61, foot-note] objects 
to the word sRajeie NC, Mehta Studie eet school of painting oo the ground that 
the appellation *Rajaput’ or ‘Rajasthani’ ee agaeig ox Segsanotodeg) reer a 
the lower valleys of the Himalayas. However misleading the name may be, topozraphically,eultur- 
oh peaking, it is a significant term, and a happy term as that, to be associated wit)! 1A 8 ¥ 

Painting. The name has come to stay and it is best known all over the wo y 
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There is much kinship between the language of Gujarati paintings and the 
Early Rajaput art, particularly in many archaic peculiarities as in the solidity of 
the colour-schemes, in the treatment of clouds, hillocks, animals and trees. Trees 
are drawn in schematic silhouttes, with each leaf separately represented, a manner 
derived from early Indian stone-reliefs at Sanchi. The manner of rendering the 
hanging clouds on the horizon in the Ragini miniatures is likewise derived from the 
models of clouds in waving lines depicted in the Gujarati paintings in vogue up to 
the 15th century A.D. 


The fact that Mughal art was essentially a product of court-patronage, ex- 
plains why it could not outlast the period of Mughal supremacy. It began with 
Akbar (1556 to 1605 A.D.) and was practically finished with the death of Aurang- 
zeb in 1707 A.D. Thus the history of Mughal art in India covers little more than 
a period of two centuries, from the middle of the 16th to the latter part of the 18th 
century. Many artists came from Gujarat to work in the Mughal Imperial atelier, 
being recruited by Akbar for his Imperial Studio at Delhi, three of whom at least 
became famous as ‘Gujarati’: Madho, Bheema, Sarju and others are mentioned 
n the Ain-I-Akbari. 


Indian art of painting was experiencing a low tide during the period imme- 
diately preceding the Mughals. The advent of the courtly art of the Mughals 
brought fresh water in the stream. of Indian aesthetic culture and produced wonder- 
ful works of arts of various kinds,.one of which was painting. Before Akbar occu- 
pied the Mughal throne, there was a living school of Indian Painting, both in the 
realm of book-illustrations and-portfolio pictures ; and there were, more than one, 
guild or Sreni of the practitioners of the craft of painting, whom Akbar brought 
together and consolidated. It is not as though, Akbar by a magic wand of pa- 
tronage brought to life an art that did not exist, but that his patronage and active 
interest changed the direction and motive of the native school, which was sur- 
viving in various parts of the country. The old Buddhist school of book-illustra- 
tions has been known to be in existence as late as the 18th century and must have 
continued to flourish right up to the time of Akbar ; while the remains of Gujarati 
painting, mostly on palm-leaf and in service of Jaina faith — also an art of book- 
illustrations, surviving in examples actually dated in the 12th and 13th century, 
—easily fill up the lacuna left by the evidence of the Buddhist school. These indi- 
genous schools had a temper and outlook all their own, and quite different from 
and diametrically opposite to the Persian tradition that came with the Mughals. 


The distinction of Mughal from Rajaput painting is, indeed nowhere more 
apparent than in the fact that the former is aristocratic and professional, while the 
latter is at once hieratic and popular, and often essentially mystic in its suggestion 
of the infinite significance of the most homely events. Mughal art, as contrasted 
with the Rajaput, is courtly not popular, secular not religious, material not spitl- 
tual, and is a purely miniature art unrelated to the ancient Indian frescoes. Guj@- 
rati and Rajaput art, like all ancient Indian art, are typically anonymous and 
conservative, The academic character of Mughal painting appears in the fact that 
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But Mughal art, however, significant in the brief achievement, was but an 
episode in the long history of Indian painting ; whereas Hindu painting, with the 
other Prakrta arts, belongs to the main spring. ‘‘ Rajaput painting,” says Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “‘has none of the characteristies of a new art. It is, on the con- 
trary, related to the classic art of Ajanta, as the Hindu language and literature are 
related to the older Prakrtas and to Sanskrit. The Rajaput paintings, indeed, show 
a remarkable combination of folk-idioms with ancient hieratic design.”"* 


The transition from the glorious scenes of Imperial splendour to the next stage 
was rapid, The court art of the Mughals was almost dead by the end of the 17th 
century. The Imperial artists were scattered all over the country, and were again 
working as the protéges of smaller princes and rich bourgeois, ‘hat is, far from 
being a time of decline in the history of Indian art, it heralded the advent of spring 
tide in the domain of pictorial expression. Hindi literature, the most important 
of that time, had got into a strange mood of erotic lyricism. Its pre-occupation was 
practically the glorification of love and women, and the painter also fell in a line. 
The artist, however, without being base, retained his mastery of fine and rhythmic 
lines and used to interpret the scenes from the Puranas and epics, as well as 
from the common incidents of everyday life. This Rajaput art was an art truly 
popular, for it permeated every sphere of life. 


Periods of Gujarati Miniatures 


The Gujarati style of miniature—painting falls naturally into two periods, 
distinguished externally by the nature.of the surface, on which the painting 1s 
done, internally by the subject-matter of the paintings, and the character of the 
execution; (1) the palm-leaf period runsfrom the time of the first dated specimen 
(1100 A.D.) to about the end of the 14th century ; (2) the paper-period extends from 
the end of the 14th century to about the beginning or the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, after which period the individuality of the style is lost. 


The themes of Gujarati painting are primarily religious (dealing with the life- 
stories of Jaina Tirthankaras, the Krsna cycle, the Saiva or Sakta and Vaisnava 
mythology in general, and less typically, secular, including erotics, love-romances, 
legendary story, divination, history and descriptions of towns as in the Vynaphi- 
patras. The paintings are principally given a contemporary environment im 
town and village life, which fact permits an exquisite delineation of every phase of 
Gujarati life in general, Stylistically, therefore, Gujarati paintings after the 16th 
century, hardly show any approximation to indigenous Gujarati style, being closely 
mixed up with the Rajaput and Mughal schools. 


The most prolific sources of materials for the school of Wane ; eaenteal 
painting are the numerous palm and paper Mss. of the Svetambara eae wey 
the Kalpasiitra, the Kadlakdcarya Katha, the Uttarddhyayana Stira and rca 
Sangrahani Siira. To this, however, may be added those outside the ie 
environment, the equally popular Sakta paintings of the Rise te5 Rp = 
Vaisnava works like the Bhdgavata Dasamaskaidha, the Gitagovinda and t 


** Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy : Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, XVI., p-49 (1916). 
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Balakrsna-krida-kavya ; and the secular-erotic works like the Vasantavilasa, the 
Ratirahasya, and the astrological works of Citraprasna, the Kakaruta, Paticakhydna 
Vartika, and Abhidhdna-namamala of Hemacandra. All the illustrated Mss. of 
non-Jaina subjects, both religious and secular so far traced from Gujarat, belong 
to the Second Period of Western Indian Painting, i.e., the paper-period from 1400 
A.D. onwards.24 Barring the Jaina and Bauddha miniatures on palm-leaf of the 
first period (1100-1400 A.D.) no illustrated Brahmanical Ms. on palm-leaf has yet, 
to our knowledge, come to light. The Brahmanical miniatures on wooden covers 
dating from 12th and 13th centuries from Nepal are, however, in existence.” 


The reasons for this can be surmised. The Jaina and Sramana communities 
achieved systematic organisation of Vihdras, Updsrayas, and Gacchas which largely 
patronised art in Gujarat during the Hindu rule and the rule of the Gujarat 
Sulatanate as well. Accordingly, there came into existence monuments, monaste- 
ries and schools. To this development of a cult corresponded a literary, scientific 
and artistic activity, of which the remarkable results in the field of miniature- 
painting are preserved in the famous Bhanddras scattered over the whole of Western 
India, especially in Gujarat and in Rajaputana. The Sadhus using the illustrated 
Mss. for sermons to the laity, left them in charge of some secure place or agency 
on their demise; hence they were handed down to the next generation without 
any tampering, damage or loss. Thé same arrangement, unfortunately, did not 
help the preservation of Brahamanical learning and of the artistic treasures of 
Gujarat during the same period.~ Brahmanas, the respositories of Brahmanical 
tradition, and to depend on individual efforts of preservation, patronage and pro- 
paganda. That is why no old Ms; of'non-Jaina miniatures have come down to 
us. However, paper Mss. of the second period are in good evidence from the 
i5th century onwards. It is also surmised that the Mussalman raids in Gujarat 
which led to the sack of several old centres of Brahmanical learning, viz. Ananda- 
Side: (modern Vadnagar), Prabhasa, Junagadh and Camoaner and Dwarka, were 
mainly responsible for the disappearance and destruction of these documents. 


In the Gitagovinda Mss., published by Shri N. C. Mehta, the style and character 
of the pictures is remarkable. The drawing is swift, precise and vital and the artist 
moves from one incident to another with a sense of confidence and sure improvisa- 
tion. The figures are more alive than in any of the known examples of Gujarati 
painting. The colouring is brilliant, warm and striking, though the palette is 
limited chiefly to the use of reds, blues, whites and ereens. Almost every picture 
would have made a magnificent mural. It is as if the art of the wall-painter had 
been abridged into the folios of a manuscript. It can be assigned to the last 
quarter of the 16th century. 


| Furt her interesting material, bearing on the development of Gujarati painting 
* non-Jaina themes, consists of the Mss. illustrating the 12th century Sanskrit 
prose love-story of Madhavanala Katha composed in Gujarat and copied at 

“) 6For the discussion of the ‘Periods’ of ““Western Indi Ae ee. + + Kalake 
edited by Prof. W. N. Brown (1938, Washing Sb ans pie See the Sic at ys s 
Western India: 12th to 17th ba reen nf! Washington) pp. 13-24; Ch. II “Miniature Paintings m 


er Vide, Dr. P. C. Ba hi’s Ane Ta) a aie | . 3%, 
J.J.8.0.4. Vol. VII. (1940.) $ paper on “Some Brahmanical Miniatures from Napal : 
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Pitan in Samvat 1541, with explanatory notes on the miniatures, in the archaic 
prose of the early 16th century. The second Mss. is the illustrated series of Bil- 
hana’s ‘Caurapaficasika — the forty-five verses illustrating the love of Brahmin 
poet and teacher Bilhana with his disciple SaSikala, with explanatory notes in Old 
Gujarati prose. A series of Raga-Vibodha, illustrated in Samvat 1661, contains 
Sanskrit dhydnas of the Ragas, with explanatory notes in Old Western Rajasthani 
prose, 


The secular paintings of ‘Kakaruta’ from a Ms. copied in Samvat 1566, and 
other line-drawing sketches in the Gujarati style from a Ms. of Citra-prasna have 
been described by me.*¢ 


Folk-Music 


The important braneh by which art has entered the daily life of Indian people 
is through the domain of folk-music and folk-dancing. Music (Sangita) is divided 
into Margi and Desi. The word ‘ De&i’ when applied to music means indi- 
genous, born of the land, natural and unrefined as opposed to ‘Margi’ which is 
classical, scientific and belonging to a system — a Marga. 


Sarngadeva (12th century A.D.) has defined the indigenous dance, music and 
musical instruments, as that which catches the popular ear and touches the very 
heart of the people of various lands and “climes.*” Such local tunes are conse- 
quently named after their original province of birth, such as Gaudi, Veradi, Gur- 
jari, Malavi, Karnataki, Saindhavi, Sorathi, Maru; and from such specific cities 
also, like Bilaval from Veraval, and Khambhayati from Khambhat (Cambay). 


The poets of the Apabhrarhga, (Old Western Rajasthani and Mediaeval Guj- 
rati) period kept to the vernacular of the masses by utilising local tunes é oe = 
the dhdlas in preference to classic metres. Thus mass-music was recorded in the 
Prabaidhas and the Rasds in various local tunes, named after or popular ™ dif- 
ferent places, provinces and peoples of India. The popularity of the Giagoupide 
though composed in classical Sanskrit is due to its Prabandhas or the dedi tunes 
which cater to the popular taste. 


The varied nature of the occupational folk-element native to Guj arat itself 
has helped to shape the artistic tendencies of the people. This embraces aie 
occupational trades and their idealisations: of the hunter, the shepherd, the 
peasant, the seaman, and the merchant. The arts and crafts are SO associated with 
the wonderfully variegated designs of these occup' tional activities. eet ee 
these cultures, native and foreign, have been developed in history, and pave a 
reacting on the intellectual life of the people of Western India as a whole. 

A passing reference to the religious history of Gujarat coh: a — aaa 
people of Gujarat followed the Sakti-worship, the ‘garaba” was the Sas =a 
dance. Later on, with the development of the ‘rdsa” or the cowherd-dance 
ation Volume. 
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(evolved from the hallisaka and the lasya of the treatises on Music), Vaisnavism 
came to be preached in Gujarat; and as a result, the Sikta and animistic beliefs, 
if any, were artistically blended together evolving a novel form of secular dance. 


Worshipping an oil-lamp covered by a many-holed ‘chetty’ in the middle 
of an open glade, is just a survival of magical and cultural practices connected with 
the hunter’s occupation, and the forest-lore born of it in Gujarat and Rajaputana, 
now driven eastwards and southwards beyond the plains.** 


The next style of worship of a basket with seedlings of barley, Yavdnkura, 
jowari or rice which forms an alternative to the ghata or ‘ chetty’, brings us 
to the lore of the peasant, who, as he cleared the forest and cultivated the seedling 
plants from the Mother Earth, came to learn the value and the importance of the 
seedling process as the most vital for the successful growth and abundance of his 
crops — as vital as the ‘‘ chetty ” with the lamp under it had proved itself to be, 
for the hunter in his forest home. The many-holed earthen-pot*® holds the burn- 
ing flame, with which the Goddess Saradamba scares away many a disturbance, 
disease and devil ; it is thus a redeeming feature of the open court-yards during 
the ‘ Nine-nights ’ festival—the festival of the autumnal crops in Gujarat. 


After the worship of the hunter and the peasant, we come to ‘ rasa ’—the 
worship of the cowherd, accompanied ‘with dance which is naturally associated 
with Krsna-legends, The ‘rasa’ danée is founded on a greater freedom of move- 
ments, there being no central object like the ‘garabo’ or the * mandapikd * 


(the lamp-tree) or any sacred object. present. anywhere or on the person of any of 
the dancers. : yr the Ai 


All the Sékta and animistic beliefs and practices, which the converts to 
Vaisnavism carried in the depths of their hearts as the most persistent heritage 
from their fore-fathers, could not be eradicated root and branch; hence the ‘garabo’ 
essentially connected with Sakta worship has continued to be played, as manifest 
at least during the Navardtra festivals, and on special occasions of vital importance 
to the family—such as the pregnancy rites. The inner urge for dance and song 
among the people of Gujarat thus bursts forth year after year, during the Durga- 
piija holidays which extend to nine nights and days, and invariably continue 
up to the fullmoon night of Agvin, which was the glorious night of Sri Krsna’s 
‘rasa-krida.” These garabi-songs and the dances connected with them are 
essential cultural contributions of Gujarat to Indian literature, dance and art. 


Garabo: Autumnal Folk-Dance 


_ A‘garabo’ is a perforated earthen pot with a burning lamp inside it, which 
when carried on the heads of Gujarati ladies shines like stars in the firmament, 
and lends charm to their midnight songs during the autumnal festival. Vallabha- 
bhatta (Sammvat 1780-1800) is a representative Gujarati poet who has described 


%8 6For a fuller 


treatment of this se id hi> Me Vai | jarat 
(1985, Longmans), p. $08. section, vide Dr. N. A. Thoothi: The Vaisnavas of Guj 
The word ‘g -di 


‘dropping of the ettee Pay means a many-holed earthen pot with a lamp inside it; Py 
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this common phenomenon too common in the land. This poet has compared with 
his flash of imagination, the many-holed earthen pot with a lamp inside it on the 
head of a lady to the starry dome of the heavens handled by the Mahasakti, 


From the material form of the ‘ garabo’, the word has come to be applied to 
the singing party itself where men, but oftener women, and sometimes men and 
women move round and round in a circle, and sing to the accompaniment of 
arhythmical clap of hands and feet. The dancers in motion are known by a single 
name ‘ garabo’. And then the songs composed for this and similar occasions 
are also known by the common name ‘garabo,’ As all the three phases are 
blended into one homogeneous whole, they go by a common name. 


The ‘ garabo’ is sung by women forming a circle. When the music begins 
they move round singing together, bending their bodies gracefully, and giving 
‘tala’ at the appropriate timing. The ‘ garabo’ is led by one lady who sings 
the song in the first instance, and the rest of the ladies repeat it. There are certain 
portions of the ‘ garabo’ which are known as ‘ Sakhi’ at which the * tala’ is 
not given, so that women cease to move and stand in a circle and sing these coup- 
lets. It is the unison of three actions—dancing, clapping and singing—that makes 
a ‘rasa’ unique and complete. 


These ‘ garabds’ are invocations to. various goddesses such as Bhadrakali, 
Bahucaraji, Arnbaji and others. Here, as elsewhere, religion is an inspiration to 
art, while the dance and the musie are forms of expression of the religious emotion. 
Apart from the ‘ garaba’ in praise of the goddess, a very common form of the 
garabaé has been the love-songs of Krsna. In this theme there is a peculiar and 
happy blend of the devotional sentiment and the erotic. These devotional love- 
songs are, as a rule, more effective for purposes of the * garaba’ than the ‘ garbas ; 
composed by some modern poets, partly because the musical element in them is 
more pronounced than the merely poetical. 


In the garabd, there is colour and music, grace and Babin se ha peau: 
ful art-form and a unique mode of culture and self-expression of a people. It is 
* common to the classes and the masses, a folk-dance no less than a dance oF = Den 
cated and leisured classes. It is one of the joys of life, individual eo collective, 
and one of the finest contributions of Gujarat to the ieee LO eae 
The folk-garabas, composed in colloquial language and sung in villages cn ster 
teristic form of popular art. If the poetry in them o not always = ae ae 
order, their sweet and simple music has a charm all on eS 
unornamental style, they are more delightful to sing then 


Akin to the Aradhand-Nrlya of the ‘garabo’ and the ‘risa,’ Maharastra 
has its special institution of ‘ Harikirtana’ — appeasing God by the secon ; 
the nine-fold Bhakti (sai #144 fasut: 1) or devotion; and it is indigeno pe 
that part of India. It can fairly be called unique in its = erie a 
earliest beginnings with the Alwars and the saints of the Varakari Sampracbyt, 
the tradition of ‘ Harikirtana’ developed into an ire SA gene ant 
the founding of the ‘ Hindupat Padagahi’ at Poona. There 1s an interesting 
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anecdote which records that, a man even of Chatrapati Sivaji Maharaja’s standing, 
had found pleasure in performing a Harikirtana himself, in the manner of the 
devout Maratha saints. This fact testified to the place of Hari-kirtana in the cul- 
tural life of the Maharastriyans. 


Bengal, on the other hand, has developed its special cultural institution of 
‘ Vrida-gdna ’—the practice of mass-prayers, popularly known as ‘ Kirtana’ 
or ‘ Samkirtana.’ It seems to have been made much more popular since the time 
of Lord Gauranga Caitanya. In these Kirtanas, one starts and leads the service 
and others take up the burden of the song or the slogan. The music enlivens the 
Harinama-smarana. To these indigenous, artistic and aesthetic products of Maha- 
rastra and Bengal, the folk-dances of Gujarat bear an interesting comparison, 


The dance called * Garabo ° which is one of the beloved pastimes of the women- 
folk of Gujarat, is a combination of poetry, music and rhythmic movement. 
We have references to it in mediaeval ‘ burlesques ’ in Sanskrit, such as the Catur- 
bhani and the standard treatises on music, such as the Sangita Ratnakara by 
Sarngadeva. Here is visible the living melodies, the vital rhythm and the unso- 
phisticated art of Gujarati women-folk. 


Rasa: Folk-Dance of Cowherds* 
As early as the times of Mauryan supremacy, Kautilya mentions the Saura- 


strians as a republic—Rajanya-ganu. And the republican people of Surastra are 


mostly known as a race of agriculturists) traders and warriors: “ #1FahT-GUs- 










The earliest historical record about Surastra is that of the Vrsnis of the 
Yadava clan. These Vrsnis according to the Mahdbhdrata and the Jdtaka katha 
left Mathura and settled themselves in Dwarka, when pressed by Jarasandha, 
the Magadha king. Lord Sri Krsna as belonging to this clan, is accordingly sty led 
*Varsneya’. Since Sri Krsna selected-the quiet resort on the Western seashore 
of Surastra as a permanent place of settlement for the Yadava clan, Krsna-associa- 


tions and worship of Gopala Krsna in Western India date as early as the traditions 
of that period. 


Krsna, who is significantly called ‘ Natavara’ has given us two dances : the 
first is a dance of triumph following the victory over Kaliya; the second dance 
is about the most favourite ‘country’ or ‘ folk-dance’ in Vrndavana and the loca- 
lities round about. It is called the Rdsamandala, which is of the erotic and tender 


 Lasy a” type, as distinguished from the ‘ Tandava’ of Siva representing his taémasic 
or the violent aspect. 


aie a ee of the Vrsnis are a familiar feature in Sanskrit 
te 4fari-vamsa describes their dancing sports, such as the dance 
with accompaniment of sticks—the ‘ danda-rdsaka,’ and the one with accompani- 
ie of clapping of hands—-the ‘tdla(li)-rdsaka’. Poet Bhasa refers to Hallisaka 
ance in his * Balacarita’. Act III, where we are told that Krsna or Damodara, 
* Dr. M. R. Majmudar: “ oe : : = 
the Garabo ceomatos the Indian Sosy of Oriental art, Caleutia Vol. XIV Assi = 
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(the name won from an adventure), had gone to the Vrndi Wood for the 
Hallisaka dance ; the dance was performed by Damodara, his friends, and the 
maidens to the music of the drum and a song. 


Poet Magha, a resident of Srimala (Bhinnamila) gives a classical description 
of the ball and music indulged in by the Vrsnis in his Sisupdlavadha. These 
are the earliest records of the traditions of music and dancing in Western India, 
which have through the march of time, permeated the very life of the people. 


The Bhdgavata Purdna, which is the magnum opus of Vaisnavism dealing with 
the glories of the childhood of Sri Krsna, has five adhydyas devoted to the descrip- 
tion of Rasa-lili—styled the ‘ Rdsa-pafieddhyayi’ in the Tenth Skandha. Sri 
Vallabhacarya (Sainvat 1529-1589) while commenting on these chapters in his 
Subodhini Bhasya, quotes a relevant ancient text, which describes how the mandala 
—‘ the circle of the dancing party ’ — was formed, with Sri Krsna in the centre, 
playing on his flute and the Gopas and Gopis occupying alternate places in the 
circle. The verse runs : 


“In between the two maids is Madhava, and between the two cowherds 
isa maiden. In the circle so formed, Sri Krsna, going in the centre, played on 
his flute. ’’39 


This verse has been transferred to painting, also, in as many as six paper-Mss. of 
the anthology of Krsna-Bala Carita, o¢-the Balagopdlastuti by Bilvamangala 
Lila Suka (18th century A. D.) done in’ the Gujarati style of painting of the early 
15th century, of course prior to the times of Sri Vallabhacarya, This etree 
tion of the indigenous Rasa-dance, recorded both in poetry and painting is, there- 
fore, quite significant for art-traditions in Western India. 


In a painting in the Bagh caves, situated on an ancient road connecting 
Gujarat with Malwa, depicting a music party, is to be observed a typical scene 
from the life of mediaeval and modern Gujarat. Probably nowhere else in India 
are women to be seen going round in a dance keeping time with small sticks 
dandaka or danda held in either hand. The peculiarity of this dance is that 
the women sing while they move round and dance. The Bagh picture™ is unique 
in the pictorial history of India, as is also Gujarat in its preservation of an old rite 
and custom, chiefly observed during the Navaratra festival at the end of the mon- 
soon, | 


The scene at the Bagh Cave consists of a delightful double group of Bes 

ners and musicians. The left hand group comprises seven women stan rot 

around an eighth figure, evidently a central dancer, who wears 4 pecs ses 
costume. Out of the seven female musicians one plays 4 hand-drum, three “ 

each two little sticks—dandas (so well known in the danda-risaka), and three 






eT apaT Faastaeet: ” 
“ Plate D and E in ‘The Bagh Caves,’ 
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hold cymbals. The palms of the hands are turned upwards in the position assum- 
ed in the tdla-rdsaka, by the dancers. The second group of female musicians is 
likewise arranged round a dancer, with long black locks. 


The sculptural relief in the ceiling of a temple in Vadnagar now known as 
Sitalaé Mata’s temple—is seen a similar music party holding flute, drum, cymbals 
and other instruments in their hands. It is datable to the glorious period of the 
Solanki rule in Gujarat (942-1300 A.D.). 


The folk-dances having been patronised and popularised by the agriculturists 
and the cowherds of the type of the Vrsnis, they soon gained currency all over the 
country. So much so that with the march of time, this form of popular dance came 
to be recognised and adopted even by the refined sections of the society. * Rasa , 
or ‘Rdsaka,’ ‘ Hallisa (sa) ka’ and ‘ Ldsya’—are the three important terms 
that have found their way, in the classical treatises on Dramaturgy, like Bharata’s 
standard ‘Natya Sastra.,’ and ‘Bhavaprakaéana’ of Saraditanaya. The various 
lexicons like the Abhidhdna-cintamani, the Medini, the Desindmamdld and the 
Pdiyalacchi-namamald explain the word ‘ hallisa (sa) ka’ in the most general way 
as Tiss #HsTIHTt: | This word of the people’s common parlance has been 
shown to be almost synonymous with rdsa.”2 


‘ Hallisaka’ as an upa-riipaka has very little to distinguish it from ‘ Rasaka, ’ 
any way, they have a right to antiquity and should be regarded as primitive dance- 
types. Rasa dance to-day has been considered a peculiarity of the Gujarati 
ladies. It is traceable to the*fact that this rdsa first originated in Saurastra, 
and it can be said that the underlying form of the rasa as played to-day is un- 
doubtedly very old. Several ladies in appropriate garbs, turning round a central 
object (in certain cases the object might be absent) sing some song, mostly pertain- 
ing to Krsna’s sports with Gopis, in accompaniment with the beating of drum which 
Lh coerced helpful to them in keeping time. They go round, and the movements 
vary according to the sentiment of the song; and it may be that even in one and 


the same song the variations in movement may be effected when the sentiment in 
the poem takes a marked turn. 


e variant of the above practice occurs when males and females both take 
part in the dance, which originally represented Krsna and Gopi, the feature 
being caine to the Sanskrit dramaturgists in the below mentioned verse, very 
often quoted as the definition of the H allisaka or Rasaka.*4 That this practice 
woos Fo. very old is apparent from its being connected with Krsna’s dance. 
iS. Pi Re x ee of the Gitagovinda “ rasé Haririha sarasa vildsativ” 
akon oa fee i ransee > of the Practice. It is evidently known to Bhagavata- 
a Nrtta ford as 4 | NES, wx! COuFSE pes Krsna’s time, it must have existed only 48 

nee “Or, BS Its remnant the ‘ Rasa’ of modern Gujarat shows. That it ws 


WAH Resa | secre Tay | Weed TAT TATA |” 
a3 “set Tet etre eeeitaet g acarg: 
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a very popular pastime for the young people seems to be true, for it has been 
often described as attracting the Gopis of Vraja, and many a devotee of Krsna 
has hankered after the enjoyment of this ‘ Rasa’. 


The Gujarati saint-poet Narasimha Mehta, in the 15th century, has a legend 
woven round him that he actually witnessed the ‘ Rasa’ in Krsna’s heaven, and 
that he was standing in the centre of the circle with a torch in his hand, and was 
so much absorbed in the spectacle that he became unconscious of the flames 
reaching down to his hand and burning it, till Krsna himself saw and remedied it. 
Narasimha Mehta has preserved his reminiscences of this event in his songs of 
Rasa-sahasra-padi. 


All these popular legends and stories prove the immense popularity of this 
form of dance and its sanctity through its association with Krsna, A ‘ Rasaka’ in 
its origin must have been an elementary dance—from which the upa-ripaka 
of Ndtyardsaka must have evolved. <A variation of the ‘rasa’ known as 
‘danda-rdsaka’ occurs under the upa-ripaka ‘ Parijatakam’ as mentioned in 
the Bhavaprakdasana of Saradatanaya,*4 


There is some evidence to connect ‘ Rasaka’ with ‘Liasya’. It may be 
that both are identical terms. ‘Rasaka’ is once actually called * Lasaka’. 
Again, Rasa, the direct remnant of Rasaka is to-day seen in Western India, 
which includes Saurastra. And there-are positive statements showing that 
Lasya first originated in farther West,-in Saurastra proper. Srikantha, the 
author of Rasakaumudi who was the court-poet of Jam SatruSalya (ec. 1574 A. D.) 
notes in his chapter on ‘ Nati-laksana’ that as far as the subtleties of the Ldsya 
dance are concerned, the Gujarati dancing woman isthe best, and she excels 
others,°5 perhaps, as the type was indigenous in her Gurjaradesa. 


Hallisaka and Rasa or Rasaka appear to be almost interchangeable terms. 
That dance in a circular motion (mandalakara nrtyam) wherein one leads and the 
others follow, just as Sri-Krsna led the Gopis, the cowherd women, such a 
dance is called ‘ Hallisaka ’.°6 

In this Rasaka variety of dance, embellished by various rhythmical strokes 
and melodies (citra-tdla-layanvitam) many dancers could join. The maximum 
number of couples that could partake in this dance was fixed up to 64 (sixty-four). 


24 See, Gaikwad’s Oriental Series Vol. 45, p. 268. 


8 « ararafeaadtea fre vat oredr Tae Ta 
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The minimum requisities, however, for participation in the dance have been 
laid down to be either sixteen, twelve or eight of either sex, who change their 
movements as they dance in various artistic combinations. 


Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra (9th century A, D.) 
describes the peculiarities of Rasaka and Hallisaka. Practically he quotes from 
ancient texts.*’? These combinations vary according to the taste and humour of 
the people of different countries. Rasa or Hallisaka had two styles or modes: 
one tender, the other vehement or violent, comparable to the vilarhbita and the 
druta * laya’ in classical music. 


The Bhiva-prakagana of Saradaitanaya, (1175-1250) A. D.), the Kévyd- 
nusdsana of Hemacandra Siri and the Ndfya-darpana of Hemacandra Siri’s 
two disciples Rameandra and Gunacandra—all the latter hailing from Gujarat 
in the 12th century,—draw upon the same ancient texts with slight verbal 
changes. The joint authors of the Natya Darpana, it may be noted, are more 
informative on the subject. 


Three varieties of ‘ Riasaka’ are mentioned in the Bhavaprakdsana of Sarada- 
tanaya: the latd-rdsaka, the danda-rasaka and the mandala-rasaka.*® This ‘Rasaka’ 
seems to have found much favour with popular taste, in course of time ; so much 
so that Bharata mentions it as a kind of a minor representation on the stage, a 
upa-Ripaka, even in which the folk-dance predominates.!° Curiously enough the 
modern Gujarati stage seems to be unwittingly continuing this old tradition of 
representing dance on the stage wherein the heroine usually leads the dance. 


: Jinadatta Siri, hailing from Dholké in Central Gujarat (12th century) refers 
to ‘lakufa-rasa " played by males with a stick, which he ordains Jaina Sadhus 
not to witness, Laksmanagani (1143 A. D.) while describing the action in 4 


‘rasaka’ mentions that, it is a song wherein high and low rhythm of strokes is inter- 
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mixed.“1 In the Saptaksetri rasa (Samvat 1327) both “ talarisa’’ and “ lakuta 
rasa’ are mentioned, the former being indulged in by bards, the latter by dancers. 

The origin of ‘ Natya,’ the Bharata Natyasdstra tells us, was like this: In 
the begining Brahma gave the Natya-Veda to Bharata. Bharata together with 
groups of Gandharvas and Apsaras performed ndtya, nrtta and nrtya before Siva. 
Then Siva having remembered his own majestic performance (dance) caused Bharata 
to be instructed in that art, by his attendants (ganas). And before this, on account 
of his love (to Bharata) he gave to the latter, instructions in /dsya through Parvati. 
Knowing about T'’dndava from Tandu, sages spoke of it to mortals. Parvati, 
on the other hand, instructed Usa, the daughter of Bana in lasya. The latter 
taught (the art) to the milkmaids of Dwarka, and they taught this to the women 
of Saurastra; and through them, it spread to people of other countries. In this 
manner, this (art) was traditionally handed down, and has come to stay in the world. 


Just as Gujarat has been known to be the accredited home of Sri Krsna and 
his rdsa, the circular male dance, the beginnings of the tender form of the lasya 
meant for the fair sex are also interestingly associated with Sri Krsna’s family. 

Sarfigadeva, the author of Sazgita-ratnakara has also noted the traditional 
history of the birth, growth and evolution of lésya, the tender type of dance. In 
the seventh chapter on ‘ Dancing,’ he notes that Siva taught lasya to Parvati, who, 
in her turn, taught it to Usa, the daughter of Bana, and the grand-daughter-in-law 
of Sri Krsna. Usa acquainted the cowherd women of Dwarka with So ee 
who in their turn spread it among the women-folk of Surastra. By these Surastra 
women, again, ladies in the various countrysides were instructed ; and thus the 
traditional knowledge of Jdésya dance has been handed down even up to the present 
day, in regular succession." 

“1 See Apabhramsga Kavyatrayi, (G-O. Series No. 87) Carcari, verse 19. 

“af oe oe” Ta | nv | 
See also Pracina Gurjara Karya Sarmgraha, p. 52 (G.O. Series No. 18). 
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Over and above the accredited association of Usa with the ldsya-tradition 
in Western India, two authors, who flourished after Sariigadeva, have been traced 
who refer to another tradition linked with Arjuna, who as the cursed eunuch 
Brhannaté taught Uttara, the daughter of Virataraja, the subtleties of lasya 
dance. This second tradition, known for the first time from Mss. materials, records 
the transmission of the style of the ladies of Dwarka through an independent 
agency. 

Haripaladeva, the author of Sarigita Sudhdkara (early 14th century) records 
both the traditions. He says, “The technique (or knowledge) of ldsya which 
causes delight (vildsa) and is full of auspiciousness and leads to good things for all, 
was transmitted to Usa, the daughter of Bana, out of affection (or consideration) 
for her. She, in turn, expounded this style before the lasses of cowherds of Dwarka, 
which came to be later on handed down to the ladies of Surastra with due regard. 

“ The second source of this dance came from Arjuna who was instructed in it by 
Indra. Arjuna passed on the knowledge of this wonderful style to Uttara, who 
having been married to Abhimanyu, carried her knowledge to Dwarkaé and from 
there, she transmitted it to the women-folk of Dwarka.’? 43 

And Sudhakalasa, a Jaina disciple of Rajasekhara Siri, records in his work 
Sangitopanisadsara or Sangitasdroddhara (in Mss, at Oriental Institute, Baroda) 
the double tradition, and tries to bring it down further. Arjuna was initiated to 
lasya through Citraratha Gandharya, who transmitted it to Uttara who was ulti- 
mately married to his son Abhimanyu.“4 
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One should not, however, be led to think from the classical references quoted 
above that these dances were divested of their folk-element, and are preserved as 
a mere curio by the higher society. It was born from the very life-blood of the 
people, and it remains to be ‘of the people’ even to-day. 


Women of Gujarat have reserved its folk-arts from death or decay; they 
have carried on the traditions of those arts from generation to generation in their 
life, customs and even religious worship. The Garabd songs and the Rasa dance are 
still their most cherished domestic arts; and in their respective religious seasons, 
they enter into this artistic creation and joy of life. The Garabo is pre-eminently 
a Gujarati institution. Garabd dance is not a dance of the rainy season like the 
Kajri dance of Northern India; it is more a festival of the autumn ( Sarad), 
The Garabd songs breathe joyousness, play, laughter, joke and mirth. One girl 
leads the chorus in song and others join after her, as they move round in gracefully 
adjusted steps and clapping their hands in unison at certain fixed intervals. The 
rhythm of the movement is set to the rhythm of the song, and the wonderful har- 
mony of gesture, step and song are suggestively beautiful. 


Of all the religious and seasonal festivals observed in Northern India, none 
is more popular and more enjoyed by all classes of people alike than the autumnal 
festival of Rasa-lila—the dance of Krsna-with the Gopis, which makes the deepest 
appeal to the Vaisnavas and especially to the people of Rajaputana and Gujarat. 
The story is very old indeed, and it has been the favourite theme for ages past 
for saints, poets and painters of India. “The great masters of the Kangra school 
of Painting have depicted this story, in many entrancing ways in their wonderful 
miniature-paintings. The Garabo and the Rasa dance are folk-dances and they form 
the unique contribution of Gujarat to the artistic heritage of India. 


The music and song associated with another folk-dance festival is very charm- 
ing. The primitive spring festival, or ‘the carnival of colours’ as it is called, 
took the form of the worship of Love God—Madana Uisava in the classical 
age. When Vaisnavism and the cult of Krsna absorbed this primitive festival of 
Spring and raised it to a religious festival, it became the fanlous Bee. A wiht 
preserving all the elements of the seasonal festival, it invested it with . pou 
mystery and dignity. It became a sport or incident in the idyll of the sportive 
Krsna in the bowers of Vrindavan. On its religious side, it soon developed mis 
a ritual, where the idol of Krsna is rocked on a beautifully decorated seat, Sie 
chains from the ceiling, amidst the gathering of festive makers. On its sect 2 
Side, it is a great sport and one of the popular pastimes for roaing ais: eka ae 
Gujarat and Rajaputand even to-day. There is not a house 0 nee a 
without a swing-seat,*® some simple and plain, and others richly coloured ané 


“ Cf, the Ditho from the Vasarita-Vildsa (Mss. copied in Samvat 1508) : 
“Graft amend, ard grgy we 


fe = The pleasure-ground has been decorated and wate 
, is made ready with golden chains. 
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elaborately ornamented, with equally simple or fine brass-chains with variegated 
designs and motives, on which the folks at home spend their afternoons swinging 
slowly, telling tales or hearing gossips or singing soft melodies. 


The Gujarati pictorial art stands to the classic art of India in the same relation 
as the contemporary vernaculars of Hindustan stand to Sanskrit. The literature 
of the classic period in Sanskrit was written in the spoken language of the courts 
and of all literati and savants. Less exalted personages used the dialects of the home 
and of the provinces, called Desi and Prakrit. We know also the plastic arts of 
the classical age in their most aristocratic sculptures of Elephanta and Elira and 
the brilliant paintings of Ajanta, Bagh and Sigiria. We do not know, however, 
the contemporary ‘ Folk’ or ‘ Prakrit’ plastic art in the same way. However, 
there ean be no doubt that such an art existed, as it existed everywhere, until 
destroyed by Industrialism. 


Literature 


To come to Literature: Even though the great intellectual activities of the 
age of the Solankis influenced the general culture of Gujarat, as it slowly perco- 
lated to the lower strata of life, maintaining intact the spirit and the form of 
Aryan life, yet the high tone was compromised, Sanskrit Kavyas of poets like 
Hemacandra Siri, Ramacandra Siri, Somevara, Vastupala, Prahladanadeva and 
others had lost in dignity and self-restraint, and could ill-conceive the motive 
which underlay the courtier-poets’ literary efforts of the best period of Solanki 
and Vaghela rulers. No doubt, literary inspiration, on account of the artificial 
tendencies of the age, lacked vitality; and as a result, it ushered in decadence in 
the literary and artistic ideals among the people. 


The period from circa 1200 to 1300 A.D., when the great Vaghelas presided 
over the destinies of the country, represented a century of great activity in 
the fields of conquest, literature and art. Lavanaprasida, Viradhavala and Visala- 
deva were warriors, administrators and patrons of literature. The two minister- 
brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala were invited by Viradhavala, who being rich 
and religiously disposed, soon proved to be great warriors, statesmen and patrons 
of the arts of architecture, sculpture, painting and calligraphy. They erected 
temples and patronized art. They got many Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
manuscripts copied, and founded bhanddras (libraries) at a considerable cost. 


The J aina Sadhus—celibates pledged for life to ceaseless travels, and bent 
on propagation of their faith—from early times became a cultural force in Gujarat, 
to which they turned for patronage and protection, being aware of its cosmopolitan 
spirit and its poverty of great intellectual and literary tradition. Its rich middle 
a ie for some literary entertainment, which without putting an undue strain 
on its religious zeal could give a sense of spiritual security. Denied the patronage 
of highly cultured or literary audience, the Jaina Sadhus specialised in a form, 
which could conveniently be utilised at once as a means of religious propaganda 
and a source of popular entertainment, The common element in all these Dharma- 
kathas, which were nothing but classical legends, legendary lives of saints, moral 
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tales and anecdotes turned to religious account, was an insistence on the purity of 
Jainism and on the greatness of the gospel of renunciation under every 
circumstance. 


The Mohammedan conquest brought about a revolutionary change in India. 
After many centuries, royal patronage was withdrawn from Sanskrit. Learned 
assemblies which maintained its traditions under royal patronage were dissolved 
for want of support. Many Pandits fled to sacred places like Kashi and took to 
the life of recluse; the race of poets disappeared. Devout Brahmins turned for 
support to their poverty-stricken followers in small towns and villages, and 
assumed the obscure réle of family-priest or Puranikas. 


In spite of the royal patronage, the Jaina Sadhus continued to pursue their 
literary activities in Sanskrit and Gujarati, which however, left the classic groove 
and ran in popular channels. The Brahmins delivered to the masses, through 
the medium of their dialects the message of the Puranas, and made the past live 
again. The Purinika-revival preserved society and culture, and directed literary 
energy in the channel of the desabhasa. It spread all over the country, and opened 
up prospects for all. Poets received fresh inspiration, Puranikas a new vocation, 
philosophers a new orientation. To the village-saints, it gave something to live for; 
and it brought to the ordinary people, in the place of cumbrous ritual and 
abstruse doctrine, bhakti, a worship full of joy and song, dance and prayer. Every 
province of India began to work its own Salvation, Every language began to 
develop, and its literature assumed distinctive character. 


About the beginning of the 14th century, Ramananda, one of the greatest of 
Indian reformers, lent an active hand in spreading the different influences then 
at work. He stood for God, humanity and equality of men. His teachings 
proved very popular among the lower classes. He and his disciples threw their 
weight against Sanskrit, and were the unflinching champions of the language of the 
people, Raminanda’s influence in Gujarat was wide-spread in the latter alt 
of the 14th and 15th century. It taught the learned, not to ‘spur the lowly 
and the illiterate, but to work with and for them through the medium of their 
language, 

The poets and reciters of popular Akhyana-poetry flourished im a 
for more than five hundred years. They provided free entertainment m see 
tion, religious and secular. Thus the results of Pauranika se NRC ere 
tat, leavened by bhakti, captured the religious thought and sentiment of the age, 
and thereby contributed to the folk-culture of Gujarat. 


Art: Hand-maid of Religion 


Patronage to fine arts came at the hands of Vaeunere ike senepied 
the period of the great Mughals the teachings sachet 2 Tatra = 
‘Sevai’-procedure devised by Vallabha and developed by GopmaU Ol sa 
nathaji, the former’s two sons and successors, mace & Gemanc eP and practised 
64 kalds (arts) and 14 vidyds (sciences) ; so also are the arts: pore 
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as instruments of life to understand and fathom, manipulate and mould, 
heighten and incorporate ; in short, to make one’s very own the rasa (joy) under- 
lying this life, and the rasa of the life beyond. 


Hereditary musicians, painters, scribes and learned Pandits have always 
been patronised by the priest and the laity, especially in Vallabhi church. This 
has, in a sense, tended to make the temples veritable life-centres of artists and 
their conventions. The enjoyment of all the rasas,—therefore—the ‘six’ that 
emanate from food and drink, and the ‘nine’ that well up from the depths of our 
inner life—have to be fostered and enjoyed soberly and without excess, in 
order to develop that equipoise of body, mind and soul that is needed for sevd 
(service procedure). Art is thus the breath of a Vaisnavite’s life, ideally con- 
sidered. For thus alene, the best can be served with the best. Though the 
Vaisnavite art could hardly be called purely Gujarati, still its flourishing in 
Western India through its settlements in Southern Rajaputéna was due to the 
local Gujarati talent, as Gujarat was not devoid of pictorial and other fine arts. 


The domestic arts of the Pustimargiya Vaisnavas meant for the personal 
comforts and adornment of the Lord, have flourished in Gujarat in the name of 
religion, that too the Vaisnava. Food, clothing, variegated head-dresses and 
ornaments, offered in the service of the Lord, can be traced to diverse traditions, 
and the question of festive requirements and seasonal comforts have helped the 
growth of domestic arts, both among the Jainas and the non-Jainas in Gujarat. 
Vitthalanathaji, second son of Vallabhacarya contributed much to the development 
of the aesthetics in the mode of worship—sevd-prakdra. All the fine arts were 
requisitioned in the performance of daily worship of the Lord Child-Krsna. He, 
thus, made Vaisnavism a living religion among the masses of Gujarat; because 
the worship was modelled to develop the finer sentiments of the human heart.” 


_ _During the Spring, beautiful prints, both in dried and wet colours were uti- 
lised in the curtains, etc., of the daily worship. The art of cloth-printing and 
painting on cloth survives in nearly all Vaisnava temples in the form of back- 
ground-scenes painted on cloth called piechavai, hung behind the idol. These 
packeurounds are painted in a variety of colours, though in stereo-typed designs, 
illustrating the Jilés (sports) connected with the life of Bala Krsna. During 
SUDIMIE, flower-houses ( fiila-mandali) were organised in such a way that flowers 
— =e and strung together in the most artistic way. The ‘Mandapa’ of nine 
squares (Navacoki) done on ground-floor with white lines, the squares being 
ee ules red and yellow powders, is drawn on Tulasi-vivaha occasion in 
Aes i temple. The Saiizis are the dry-paintings and floral designs 
ae <: ee: figures in powdered colours in the month of Bhadrapada, to 
Hia5 pire: various scenes of the Vanaydtra (a pedestrean tour extending to 84 kos, 
Even fre oh je * and Mathura — the land full of Shree Krsna-associations). 

ough these domestic arts are full of the flavour of the folk-life of Vraja and 

a ee . | 

Chapter XIN (1006) ANY based on the late Dr. N. A. Thoothi's Vaignavas of Gujarat, 
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the pomp of Mughal and Rajaput courts, they permeate the pictorial arts of 
Gujarat, and as such, there is much of inter-acting. 


In the matter of painting and the pictorial arts what are known as the Raja- 
put and Mughal schools of painting, have been patronised by the Vaisnavas of 
the Vallabha school. Painting was, accordingly, a favourite pastime, utilis- 
ed for the same higher purpose of worship of God. The portraits of the Valla- 
bhi Gurus meant both for themselves, as well as their followers, were character- 
istically in the Mughal style of painting. The idial picture of Yamunaji is also 
designed in the Mughal female style. The portrait-study of Vallabhacarya, 
by the artist Honahara, prepared at the instance of Sikandar Lodi, Sultan of 
Delhi, is still preserved in three copies of the original by the artist himself, at the 
Vaisnava temples at Kisangadh, Kankaroli and Kotah. 


In short, the finest arts, which were developed during the Akbar period of 
Mughal rule, were all availed of in the daily worship of the Lord. The Vaisnava 
cult thus refined and spiritualised the hedonistic elements and the materialistic 
systems of religion current in Gujarat, and combined joy of life with purity at 
spiritual devotion to God. 


Pictorial arts — mostly frescoes — have been encouraged by the Swami- 
narayana sect, as well. The picture-roll-of the Bhagavata, painted in gold in 
Samvat 1904, at the instance of Swaminarayana Sahajananda, (1781-1850 A.D.) 
and now at the Oriental Institute. collection, Baroda, is a characteristic 
Specimen, In the homes of rich Patidars of Gujarat and Kathi chiefs in Kathiawar, 
one meets with delightful portrait of Sahajananda, which can fairly be called 
good specimens of the local art of portrait—painting in Gujarat. 


Classical Music 


The music relegated to the service of Lord Krsna by the Vaisnava church, 
known as ‘Haveli nun Sangita’ under inspiration from Vallabhacarya and his son 
Vitthalanathaji in Gujarat in the 16th century, was classical music. It is noteworthy 
for the tradition of music in Gujarat that one Krsnadasa, a Patidar from Carotar 
had found a place among the eight first-rate poet-devotees, popularly sar ome 
‘Asta Chapa’, who composed music for different services at the Vaisn ava temp 4 
in the Vraja dialect of Hindi. He was one of the four closest disciples of yale: : 
carya, the other three being Siradasa, Kumbhanadasa and agree 
One Gopiiladasa, in the first quarter of the 17th century Samvat, scale, ISLS 
panegyric, glorifying both Vallabha and Vitthala in a poem of “nine n weer ide ae 
called ‘Vallabhakhyana,’ each one styled an ‘akhyana’, set to classical a ied * 
the appropriate ‘tala’. ‘The classical tunes are Kedaro, Ramakali, Dhandsri, ©0“De 
Kalyana, Sdmeri, Paraja, Bilaval and Bibhdsa. 

This suggests that tradition of classical music along with the are pa 
music in Western India was already in evidence. Narasimha | Mehta ee | a a 
‘entury has been credited with a very good knowledge of both “eddro 
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Malhdara, the singing of the former of which was once mortgaged by him for a sum 
of Rs. 60 only, taking a vow not to sing it, unless the loan was returned. 


The noted songster Baijhu or Baijandtha (wrongly read as ‘Manjhu in the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, Persian text) had succeeded in getting stopped the massacre 
of the innocent people at Carhpiner by Emperor Humayun who had come to 
eonquer Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in 1535 A.D. This Baijhu has com- 
posed classical prayers to Kalika, the guardian-deity of Cairmpiner Pavagadh, 
wherein he refers to ‘Bahucara&’, as one of the epithets known to Gujarat alone, 
by appeasing Emperor Humayun with his gift of classical music. 


The Nagara ladies of Vadnagar have been described as proficient in the class- 
ical music, both vocal and instrumental in the Sanskrit Vadnagar Praégasti of 
Nanaka Pandit in the 18th century A.D. It is seen from a Sanskrit eulogy, 
dated 1384 A.D. inscribed in a stepwell in a village near Junagadh sunk by 
two daughters Hansii and Jansii of minister Dhandha, son of Madhava, a Nagara, 
by caste, wherein they are described as well-versed in singing, dancing and 
playing on instruments: 


Wla-ate-Ua-ad AAA LE aa Safe ee Tet 
aqaaa fad ¢ Afra < 





Such references are, however, few and far between. The popular folk-music 
however, did hold its own, during the course of history, as even at now. 


Folk-Drama: ‘Bhavai’ 


Indian Drama did not arise out of a detached love of amusement alone; but it 
eame through religion. And Drama is taken to form part of the sixteenfold wor- 
ship (sodaSopacara) of the deity. So dance, song, mimetics—all Fine Arts are Te- 
legated to further religious devotion in men. 


| Indian tradition, preserved in the N diya Sdstra, the oldest of the text on the 
theory of drama, claims for the drama divine origin, and a close connection with the 
sacred Vedas themselves. It is said, the gods approached the All-father (Prajapati) 
“A similar story is told of Todi Sitaramavva : anj place 

~ | ~ a “apts yy, who was attached to the Tanjore Palace. 
ee enamels, and often found himself in pecuniary difficulties. One of his creditors 
apc Beged adem ey se mis due to him, and finding Sitaramayya utterly unable to pay, 
the de bt. Pledge his Todi Raga—a sweet popular melody type—as security, till he discharged 
2 A few days passed and the prince be 
ramayya very badly. When asked about 
came to be pledged. The story goes on to 
of the creditor and he not only redeemed 
and to Sitéramayya. . | 


“gan to miss the favourite Todi Raga from Sit- 
it, the musical expert told his master how the Raga 
say that the prince was pleased with the ingenuity 
Sitaramayya’s pledge, but gave rich presents to him 


Indian Music of the South, by R. Srinivasam 
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and bade him produce something to give pleasure to the ears and eyes alike—a 
fifth Veda which, unlike the other four, would not be the jealous preserve of the 
three twice-born castes, but might be shared by the Siidras as well. 


Brahma was pleased to design a Veda in which tradition (itihdsa) should be 
combined with instruction in all the life-pursuits (purusarthas) of men. To accomp- 
lish this task, he took from the Rgveda the element of recitation, from the Sdmaveda 
song, from the Yajurveda the mimetic art, and from the Atharvaveda sentiment. 


The gods accepted with joy the new creation; Siva contributed to it the 
Tandava dance, expressing violent emotion, Parvati, his spouse, the tender and 
voluptuous Ldsya, while Visnu was responsible for the invention of the four dra- 
matic styles (vrittis), essential to the effect of any play. To Bharata fell the duty of 
transferring to earth this divine Veda. 


This legend is interesting for its recording of the participation of every member 
of the Hindu Trinity (Trimirti) in the creation of the new art. Bharata took advan- 
tage of the henotheistic tendency of the writers of his age, and maintained that his 
subject was the best of all, that it emanated from the mouth of Brahman, that it had 
the Vedic traditions and that it could secure for the man all this worldly and other- 
worldly ends. It was this henotheistic tendency that led Bharata to say that of the 
chief constituents of the drama, the elenients of recitations, the song, the mimetic 
art and sentiments were requisitionedfrom the four Vedas. 


When popular morality was in the grasp of greed and of desire, and the world 
was deluded by envy, by resentment, and by weal and woe, and when the Jambu- 
dvipa was entered upon by various gods and demi-gods, aborigines and foreigners, 
Brahma was approached by Indra and other Devas, who expressed a desire to Hab 
ma to give a pastime to be seen and heard, as the matter of the four Vedas could 
not be heard by the Siidras. Accordingly, the fifth Veda of ‘Natya’ was shaped by 
combining the essentials of the four. 


Thus the origin of Sanskrit drama is partly religious and partly secular from the 
very beginning. The first drama staged was Amrita-manthana. The theme 
was the fight between the Suras and Asuras which while ran its course, all of a 
sudden, some hindrance appeared on the stage, and the Sitradhara fainted. The 
Asuras were disappointed. 


The game of make-believe is a deep-rooted human instinct seen most caguy 10's 
child’s games ; but it could be shown that the game continues even pps mae 
est years. In this make-believe, words come last. Long before the roughest ite 
logue appears, the other constituents of drama are there: the span 2 ste 
‘character’, the movements of the limbs, the modes of speech a cab ‘ eee i. 
man love of make-believe was pressed into service by the anges se 
terest illiterate congregations while expounding classical and mythological subjee 


“= cr Dagaritpaka ; 





TACT H TACT, vd cence 
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Sections of Pauranika history were given at first in pantomine, by Brahmin lads, 
who dressed up as scriptural personages and by suitable actions, managed to convey 
the gist of a Paurauika story to their audience. Here already were revealed two of 
the elements of the drama, action and story. And it was not long before the third 
was added when the story was no longer given in dumb-show, but in classical or 
vernacular words. 


Thus the drama began by fulfilling a utilitarian purpose, inasmuch as it sup- 
ported the contention that all art-forms are an expression of human impulses and a 
satisfaction of human wants. Such representations of Pauranika incidents have 
been in evidence in the Kathakali, the Yatra, the Bhavdi, the Lalita and the Balinese 
dance-shows even today. 


Three kinds of representations are mentioned by Patanjali (circa 200 A. D.), 
that were current in his times: one, given by human actors who performed the whole 
scene by assuming the réles of characters and to make the story more vivid 
and impressive ; the other, by means of paintings or picture-scrolls ; and the third, 
by a set of professional reciters—graithikas or Kathakas. He also shows that the 
material for representation was taken from the fountain-head of the folklore of 
epic-lore which is known as Gathd literature, 


Patanjali while discussing the use of the ‘imperfect tense of action’ which a person 
has himself witnessed, refers to two events viz: ‘the slaying of Katnsa and the 
binding of Bali” staged by two parties of professional actors who had painted their 
faces with some colour, 


Harivamsa, a supplement to the final redaction of the Mahabharata says that 


Kamsavadha, Pralarnbavadha and Canuramardana were performed by Apsaras as 


actors ; and after that, Narada amused the audience by presenting mimicry by im!- 
tating Satyabhama, Krsna, Arjuna and Baladeva. There was prevalence through- 
out India of popular dramatic performances celebrating the deeds of Rama and 
Krsna. (Cf. ‘Harivarisa’, I, 88, ri I 91, 26; 93,1 in ‘Pradymnabhyudaya’.) The 


party of Samba and his comrades led a troupe of actors in the suburb of Dwirké 
and performed a drama: This 


fact has been noted in the Visnudharmoitara 
Purdna, believed to be of the post 


-Gupta period. 

The religious importance of the drama is seen distinctly in the attitude of the 
Buddhist and the Jainas towards it. At first we find censure of such ideal en- 
joyments in their sermons, as to the arts akin to the drama ; but recognition of song, 
music, dance and scenic presentations in the canon, followed later on. As in the 
case of Buddhism, Jainism, in its later development was not averse to having re- 
course to the drama as a means of propagating its beliefs. 

Thus evidence is conclusive of the close connection of religion and the drama, 
and it strongly suggests that it was from religion that the decisive impulse to 
dramatic creation was obtained. 


———————— 


— a ' 
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The plot, characterisation, dialogue, local and temporal setting and interpreta- 
tion of life—are constituents not only in a play but also in an epic andanovel. The 
ancient epic was, however, composed for recitation, the modern novel is written to 
to be read ; but the drama was designed for representation by actors who impersonate 
the characters of the story and among whom the narrative and the dialogue are dis- 
tributed. While, then, the epic and the novel relate and report, the drama imitates 
by action and speech ; and accordingly, the literary art of the drama is organically 
bound up with its histrionie conditions. 


Even the period of the Rgveda knew dramatic spectacles, religious in character 
in which the priests assumed the réles of gods and sages in order to imitate on earth 
the events of the heavens—namely, the Cosmie Creation and the Cosmie Dance. 


The dramas of the ritual, however, were, in a sense, somewhat out of the main 
line of the development of drama. The popular side survived through the ages in a 
rough way in the Ydtrds wellknown in Bengal, in the Pauranika representations of 
Kathakali in Kerala, in the Lalita and the Gondhal shows in Maharastra and in 
the Bhavdi Scenes in Gujarat: while the refined and priestly drama gradually 
become secular in character, 


There is abundant evidence, however, of the close connection of the dramawith 
religion; it is attested in the legend of Krsna whose feat of slaying Kamsa is carried 
out in the amphitheatre in the preséneé of the public, where he defeats the wrestlers 
of his uncle’s court and finally slays the tyrant. 


The festival of Krsna’s nativity (Janmastamt) is essentially a popular spectacle as 
developed later. The young mother Devaki is shown on a couch ina stable with the 
infant clinging to her; Yasoda is also there with the little girl, who in the legend 
meets the fate intended for Krsna by Karhsa; gods and spirits surround them: 
Vasudeva stands sword in hand to guard them ; the Apsaras sing, the Gandbarvas 
dance, the cowherd women celebrate the birth, and all night is spent by the au- 
dience in gazing at the gay scene. Krsna again, is the lover of the Gopikas and the 
inventor of the ardent Dance of Love, the Rasamandala. Of great importance 
in this regard is the persistence in popularity of the ‘Yatras’, which have survived 
the decadence of the regular Sanskrit drama. They tell of the loves of Krsna and 
Radha, his favourite among the Gopis; for, cowherdesses replace in the Pastoral 
the shepherdesses of European idyllic poetry. 


The normal prose language of the Yaira (drama) is Saurseni Prakrit, and it 
is so because, it was the ordinary speech of the people among whom the drama 
first developed into definite shape. We have modern evidence of the Satine 
of the Brajabhasd, the language of the revival of the Krsna cult after the Mahom a2 
invasions in the ancient home of Saurseni—the Vraja mandala, as the language of 
Krsna-devotion, beyond the limits of its natural home. 

‘Yatra’ is taken to have developed in close connection with the cult of Vi- 
snu-Krsna, Rudra-Siva and Devi Amba Bhavani or Mahakali. There is also 
a traditional connection of the Gandharvas and Apsaras with these performances 
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The importance of Krsna must not cause us to ignore the prominent place 
occupied by Siva in the history of the drama. To him and his spouse Parvati 
are ascribed the invention of the 7'éndava and the Lasya, the violent and the tender 
and seductive dances which are important elements in the representation of a 
play. And Bhavdi is never wanting in dances, subsequently grown crude owing 
to the predominance of popular element. 


Siva is a god, who in the Vedic period itself and as such, is regarded as the 
special patron of the Artist. Naturally the Bhavdi abounds in characters repre- 
senting several guilds and professions, who worship Siva and his spouse Devi 
Amba Bhayani as their guardian-deities. However, it is probable that their 
importance of Siva-Parvati is later than that of Krsna. ‘. 


The part of Rama in the growth of drama was certainly not less important 
than that of Krsna himself, for the recitation of the ‘ Ramayana’ was popular 
throughout the country, and has persisted in vogue. The popularity of the story 
is proved to the full by the effect of the ‘Rama lila’ on Daéraha festival, at which 
the story is presented in dumb show, children taking the places of Rama, Sita and 
Laksmana, before a vast concourse of pilgrims and others. No effort is made to 
speak the parts, but a series of tableauz recalls to the minds of the devotees, to whom 
the whole tale is familiar—the course of the history of the hero, his breaking the 
Pinaka bow, marrying Sita, his banishment, his search for Sité and his final 
triumph. In Rama's case, the influence of the epic on the drama appears in its 
fullest development. a 


The epics with all the legends and myths, with their intrinsic and inherent 
dramatic element gave rise to many other attempts on the part of reciters either 
to expound or to represent the stories in the form of Kirtanas or Puranas, 
which were a sort of ‘ monologues.’ 


As the cults of Krsna, Rama and other divine incarnations spread their in flu- 
ence, the monologues were changed to dialogues or polylogues or processions called 
* Ydtras’ or ‘ Lilas’ in the north, or ‘ Lalitas’ and ‘ Gondhals,’ the popular dramatic 
performances in Maharastra. On the score of their histrionic aspect, the ‘ Ydtrds,’ 


‘Lalitas’ and ‘ Bhavdi’ are but the popular mimetic renderings of the post-epic 
Sanskrit drama. 


7 These early popular plays or Ripakas, were in form of monologues or dialogues 
extending to one scene or one act only. Their further development was due to the de- 
mands of the people. Their popularity, ultimately brought them from the temple 
or the religious places to the village common or the market-place, as they were there 


handicapped bacause of Space and perhaps also by propriety. And in this way; 
the religious performances 


: passed on out of the hands of the orthodox priests and 
clergymen into those of the mediaeval organisations of craftsmen, the Guilds or 
Mahajans of a Seas. castes. Thus the drama became secular and communal 
‘a very complete sense, performed by the people, for the people on public and 
semsirelighas halidenn y the peop people on p 






ee 
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Thus it is surmised that in the earliest phase of the evolution of Natya types, 
it was represented by a form which required only one actor and one act, In the 
second period, it required many actors, but still had only one act, The third 
stage was represented by less complicated types with many acts. The fourth stage 
is represented by full-fledged Natya and Prakarana types. 


Our drama, was, at first, musical and added speech to it later; and in this light 
it is likely that the Rgvedic dialogues and monologues represent our elementary 
Natya types, the monologues being sung by one expert actor who may have been 
a Bhanika, and the dialogues being carried on by two opposite parties. 
‘ Bhana’ in sense of ‘ speech,’ is used in Brihadaranyaka Upanisada, 


One outstanding characteristic of ‘ Bhana’ (as distinguished from the other 
ripaka types), is its monologous nature. Strictly speaking, a monologue is likely 
to be dry and utterly incapable of developing the plot ; and it is for this reason that 
the device known as arara-atfad’® is resorted to by the Sanskrit actors. This 
makes it possible for the poet to introduce other characters, who though not 
actually present on the stage, are depicted as talking to the only one actor, the 
main character. 


The monologous character of the “Bhdna’ needs an expert actor to play the 
réle of the principal character. This only actor had to represent various emotions 
and moods experienced by the different characters and also different situations 
through which these characters passed: But at the same time it dispenses with 
almost all the theatrical accessories; for an audience who can imagine the character 
and the coversations represented as taking place between them as real, cari 
certainly visualise the scenes and other divices. 


Theatre, in very primitive times, must have been some open space converted 
for the time being into some sort of stage without the usual accessories. Such a 
theatre, devoid of all the theatrical accessories such as a @T a qTAVg or a WIM and 
a Grailty¥—must have rendered necessary the outcome of a form of entertain- 
ment such as is represented by Bhaéna, which is extremely poor in dramatic 
technique; and the ‘ stage directions’ are also very few and of a very elementary 
character. Most of the effect is created by descriptions. 


Such a monologue may well have been very primitive on account of its popular 


‘nature. Ramacandra Siri the disciple of Hemacandra Siri in his * Alankdra- 


Mahodadhi’ remarks (p.325) that this typeis mostly for the diversion of the ordinary 
people ({a{ 3). 

‘ Bhana,’ the first of the riipakes, was secular in plot in its earlier stages like 
the other one-act dramas, as also the ‘Prahasana’ and ‘Vithi’ have, where the theory 
of Poetics prescribe secular subjects. 

* cr, ‘fis adteiafa one fart aia aq! 
aaa TATA TRA elalal-a aa N—STSTH VEG, 
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In Vydyoga, Aika and Dima, however, the plot is required to be renowned, 
but nowhere a religious phase is indicated. Dirha has gods ete. as heroes and 
it may have been religious; but all the other one-act plays were secular in their 
very nature. Thus it would appear that the Sanskrit Nd{ya was secular in its origin. 
But this did not hold good with the Nrtya type dramas accompanied with dances. 


A Prahasana has the same loose dramatic technique suggesting an open-air 
theatre, and has the same coarse nature indicating its popular, as opposed to its 
classical character. 


The earlier Bhadna has a certain element of hdsya (humour) in a Prahasana, 
present in them. The burst of laughter, accompanied by the sounds ‘aera’ 
which every audience would expect at the entrance of fagqy# (Clown) and which 
has later become a regular feature with him, is a trait common to Bhana. 


The attempt at satirising the degraded position of a Brahmin, a religious 
preacher, a royal person, a devotee etc. became a prominent method of exciting 
humour on the Sanskrit stage. This feature of causing mirth in the audience, by 


ridiculing the so-called great venerable and pious people, became regular with the 


Bhana, Bhanikd, Rasaka, Gosthi and Hallisaka are the earliest Nrtya types of 
a that have evolved. Out of thésé\Bhana and Bhanikd are required to have 
iuectae " etc. in their plot. Kasaka was connected with Krsna, so were 
Gosthi and Hallisaka. Thus all these.elementary and early Nrtya types seem to 
have religious origin. And, though ‘it is quite possible that our earliest Nrita- 
forms may have been both religious and secular, i.e., they may have been resorted 
to on religious as well as on secular occasions (for there being no plot, these Nrita- 
forms had no claims to be called religious or otherwise), yet the tradition connects 


them with Siva and Parvati, and this may lend colour to its being connected, 
mainly with religious occasions. 


+ gine Sess acknowledges the primitive character of Bhdna when he writes 
monologue Bhdna has also, an obvious] y popular character and origin.” © 


for In spite of the peculiar device of arera-mtfira invented by the Sanskrit actor 
| is aaa ee which would be produced by an absolute soliloquy 
ihe ES, ae se : ; hanas would be reduced if this device is not resorted to), 
ie ware ‘tei ie ae smart and varied dialogues. As a matter of fact, there 
and artificial. an rea’ type of dramatic dialogue in the Bhana, where it is forced 
uicial, and presents itself in the peculiar form of descriptions. 

into sreeahaas on age digo be the original type which evolved 
therein dese ‘bed ‘vile “aptee as character of " Bhaéna * is episodic, ds only one vifa 
a ‘ Bhana’ has never a hase | experienced either by himself or by others. Thus 
deh pened as aan RON, to develop, but only detached incidents 
uP, Yogether in gome interesting manner, The one actor on the stage 
* Dr. Keith; The Sanskrit Drama, p. 848. | 
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converses with another imaginary figure, supposed to be on the stage. So far the 
conversation may seem imaginary, yet as far as the plot is concerned, all this is 
supposed to be real. We can compare this device with the modern feature of 
talking on a telephone with an unseen listener. 


It is the simpler and more primitive dramatic technique of Bhana which lends 
it the character of an imaginary talk; otherwise neither from the viewpoint of the 
actor on the stage nor from the viewpoint of the audience is the conversation meant 
to be imaginary; and the whole interest centres round the unseen characters who are, 
to all intents and purposes, real. In short, ‘ Bh@na’ has no one continuous plot, 
but a series of unconnected incidents, described one after the other. 


The Prakrit element in the dramatic-shows is due to the fact that the drama 
contains an essential popular, but also religious element viz., of the Krsna worship. 
The mixture of prose and song, and the union of both with music and the dance, 
are as natural on the theory of religious origin as on that of secular derivation. 
The simplicity of the Indian warg-Stage, which knows no arrangements for 
providing changes of scenery, is certainly no proof of secular origin. 


The whole story of Mahabharata, Ramayana, Devi Bhigavata or Bhagavata 
purana was told by a series of performances: and each guild in the various tours 
of Gujarat—especially Central and North;Gujarat—undertook the performance 
of scenes and episodes that appealed to-its members. The expenses of production 
at these open-air performances were borne by the respective Guilds, 


The composition of the various scenes:or Vesas (equivalent to the pravesas 
of a Sanskrit drama) provided further evidence that they were designed to be 
popular: for they ministered not only to the religious feeling, but also to the human 
love of farce and fooling. So the story of Ganesa with an elephant-head and a 
prominent belly, with his two wives on two sides, supplied not only Pauranika 
history but also broad comedy. 

These are known as ‘ Miracle plays’ in English literature: from Miracle 
to Morality plays of abstract virtues and vices personified, and thence to Social 
Farce or Comedy ridiculing social foibles, weaknesses and hypocrisy, was but 
the natural outcome. 


The popular dramatic performances now in vogue in Bengal, U.P., North 
India, Gujarat, Maharastra and Kerala are hardly earlier than the 15th or the 
16th century as can be assumed from the popular language of these performances. 
It is also surmised that these popular Shows present a mixture of both Aryan and 
Non-Aryan elements. | 

In Maharastra, the most popular type of mediaeval play is Lalita, generally 
associated with a dramatic representation of Dasdvatara (ten incarnations - the 
god Visnu). It is said that the Tanjore Kathakali drama influenced ee nage 
of religious drama.®! This is often acted in Navaratrl, and it culminates in 
*Ravanavadha’ on the Daserah. 

‘1 Vide, ‘ Marathi Jndnakoia’, Poona, 1925, Vol. 16, N-146. 
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The play is given in temple-halls or inns with the aid of a curtain or two, the 
Manager (Sitradhdra) serving as a Greek chorus and the Clown (vidiisaka) being the 
privileged ready-witted man coming in and going out whenever he pleases. 


The play starts with a prayer (Ndndz?) ; then Ganapati, the auspicious deity, 
comes with his large belly and elephant’s trunk, and the manager sings his praises 
and receives blessings. 


The goddess of learning (Sarasvati or Séradi) comes riding on her peacock- 
carrier. Some questions are asked and answered ; but apart from the Clown’s jokes 
and the songs of the manager, the performances generally dispense with dialogues. 
The whole story is either told in narration or in action, just as a skilful fighting on 


the stage. 


Besides this standard production, several episodes of a romantic, pauranika 
and historical nature like that of Kaca-Devayani or Damaji Panta are dramatized 
for village-performances. Romantic stories of love-adventures in a kingdom of 
women (f#4Tetsq), the ideal of renunciation and the model relations of preceptor and 
disciple (e.g. the the story of Matsyendranatha and Goraksanatha) have the same 
fascination here as in other parts of India. 


An interesting collection of these ‘Lalitas’ or Village Plays®? presents the most 
diverse kinds of playlets. Foolish. astrologers, greedy priests, ignorant story- 
tellers are all severely satirized in other short productions. 


A study of Lalita-shows, so popular in Maharastra, points out a close resemblance 
to some of the scenes in the Gujarati Bhavdi. The staff-bearer, cobdar and cha- 
didar, who describe the divine acts performed by God during the course of the ten 
incarnations is a through-and-through religious scene reminding one of the Sanskrit 
‘ Bhana ripaka,’ which consists of a single scene acted by very few actors, with 
the help of the device of ‘ Akasabhdsita’ i.e. imagining somebody talking in the air. 
The comparison carries us further to other scenes of social satire and mirth: espe- 
cially the incidents of the hypocrite Brahmin, the ignorant astrologer, the ill- 
matched couple. People from the artisan class have been made the butt of humour 
and satire, bit coarse in character in the midst of religious entertainments. 


| Thus the most noteworthy feature of these originally religious plays is the 
gradual decay of religious inspiration and the growth of a secular element based 
on realistic farce and contemporary satire. 


pee ee of these playlets is, curiously enough, not Marathi but is 
thei ait lect of Hindi, generally followed by the rustic audience on account of 
| associations with the itinerant Sadhus, the enterprising merchant, and 


the fortime-seeking soldier. Of course, the punning on ‘words’ which creates 
coarse laughter is generally restricted to the language of the land. either Marathi, 
Gujarati or Braja. . nguage of the land, either Marat 


ie) SE eae al : 
Vide, ‘ Lalita Saigraha’ Parts J and II, (Parchure, Potbhare & Sons, Bombay). 
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The preliminaries of the ‘Bhavdi’ are sufficient to show the extraordinary impor- 
tance attached to the propitiation of gods, a relic of the old religious service which 
would be quite out of place if the origin of these shows had been purely secular. 
The prologue being thus essentially connected with popular religion, the details 
were left largely in the hands of the Siitradhara and his assistants aided by a 
chorus of dancers and musicians. This was an ingenious and happy device which 
was invented to carry on the preliminaries, so that the transition to the drama 
proper was made more effective and satisfactory. This device helped the actors 
to bridge over the transition from the preliminaries to the drama itself, 


‘ Bhavdi,’ as it is properly called, is originally associated with the dramatic 
performances of the glorious deeds of the Goddess Bhavani or Amba. These are 
even today, acted for the whole night of vigil during the Navaratri festival before 
the sacred image, of Ambaji, Bahucaraji or Kalika, even by some of the highest 
of the Brahmins of Gujarat. 


They have close resemblance with the Sanskrit riipaka ‘Bhana.’ Owing to 
the gradual decay of religious inspiration, however, these performances have 
through the march of time led to the growth of a secular element based on 
realistic farce and contemporary satire, utterly debased by vulgarity bordering 
on obscenity. 

The growth of such entertainments appears to be clearly in accordance with 
the text of the ‘ Devi-Mahdtmya’ or the~ Sapta-Sati’ where it is said that the Gan- 
dharvas performed ‘ Lalita’ shows to. celebrate the victory of goddess Kali Mata 
over the demon Sumbha (wat ofed HT 1H. to FT. 3%). 





The earliest person connected with * Bhavai * shows in Gujarat Is one Asayita 
Pandit, who hailed from North Gujarat in the early 14th century. He is credited 
to have composed 865 ‘“‘Shows,”’ one each for everyday of the year for the worship 
of Devi Ambika. The Bhojakas or the Targalas, whose caste supplied all the actors 
for the modern stage, are said to have descended from this Asayita Asaditya. 
In the Maratha country, on such occasions the ‘Gondhala’ dance 1s performed 
in honour of Arba Bhavani in connection with which songs are sung ™ praise of 
the Goddess, which admits of some comparison with the Gujarati ‘Garabas.’ 


The following titles of popular religious scenes ( Vesas, reminiscent of the Pra- 
vesas of the Sanskrit drama) acted during the Bhavai are restored from oral tradition 
(1) Ardha-nariévara, (2) Kalika, (8) Vamana-svariipa, (4) Caturbhuja, (9) — 
Laksmana, (6) Kahana-gopi and (7) Gorakha-madhi. —_ gives sie gale 
once-religious nature of the indigenous dramatic scenes Mm Gujarat. 


Classical Sanskrit Drama of Gujarat 


The earliest Sanskrit drama in the classical tradition composed in Gujarat Is 
Karnaswidari by the Kashmirian poet Bilhana when he was at the coor eae 
eva, the Solanki king (middle of the 12th century), the theme being Karna 
marriage with Mayanalla, the Kadarnba princess. 
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The other isa Svetaribariya Jaina drama Mudrita Kumuda Candra by Yasas- 
scandra, in which, Kumudacandra, a Digarabara Acdrya from the Karnataka is 
represented as made dumb (defeated) in a disputation by the Svetarnbariya Acaryas 
in Gujarat in the 12th century. Yasascandra composed another drama named 
‘ Rajimati-Prabodha,’ based on the episode of the Jaina Tirthankara Neminatha 
and his bride-elect Rajimati. 


Ramacandra Siri, a disciple of Hemacandra Siri, composed about eleven 
dramas, some of which might have been acted during his life-time. His Nalavildsa 
and Kaumudi-Mitrananda are now available in print. 


YaSaspala, minister to Ajayapala, who succeeded Kumirapala, composed a 
Moral Play named Mohapardjaya between V. Samvat 1229 and 1282 (1176 A.D.). 
This was acted on the occasion of the Mahaviraswami-Yatra-mahotsava at Tharad 
(Rajasthan) in the Kumara-Vihira. 


Prahladanadeva, the brother of Paramara King Dharavarsa of Abu, composed 
Partha-paradkrama Vydyoga in Samvat 1226 (1170 A.D.). It was acted at the 
behest of the king at Acalegvara on Mt. Abu, on the occasion of the hoisting of 
the dhvaja on the temple. 


_ Vijayapala composed Draupadi-svayamvara, which was acted in Patan at 
Tripurusa-prasada on the occasion, of the Spring festival, at the wishes of Bhi- 
madeva IT (1178-1241 A.D.) = pila 


Ramabhadra’s Prabuddha Rauhineya of six Acts, was acted on the occasion of 
Yatra of the Adinatha temple built at Jhalor by the two brothers YaSavira and 
Ajayapala in about Sarvat 1256 (1200 A.D.). 


Balacandra, a poet of minister Vastupala’s ‘Literary Circle’ at Dbolka, during 
the regime of king Viradhavala, composed a drama Karundvajrayudha in Samvat 
1277 (1221A.D.) to please the Sarngha, which had been on a pilgrimage to Sa- 
truhjaya Tirtha in Saurastra. It has for its theme the incident of a King who 
staked his life for the sake of pigeons, who had come to him for rescue. 


‘ Somesvara, the Raja-Purohita and a friend of Vastupala composed Ulldgha- 
Raghava, which was acted at Jagat mandir, Dwarka on the Prabodhini Ekadaéi day. 


Jayasimhasiri in Hammira- 
victory of Vastupala over the join 
South, and of the Delhi Sultan Al 
records, 


mada-mardana, commemorates the historical 
t attack of the Yadava King Simhana from the 
tamash, referred to as ‘Mojadin’ in contemporary 


os "s = of the poet Subhata, who flourished at the court of Viradhavala 
ae was patronised by Vastupala, was acted at the wishes of Tribhuvanapala 
(Sarh mvat 1298-1300) before the Dolotsava celebrations of the Siva’s idol, installed 
by Kumarapila at Patan. : 


of Fa ee ehemdoua by: Meghaprabacarya was composed and acted at the wishes 
' the Samgha, during this Hindu period of political history in Gujarat. 
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Gangadhara’s Gangdddsa Pratdpavildsa, a drama of nine Acts, commemorates 
the historic event of Gangadasa, the king of Campaner’s victory over the powerful 
Sultan Mahmud of Ahmedabad (1559-1513 A.D.). This was acted in the temple 
of Mahakaéli on Mt. Pavagadh. 


The drama Pdrijdtamanjari was acted at Dhara, before the Paramara King 
Arjuna Varma. 


Thus the tradition of the classical Sanskrit drama in Gujarat is known from the 
above account. However, the popular Folk-drama was discernible scmetime 
in the early 15th century A.D. only. 


The Bhavdi or popular Folk-drama of Gujarat, thus seems to be the lineal 
descendant of an ancient primitive drama, which is sometimes coarse and obscene. 
It had in its beginning a religious origin meant to act the episodes from the Devi's 
exploits, narrated in the Darga Mahatmya, which gradually came to include 
Social satire: 


The Bhavdi is usually performed in open spaces in streets and the like. No 
stage is required, no scenery; only a poor curtain, occasionally held by two men 
at each end; a few torches, and a chorus of two or three men helped by musical 
instruments of a crude nature, such as-oneyor two brass-trumpets and cymbals. 
The bhungal or the long pipe-like brass-or copper instrument is the typical accom- 
paniment of the orchestra, which resounds the neighbourhood with its peculiar 
sound. The simple surroundings and ‘paraphernalia of the Bhavdi reminds one 
of the similar circumstances under which the Kerala and the Burmese folk-dramas 
are performed. 

To summarise, the performance in a Bhavdi does not represent any coordinated 
plot or story at all, but consists of a series of unconnected individual performances 
of one, or at the most two or three characters in each scene, either poe "ai 
popular episode of professional persons, €.g., an ill-matched married corisple,. Ee 
tailor, the Borah, the untouchable and the like. It closely resembles the Marathi 
Lalita swianigas, popularly called ‘ Songas.’ 


Bhavdi the folk-drama of Gujarat consequently consists of | . monologues : 
or ‘ dialogues ’ supported by the chorus, reciting songs referring ” the incidents 
represented, in singing which the actors also join. The actors are known - 
Bhavayas, who are also known as Taragalas for Bhojakas, a caste aprayr at he 
15th century in Gujarat. This group supplied all the actors forthe: Rae 
stage also since the last hundred years. 

city into the remoter villages and 


Bhavdi has now gradually receded from the moter * 
is almost dying out sane ; Attempts are made Bo TESA this old cai 3 = 
popular drama under the title “‘ Loka-Bhavat 2 _wherein current apis = 
woven round the old mediaeval form. A composition (1949) of yer = dern 
burlesques (Loka Bhavai) by the gifted actor Dina Sanghavi 0 edabad 
Ranga Mandala, is an instance in point. 


APPENDIX 
THE GUJARATI COMEDY OF ART 


[* Gujarat, the mediaeval performances are essentially secular in character, 

although the pretence of playing in the days sacred to the Goddess Durga or 
Amba and before her image is still preserved. Most of the time is usually occupied 
in grossly realistic farces and satires. Possibly, Gujarat leads all other provinces 
in this respect of vile representation of the seamy side of life. The Bhavdi is only 
surpassed by an even more vulgar acting in the Tamaéa.1 


On one side of a spacious courtyard, one could notice a small image or picture 
of the Goddess to be propitiated. Just adjoining the house of an actor or of a 
sympathizer a small open stage is erected with a few crude painted curtains. A 
room in the actor’s house might serve as a temporary green-room. A few typical 
dresses are usually acquired for that particular troupe of actors. Copies of certain 
professional favourites are secured either from old-fashioned book-sellers or from 
retired actors who might be able to supply pirated versions. 


All these actors of a troupe may belong to various professions, but are generally 
neighbours or members of the same Hindu caste. Under the guidance of a bold 
experienced leader, these voluntary ‘actors of a fortnight, rehearse for nearly 4 
month and are able to develop a repertory of three or four plays. These are repeat- 
ed every year with as few changes in the cast, as possible. Of course, the same 
plays have to be repeated at intervals during those ten or fifteen days, i.e. upto the 
Daserah and the full-moon night of Aévin, 


Awkwardly enough, the play commences after midnight and ends almost at 
dawn. The principal actors, of course, sleep during day time and absent them- 
selves from duty under one pretext or another. Young boys who also act all the 
female réles and who have to figure only for a short time, are allowed to sleep 
during night till they are required in the small hours of the morning. Then of- 
course, they are permitted to retire immediately their labour of love is done. 


On account of the religious 
are charged from the audience. 
for a few hours. Thus, this cru 
Serves as a ‘street theatre’ for 


setting of these popular performances, no fees 
Even the poorest person can witness the play 
de imitation of the organized professional stage, 
all the people of the locality. Women and children, 

who seldom leave their homes, get the annual privilege of enjoying these farcical, 
melodramatic productions, while squatting near their homes or even from the 


vedings, Wire, Yeiniks “ Gujarati Comedy of Art”; VIE All-India Oriental Conference 
oceedings, Baroda (1988), pp. 1110-1116, @ Orient ; 
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windows or terraces of neighbouring houses. If they cannot go toa regular theatre, 
due to social or economie considerations, an improvised theatre presents itself to 
their view, without any obligation to pay a pie. 


No doubt, however, a collection is made before or after the production; and 
even the poorest widow would contribute her mite for the sake of earning a certain 
religious merit. If a rich person happens to visit the show for a few minutes, he 
is requested to donate a handsome sum. Now, the expenses have certainly gone 
up on account of a laborious imitation of the professional companies. Neverthe- 
less, the principal actors move from door to door in the locality and often share 
small profits after the expenses are defrayed. If they are religiously minded, they 
either feed the Brahmins out of the surplus or reserve a little money for the next 
annual show. 


These crude imitations of professional plays in actual practice prove to be a 
cross-breed between the mediaeval relic of Bhavai and a regular play Ndfaka. Here 
the actor has not undergone any severe discipline. He is not really responsible 
to anybody for his voluntary job. He is seldom educated. As he is under no 
definite obligation to be exact or careful, he generally takes extraordinary liberties 
with the portion he has somehow crammed. His presence of mind is often applaud- 
ed when he misses his cue or something goes wrong. Again, the unsteady audience- 
people being free to visit many streét-plays’in’the course of the night and the 
festive surroundings give him a peculiar license to imitate the several tricks of thel 
Commedia dell’ arte. 


When such crude imitations of the professional Gujarati stage dominate all 
round in towns, to-day, it is no wonder that the Bhavdi? proper is driven to certain 
out-of-the-way places ‘or to remote villages. In order to understand this form a 
popular entertainment, it is necessary to study several aspects of this mediaeval 
theatrical institution. It is supposed to have started in or about Vadnagar in 
North Gujarat. The original idea seems to be the propitiation of the Goddess 
Arabi by playing devotional performances wherein the best boy of the troupe 
thought it a privilege to play the heroine before the sacred image. 


This pure amateur experiment easily developed into a business tw ignapra 
The Bhavéyad community formed itself into suitable troupes with a view to ur 
Gujarat and Saurastra and to make handsome collections, at the end of their ae 
farmers thought it an act of merit to feed, to clothe and to reward these actors. 
This tradition of acti ng, which passed on from father to son for centuries, was 

_ 2. Mahipatram Nilakanth Bhavai Sarngraha, Ahmedabad, (1879). Also, Mr. Purushotiam 
Gigabhai Shah : Desi Bhavdi, Bhavnagar, (1982). 
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thus preserved by people who really enjoyed the indigenous ‘Comedy of Art’, 
Thus in the manner of the Italian comedy, the amateur experiment led to the pro- 
fessional stage. 


On the other hand, people of the same guild or locality, continued these annual 
shows, independent of the touring Bhavdyds or the Bahuripis, for generations 
together. Now, however, in the age of competition, they are compelled to imitate 
the professional theatre in most respects, Of course, our indigenous amateur 
companies deserve the highest tribute for maintaining the ‘ Theatre of the People’ 
through many periods of political, religious and social turmoil. The bhavdyas 
toured various places, and local companies started in their wake. Thus, they were 
the pioneers who inspired the local talent in histrionics. 


They left behind them a sort of scenerio or an outline of plot of varied playlets, 
or impersonations of certain farcial types after presenting a bill of three or four 
playlets daily with variations, for several nights. Thus a local company would fall 
in love with the story of the fashionable Dandy (Chela Batdo) carrying on an 
intrigue with the lascivious Queen (Mohand). A few words may be supplied by 
the local Kavi. Then, of course, each actor is at liberty to improvise in the 
manner he pleases, exactly in the styleiof-the Commedia dell’ arte. 


The real aim is to excite unbounded merriment by all possible means. Farcical, 
vulgar satires or lampoons may. be freely... utilized. Grossly realistic pictures 
might also lead to the sense of the incongrous and the ludicrous. Stories of child- 
marriages and of ill-matched couples are frequent. Just a very young bride- 
groom is carried in the arms of an elderly bride ; the former asks very silly ques- 
tions to which the latter very pertly replies, and people indulge in roars of laughter. 
Then the bride laments her lot in a song ; but nobody takes her seriously and few 
sentimental tears are shed. The motley clown, of course, intervenes at every stage 
in their awkward relations and his jokes are merciless, 


The religious satire is also very pointed. A friar (cf: Bava no veda) is re- 
presented as a perfect hypocrite, greedy of wealth. He indulges in narcotics 
and seduces a young married girl, disgusted with an old huband, and also a rich 
young widow, Again, the degenerated policemen, after the decline of the Muslim 
power, are specially selected in many scenes as objects of ridiculous satire 
(cf. Lalaji Maniydra). Caricatures of such professional thieves as goldsmiths, 
merchants and tailors also abound : (cf. Pética Cora no Vesa). 


A few comedies distinctly aim at propaganda in favour of a Sakta sect (cf. 
Becaraji no Vesa). This particular goddess is represented as being capable of 
transforming one sex into another as desired. Mediaeval legends, with a profuse 
element of the supernatural, are utilized. Illiterate, credulous people, while 
laughing whole-heartedly at many ironical and foolish situations, are awe-inspired 


on acount of the miracles wrought by a particular goddess and are sometimes 
converted to the new creed. 
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Apart from exciting laughter by these devices, two important stock-characters 
constantly make the spectators roar with joy. The leader of the company (ndyaka) 
asks all sorts of questions with a view to get very funny replies ; and the clown 
(rangalo) is at liberty to act and talk in the manner he likes. 


Next to many laughter-provoking-devices of disguises, mistaken identity, 
and crude and licentious jokes, the love of the spectacle proves to be fascinating. 
Certain comedies are especially spectacular in character. Rfdha and the milk- 
maids (Gopis) dance in gorgeous costume an enchanting dance in company of 
Krsna. Of course, in Gujarat, these dances have not the superb quality of 
Southern India. Other comedies aim at the display of sword-play (cf. Kabd no 
Vesa) between freebooters, mediaeval kings (cf. Siddharadja and Ra’ Khengara) 
and soon. Almost all the stage-tricks of the Italian Commedia dell’ arte are 
known to have been practised on the Indian rural stage. 


Love-intrigue, often of a very vulgar type, is at the bottom of almost all such 
comedies. One of the most favourite comedies (Jhandd-Jhilana) draws its 
fascination from dance and amorous songs sung in a duet by a Moslem traveller 
and an orthodox Hindu merchant's wife. 


Nevertheless, we must not forget that in the midst of all the vulgarity and 
obscenity associated with the Comedy 6f Art, there was a mine of mythological 
knowledge to be gathered from several comedies. Pauranic legends and stories of 
Rajaput chivalry were often represented,or narrated by several actors. Certain 
stories had a poignant pathos when’a Brahmin girl disappointed with a hideous 
marriage, is seen on the point of commiting suicide ! Profuse sentimental tears 
of sympathy were bound to be shed on such pathetic occasions, though it Is 
true that no production reached a high tragic level. In the end a supernatural 
agency (deus ew machina) would revive any dead person, and a sermon ars 
inflicted on the credulous masses. Intellectual repartees, ingenious puns, riddles, 
puzzles and clinched couplets always stimulated the minds of the masses, pibhcgs when 
they roared with laughter and danced to the tune of a song. So, many expressions 
of these comedies have become current coins of everyday parlance. 





Thus, the Comedy of Art has done a certain service to the va pe of he cert 
theatre by preserving the indigenous histrionic talent for centuries, by ila 
unbounded merriment to the masses for generations, and by keeping sad sa eats 
informed from age to age of so many mythological stories abet eaghel aaah 
episodes. Again, this comedy also held the mirTor before the public eye by Tep 
senting realistically contemporary evils and vices. 
pean Commedia dell’ arie, with this special distinction that actresses did 2 ani 
on the former stage. No doubt, risque situations acu cect a * es of 
garments were sought to be removed instead of the —_ . aed Sie: 
the Indian Comedy of art, the Gujarati is the most secular in CUatabls 


fore comes nearer the Commedia dell’ arte. 


In a word, the Gujarati Comedy 
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The tragedy of the Comedy of Art (especially Gujarati) is that, inspite of the 
wonderful sense of the theatre, many sparkling melodramatic situations and spec- 
tacular devices, it has remained divorced from literature. The learned Brahmins, 
in the manner of the Roman Catholic Priests, kept always aloof from these loose 
entertainments, and hence these performances never got the benefit of free or 
informed criticism. Thus, the breach between pure literature and the popular 
theatre widened, although nature, intuition and instinctive histrionic gifts and the 
love of music, spectacle and sport still preserve this Comedy of Art in remote 
villages in Gujarat. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


COTTON AND SILK TEXTILES 
AND OTHER CRAFTS 


‘HOUGH Gujarat is pre-eminently agricultural, other industries and handi- 

- crafts were never neglected. The Gujaratis were not simply carriers of goods and 
commercial agents between the artisans or manufacturers of India, and mere cus- 
tomers in and outside the country. Not only was Gujarat a great trading centre, 
it was also the seat of certain indigenous manufacturers whose fame travelled even 
to lands beyond the seas. | 


The carpenter, the potter, the blacksmith, the stone-mason, the weaver, the 
dyer, the tailor, the shoe-maker, the drug-seller, and the sweetmeat-seller were 
recognised members of most village communities in Gujarat as in other provinces 
of India. Artistic workers in wood, clay, stone, metals and textiles were to be 
found in localities suitable for the exercises of their Art. Handicrafts, for instance, 
flourished best in large towns as happened during the Muslim rule (1800-1752 
A.D.), cate 


The economic structure of society“is the real basis on which the judicial and 
political superstructure is raised. Agriculture keeps the people busy only for six 
out of 12 months in the year. But when the Mughal power broke down in Guja- 
rat, and the Marathas, Rajaputs and Mohammedan nobles struggled for supremacy 
there was war ; and, with war, devastation ; then the British stepped in, and took 
part in many a war that hindered cultivation and harassed the peaceful village 
population. In the words of Sir Thomas Munro, “Wars were added to unfa- 
vourable seasons to bring up recurring famines in India. We may add to these 
reasons the misrule of the servants of the East India Company, and the unhappy 
blunders which were perhaps inevitable, when a new race of rulers found them- 
selves called upon to administer the land revenues of a strange and newly-con- 
quered country.” 
ain occupation of the Gujaratis 1s trade, as is 
obvious enough when we consider the contour of the province, wane st ema 
line and ports which date from the very beginnings of history. _ re, Z 
geographical position has made it the gateway of indi 2 sg weet ae aoa 
the earliest known antiquity. The chief occupations one people sites! = ie 
and manufacture in a degree unequalled by the othe agi 2 oe Ea re since 
haturally, good trade-routes connecting the ports with = interior provine 

poses of import and export.” 


After agriculture the second m 


and the continent for pu 
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The noteworthy textiles of Gujarat have a history that is lost in the dim ages 
of obscurity. Their tradition identifies itself with poetic beauty and charm where 
craftsmanship and interpretative or creative Art seems to merge into one another. 
There is an immeasurable pleasure in the glow of textile colours which have stood 
the wear and tear of several centuries, mellowed by the passing of time. 


Cotton Textiles 


It is worthwhile to refer to the outlines of the history of textile fabrics in Guja- 
rat and its export to foreign lands in ancient days.? It is mentioned in the Peri- 
plus of the Erythrean Sea (1st century A.D.) that Broach (Barygaza) was the 
principal port of India doing business with the Occident. We also learn from the 
same Periplus that the province of Sairastra produced cotton cloth of all kinds in 
large quantities and supplied, through its chief emporium, Bharukaccha, the 
bulk of stock needed for foreign trade in these early days. 


In the list of presents brought to Yudhisthira on the occasion 
of his imperial sacrifice (the Rdjastiya-Yajna), we find, according to one 
text of the Mahabharata, Bharukaccha men mentioned as bringing slave-girls 
clad in cotton clothes as presents to the sovereign.? Probably Bharukaccha 
was famous then, for its cotton as it is mow. JBarygaza, aS was 
known to the Greeks, exported ‘the’ best broad sort and a coarse cotton, 
probably used for stuffing and padding, and a third kind of coloured cloth, dyed 
with a product of the Indian Hibiscus produced in Gujarat. It is mentioned that 
even at such a remote period, when the Gulf of Broach was noted as difficult to 
navigate, in spite of all the difficulties of transport, such was the renown of 
Indian muslin that the Occident imported it, and there was a very good demand 
for it in the isles of Socotra and the ports of the Red Sea. 


In the middle ages the cotton industry of Gujarat not only supplied the home 
demands but also exported a large surplus to the Far East and other Islamic coun- 
tries. The multicoloured cotton goods from Gujarat are mentioned along with 
others by Chao-ctu-kna, the Inspector of Foreign Commerce in the port of Fukien 
in his work on the ‘Chinese and Arab Trade in the 12th and 18th centuries,’ en- 
titled Chu-fan-chi. The printed cotton goods formed the most important item of 
export from the sea-coast ranging from Nellore in Malabar to Cambay. 


The ignorance about one of the oldest handicrafts of Western India would have 
continued had not two factors come to our rescue—(i) the publication of Western 
Indian miniatures from the 12th to 16th century, since 1913 by Dr. Huttmann in 
Germany, which have preserved in the treatment of the costumes the patterns 
employed in textile printing, and (ii) the discovery of a number of printed calico 
pieces from the excavations in the sands of Fustat, near Cairo, discussed and classi- 

* I am obliged for this outline of the History of Cotton Industry in India: [ An un- 

ublished M.Sc. (London) thesi : iend the lv kri J. Warma, M.Sc. 
Becblaw (1928): ) thesis] to my friend the late Jayakrisna N. Varma, M.Sc 
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fied by R. Pfister in his work.‘ Of a very large number of printed calico pieces 
discovered at Fustat, a very small part is of Egyptian origin, the rest being from 
India. 


No record is available, however, of India having supplied any textile fabric 
manufactured between the 12th and 16th centuries; and it was also a fact that 
India had already, before the Muslim conquest, submitted to the influence of 
the neighbouring countries such as Persia, Central Asia and China. In the Art 
of Printing, these foreign influences are much more pronounced than in the monu- 
mental Art whose sacredotal character resisted innovation. 


The analysis of printed patterns given by R. Pfister, helps us to give a chro- 
nological basis for the patterns used in the printed calicoes of Gujarat from the 
12th to 16th century. The analysis of the patterns clearly points out that the 
following motifs were common ; plain stripes, tie-dyed circles, spirals, cheques, 
blocked squares, rosettes, lozenges, cross-pattern, small flowers, dotted circles, 
stylised flowers, arabesques, wheel-pattern and zig-zag. 


We have good accounts of Indian commerce, since the time the Portuguese 
opened the sea-route to India via the Cape of Good Hope. Before this discovery, 
the Arabs and Persians had a complete monopoly of Indian trade with the coun- 
tries of the Far East. They were the masters of the sea-routes passing through 
the Persian Gulf and South Arabia, on) the one hand ; and on the other, they were 
in the centre of the land-routes which passed through Syria and Mesopotamia 
to India and China. The Venetian merchants were obliged to seek for Indian 
goods at Alexandria and other trading centres on the Mediterranean. the know: 
ledge of the sources of the exotic products which the Venetian merchants desired, 
was, however, kept hidden from them. 

Duarte Barbosa started in about 1500 A.D., and spent sixteen —— f ae 
in the service of the Portuguese. Barbosa mentions Sos ie Salar if in dow 
from where the Indian products were taken to Alexandria by Raeieas mie 
years after, Egypt fell to the Turks, who already possessed ear : = ee. 
emporium of the Persian Gulf, The Portuguese counteracted Soe ae ike 
Ormuz, but the trade with Alexandria still flourished. Barbosa talks abou 


‘ed from Ca from 
great quantity of cotton goods which Aden received from Cambay, as also 


Zanzibar. 2 

, List norter 

Thus Gu jarat, with Cambay as its principal port, 3 =e the lager ara 

of cotton goods; but as it was already under the Musim ruler Wh Te 

allied with the Turkish and Egyptian Sultans, the Rae o ies coe 

difficulty in breaking the Muslim monopoly of the Orien 3 ake uk 

lation of Gujarat was cosmopolitan, specially in the eh a ae from the 
(of Egypt), Persians (of the Gulfs) and Khorasanis came to stay © 


sea or from the North. These Moors of Cambay spoke various languages; 
Turkish and Gujarati.’ 
(1938). 


Les Toiles Imprimees de Fostat et (1918) by Mansel Longworth Dames, Vol. 
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In the time of Barbosa, Cambay produced white cotton fabrics and also print- 
ed calicoes, Both the varieties were exported by sea to Arabia, Persia and other 
parts of India, Malacca, Sumatra, Pegu and Mombasa. The other varieties of 
Calico were bleached and then two pieces joined and printed. 


From the accounts of the travellers we get an impression that the sea-coasts 
of India, since the beginning of the Christian era, were great exporters of cotton 
fabrics ; and since the beginning of the 16th century the Muslim merchants of 
Persia and Arabia assured their distribution into the countries of the Near East, 
East Africa Coast and China. Gradually, certain regions acquired the veritable 
monopoly of this export. Barbosa speaks of the predominance of two centres— 
Gujarat with Cambay on the Western Coast, and Calicut on the Malabar Coast of 
India. 


We may note here that even in later years, Gujarat does not seem to have 
produced fabrics fine enough to surpass those of Bengal. The people, being com- 
mercial in tendency, remained contented with fabrics of ordinary fineness, for 
which they found an extensive market and secured good profits. The manufacture 
of su ne fabrics was not so paying, as naturally, the market for them was re- 
stricted. \ 


The fall of Valabhipura (c. 789 A.D.) and the advent of the followers of 
Mahmud in the 8th century A.D. did not-much affect the peaceful pursuits of the 
artisans. Ibn Haukal (916 A.D.)° describing the apparel of the Gujaratis, 
mentions that, “In that region both the Muslim settlers and the Hindus wear the 
same kind of dress. They use fine Muslin garments on account of the extreme 
heat. All persons wore short tunics, except the merchants, who put on shirts and 
cloaks of cotton, like the men of Irak and Persia.” 


The partiality shown by the people of Gujarat for cotton cloth testifies that 
the industry of cotton-weaving was kept intact. Al Edrisi (1179-1186) refers 
to the harbour-towns of Cambay, Broach, Sopara and Sanjan, belonging to the 
king of Naharwala (Anhilwid,) which were celebrated for their commerce with 
various countries. At Cambay particularly, many ships came, bringing merchan- 
dise from all the countries of the world. Naharwala was frequented by many 
gee traders, who were honourably received and justly treated. He refers 
to the riches and power of the Solanki king, who, along with his attendants, was 
clad in rich stuffs. This proves that the cotton manufacture of Gujarat was in a 
flourishing condition throughout the ages, and produced, albeit in small quanti- 
ties, fabrics of fine texture and superior workmanship. 


__ The Mohammedans, rulers of Gujarat since 1298 A.D., although they did no- 
rs, directly to stimulate commerce and industry, at least put no obstruction in 
the way of their development, because they were fully alive to their interests. 
This is confirmed by Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi (14th century) which refers to the em- 
broidered robes worn by the Mahomedan Governors. 
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The accounts of Barbosa (1520 A.D.), a Portuguese adventurer who visited 
India soon after the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, brings 
our story to the 16th century, when cotton fabrics were supplied by Gujarat to 
foreign markets, over and above the quantities needed for the satisfaction of local 
demands.’ Somanath, according to him, produced “many silk stuffs, coloured, 
with much embroidery, and also many cotton stuffs.” He also mentions more than 
half a dozen ports of Gujarat which carried on coastal as well as foreign trade in 
cotton fabrics. Mangrol, Div, Goghé, Gandevi were famous places from where 
cotton cloth, manufactured in the interior of the country, was transported to ports 
on the Malabar Coast, and also to foreign countries Hast and West. 


Cambay, was perhaps the most important port on the Western Coast as far as 
cotton trade was concerned. Says Barbosa about Cambay : ‘And there are workmen 
and mechanics of subtle workmanship of all sorts after the fashion of Flanders, and 
all very cheap. They make there many cloths of white cotton, fine and coarse and 
other woven and coloured fabrics of all kinds; also many silk and velvet of all 
colours, both smooth and fluffy, coloured faffefas and thick “aicatifas."’ Many 
other authorities also bear eloquent testimony to the flourishing condition of cot- 
ton manufacture in Gujarat throughout the pre-Mughal period.® 


The “baftais” of Broach, Baroda and Navsari are mentioned in the East India 
Company's invoices as Narrow Baftas, Baroda Baftas, Special Narrow Baftas, 
and Dye Baftis (Factory Records; Surat 1625). Mandelso (1658) speaks of 
Gujarat : “The cotton and linen cloth which are in fineness equal to those of 
Holland.’”? Santee to ; 


Mangrol, Prabhisa and Gogha, and according to Hamilton, also Porbandar 
in the peninsula of Saurastra were famous at this time not only as ports, but also 
as manufacturing centres in the peninsula. They seem to have been left unex- 
plored. The fact is, that though the industry had existed there, since the time of 


s Li © Malabar Coast was the chief emporium for spices; and foreign ships went 
there Grea Te pain to save them a further voyage, the Malabar a bens ee ptocis 
of cotton fabrics to supply their needs, which is why porta of epecyt & : ture, ee . 
chiefly in Gujarat during the Lge period, and first int uced by ortuguese coun 
tries of Western Europe, came to be known as “Calico. 

’ Barbosa, Hakluyt Society, page 67. an 

* The Jami-Ul-Hikdyat (1210 A. D.) has a couple of historical anecdotes (asitiot IT, 4 
industry carried on in Patan, the metrorp is of the ku m of the Solankis , 


164-165.) epee , - 
= ‘bute ucts of Cambay 
The Tazjiyat-Ul-Amsar (1300 A. D.) pays an indirect aaa by > armies of Alliudin 
looms, in a passage where he describes the booty, obtained in that clly oy, i Shit nad cot- 
Ki cong monger pels singh of get vrs o th 
ton, stamped (printed), embroidered and oes carried on is very considerable, and 
Marco Polo (1272) observes about Cambay : “The trade dance of cotton cloth as well as of 
@ great quantity of indigo is manufactured. There is abunc the coarser sort being adapted for 
cotton in the country. Cotton is produced in large erecta awe of extraordinary fabrics. 
quilting, the finer sort being suitable for muslins and other Mant Attn orld. 
Embroidery is here performed with more delicacy a ours immense quantity of cotton is 








Varthema (1500 A. D.) observ th ef 
produced here a that every year, forty or fifty vessels are 


are carried into different countries. 
? See also, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. 
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Periplus (60 A.D.,) it was not of a sort to impress the commercial world, being just 
plain cloth of inferior texture to supply local needs ; while regions of the mainland 
looked not only to their requirements, but also manufactured cloth in quantities 
sufficient to satisfy foreign demands. 


In Northern Gujarat there were several districts which produced cotton fabrics 
of different varieties. Passing through the extreme North of the province on his 
way from Allahabad to Agra, Mandelso (1638) noticed several towns which con- 
centrated only on local needs. Mehsana and the country round about produced 
much cotton, but little cloth. Bisanagar, he says, abounded in cotton which was 
turned into both yarn and cloth. In Patan good cotton cloths were woven and 
taken to distant parts as gifts of value.!° Tavernier (1676) also says that the town 
earried on flourishing trade in coloured cottons or chintzes. 


Ahmedabad, the new metropolis of Gujarat won encomiums from quite a 
number of chroniclers during this period. According to Mandelso (1638), there 
was not in a manner any nation nor any merchandise in all Asia which may not 
be had at Ahmedabad, where particularly there were made abundance of silks and 
cotton stuffs. At that time of his being there, they had begun to make a new kind 
of silk and cotton with flowers of gold, which was very much esteemed and sold 
at five crown an yard! Tavernier (1676) also refers to this mixed fabrics. Dofi, 
a close woven fabric of middling texture, was also excellently woven in Ahmedabad. 
In short, trade and manufacture both flourished ; commodities were sent to Surat 
and Cambay for export, and according to Hamilton (1727), the city was little 
inferior to the best towns in Europe,” 


There are two more towns in Northern Gujarat both within a few miles of 
Ahmedabad, which contributed the general stock of cloth and yarn manufactur- 
ed in the province ; and of these, Mandelso is still the earliest authority. They 
are Mahamudabad and Nadiad, and they produced and drove a roaring trade in 
varying quantities of cotton-thread. Nadiad also manufactured cottons, but not 
in such abundance as other towns of Gujarat, like Baroda and Broach. 


» In Central Gujarat, Baroda and Rajupura (the latter now a decayed, insigni- 
Geen t village in the neighbourhood of Baroda) formed an important town entirely 
given to cotton manufacture. The people there were chiefly weavers, dyers and 
ofhet workers in cotton, and the fabrics produced were, in texture, the best in the 


province; for they were more close-woven. thouct hat narrower and shorter 
than: those. of Breackts oven, though somewhat narrower and shorte 


Mo Aicegt pene Sage , which figured as a manufacturing centre during the early 
esa wri peri (770-1526), also continued to flourish throughout this period 
wae ASUs. and although as a port it began to decline in importance in the 17th 
“entury, after Surat became the “Gateway of Mecca,” its manufacture did not 
Abul Fazl (1582) Ain-i-4kbari. 
rpanandelso : refers to them as “Baftas,’ ‘sholas,’ ‘blue Asmani’ etc.—‘Baftas,’ from Per- 
: , Pe apo ven cloth. The fabric was a speciality of Central Gujarat 
preserves the word even to-day. ‘SholA boplecea dys Baftas"’ — corruy ted | it.to Gu jarati Kojeabee! 
hh. See also—Thevenot (1660.) > Were | turban cloths : ni’ was blue colou 
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decline. Besides Baftas, Cautdr (thickly) woven fabrics of four threads, with two 
reeds and two picks, worked in plain weave; and used generally as bedsheets, 
Cotonias or Sail-cloth, many-coloured quilts!* and pavilions of diverse sorts 
and colours, Cambay produced many fabrics both good and cheap—some of them, 
indeed, made of yarn so fine, that it could hardly be perceived by the naked eye. 
It is said they surpassed any Holland cloth in fineness. Hamilton, in the first 
quarter of the 18th century, found in Cambay an abundance of cotton, silk 
and fine embroidery, and lovely quilts costing £40 each. 


Broach was the chief manufacturing centre for Bafta, which was sold at Rs. 50 
a piece of fourteen by three-fourths yards. The English and the Dutch had esta- 
blished their factories there, freighting five or six ships every year with Bafta.’ 


Tavernier relates one interesting incident about the fine fabric of Broach, 
He says ‘““Mahmad Ali Beg, when returning to Persia from his embassy to India, 
presented Shah Shaffi II with a cocoanut of the size of an ostrich’s egg, enriched 
with precious stones ; and when it was opened, a turban was drawn from it, 60 cubits 
in length and of a muslin so fine that you would scarcely know that it was that 
you had in your hand,” Such stuff, obviously must have been but rarely produced, 
but there is little doubt that Gujarat could procure fabrics as fine in texture as 
those of Bengal and perhaps of superior-workmanship. The special charm of this 
fabric lay in the exquisite bleaching there-of by the artisans, who first soaked it in 
lemon juice and then washed it in the soft waters of the river Narmada, which 
flows by the town. As lemons abounded in the neighbourhood of Broach, fabrics 
from Agra, Lahore and Bengal were brought there in a crude condition to be bleach- 
ed and perfected. (Tavernier, i, 65; ii., 5-6; it, 65.). 


The pieces of Bafta which cost anything from four to a hundred rupees 
during his time are mentioned a century earlier as ranging from 1 to 50 rupees,!4 
This not only shows the rise in prices due to the growing competition with European 
companies, but also with a growing variety of cloth which must have been produced 
by Broach looms. Cotton yarn, also was exported in large quantities from Broach, 
and was brought by the Dutch to make the candle-wicks and stockings, and to mix 
with the yarn for silken stuffs. It is recorded that from 10 to 20 maunds of yarn 
per day was produced all the year round varying from 7 to 20 pies per seer. Bought 
at 14d, per lb. in India, it realised 2/9 pence in England. Both plain-reeled and cross- 
reeled were in demand. The price, which was 8-10 mahmudis (a Gujarati coin worth 
about 10 d.=1/3 rupee) per maund in 1609, went up to 20-40 mahmudis per maund 
in 1657. Its export to England began to decline only after 1740, when England 

12 Probably Soznis—in which every square inch is padded with cotton, while it is being 
woven. They are still made in Punjab and elsewhere. Toe ams Sere 
big 5 a sani Cae we Sire eaters esis Laroche 4 ee than one of our rel, sac 
would be sold for not Jess than six crowns in Italy: hence you may infer what hain poesia 
of this small city alone, which for compass and buildings 1s not pean spe i : oon £ 
although it is above three times populous, and you may also consider to what sum p 
costumes arose.’’—Travels in India, Hakluyt Society, page 60-61, 

14 Abul Fazl (1582,), Ain-i-Akbari, i, Ain 32. 
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had begun to export cotton goods of her own manufacture. The town main- 
tained its position intact during the 18th century, as we can see from the accounts 
of Hamilton (1727) and Stavroinus (1780), the latter of whom observes that 
various kinds of piece - goods , such as coarse and coloured cottons, as well as 
fine chequered and striped doreds were manufactured in Broach and its vicinity. 


In Southern Gujarat, Surat was the chief port of the Mughul Empire on the 
Western Coast; and merchants from the three continents thronged its bazars to 
deal in the coveted commodities of the East, which were stored there. Persian and 
American traders specially, were drawn to it by the variety of excellent cloth 
manufactured there, chiefly various kinds of head-dresses for women and cloths 
for veils, scarlet and white of exceeding fineness. The peopie seem to have excelled 
in the Arts of weaving embroidery, judging by the rich ‘Buttadars’ and ‘jamdanis’ 
made by them. The other towns, where calicos baftaés and coarse fabrics were 
manufactured were Gandevi, Navsari and Bulsar. 


Gujarat maintained its supremacy in the matter of cotton manufacture 
right upto the end of Mughul rule in the province, having no rival then, worth 
the name to contend with. But its supremacy in the art and monopoly of the 
world’s trade were not long left unchallenged. Even before the end of this 
period a rival industry in Lancashire had begun to encroach upon its markets. 
In 1721, riots and tumult amongst thé Weavers of London resulted in an Ats 
of Parliament absolutely prohibiting’the wear of Indian calico, which by then 
had come to be universally used, both-for apparel and for household use. Thus, 
combined with the invention of Crompton’s Mule in 1779, was the beginning of 
the troubled times for India, as far as economic prosperity was concerned. But 
not even long years of competition between machine-made and hand-woven 
cotton cloth have succeeded in crushing entirely our home-industry. The hand- 
loom is still at work in every district-15 


The beautiful decorative features in Mughal paintings were no less obvious 
in the art-fabrics manufactured it numerous places like Delhi, Agra, Banaras, 
Dacca, Murshidabad, Canderi, Ahmedabad and Tanjore. Both for their brilliant 
colour-schemes and richness of decorative designs, the art-textiles of India held 
their own up to the 18th century, after which an era of planned decadence almost 
wiped out this most precious heritage of the country. 


People living in temperate zone and in deserts love bright colours. It is 
a natural aesthetic reaction to environment. The blazing white heat of the Sun 
and the burning gold of the sand cause a craving for the blues, the greens. the 
sine Sad the Teds of the earth and sky. This inner urge expresses itself in 
Seve a like coloured toys, painted potteries, glazed tiles, coloured cloths 
an SOStO Pent, This is specially noticeable in the everyday attire of the 
People, especially of the women, who delight in wearing the most astonishing 
coloured costumes, brir ging beauty and joy to their otherwise dull and drab life. 
deaiade guede; Here n fabrics compete in the market with an immense iraport of ma- 


= fabrics for which the workers still hold a reputation will probably 
continue for many years to be m steady demand.” —Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. VIIL, p. 324 
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The textiles produced in such countries, mostly by and for the use of the 
people themselves, are exceedingly attractive in their texture, colour, design, 
ensemble and in their general effects. Every piece of cloth thus made is a real 
work of art, the result of age-long tradition, inborn aesthetic sense, and skill of 
hands. They are hundred per cent. Swadesi: locally grown cotton, hand-spun > 
yarn, woven in pit-looms and dyed in natural vegetable colours. Nowhere in 
the world do women have such an innate colour-sense and colour-choice, and 
make such bold experiments in colour-combinations in their daily dress as do the 
women of Rajaputana, Saurastra and Gujarat. The untutored, unconscious 
aesthetic taste of these fashion-ignorant peasant women is simply remarkable. 


The Skirt of Jethibai 


‘Pan de Jethi’ or ‘ the Skirt of Jethibai’ is the story of a historical event 
from Western India when one Jethibai, wife of Panju Khatri, a settler from 
Kaecha-Mandvi owned a factory of weaving, printing and colouring cotton cloth 
with more than 400 workmen at Div, the Portuguese port on the south-western 
shore of Saurastra. A flourishing trade from this port was carried on by the 
Portuguese with Europe, Iran, Jangbar and Mozambique. 


The incident refers to the latter half of the 17th century, when Hindu boys 
who had no parents and were unmartiéd were forcibly converted to Christianity 
by Jesuit priests, whose power was unchallenged even by the Governor of the 
Settlement. Their property was taken over by the State, and their relations were 
not allowed any share in the property.'This led to great uproar in the Hindu 
population. But the law was enforced at the point of the bayonet! 

Once it so happened that one of the factors at Jethibai's factory, died leaving 
behind him an orphan, only eleven years old. It was a foregone conclusion that 
the boy will be seized the next morning, and his property will be confiscated by the 
Jesuits. It struck Jethibai to come to his rescue, as her woman's heart could 
not brook this inhuman treatment. She prevailed upon another of her factors 
who had a daughter, to give her in marriage to the orphan boy that very day; 
and she got him married so as to escape the clutches of the unwelcome law. 


She succeeded in getting this done under great pressure ; and when on the 
next day the death of the young boy’s father was reported, the confident ee 
ment police with the Jesuit priest, came to seize the boy and his agaeds ut 
Jethibai boldly declared on behalf of the boy, her protegee, that me the | y was 
not unmarried, they could not seize him. The officers fretted and fumed at her 
intervention. Inquiries were held to disprove the martiage ; but the Hindu 
marriage could not be nullified. | 

Since then, Jethibai took a note of this event, and helped es | orphans A 
their similar calamity. Ultimately, when informed of similar happenings s the 
town of Div, she decided to prefer an application to the sedan of gee s 
questing her to annul this inhuman law, as, she thought, the queen having 
woman’s heart, would not remain unmoved, 
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She got an application drafted by a Portuguese Barrister in Portuguese 
language, and then painted a fine piece of cotton-cloth, the whole background 
being decorated with various colourful designs, working on it with her own deft 
fingers for several days. The text of the application was transferred on a block 
of wood and was then carefully carved so as to give a correct print of the text. 
The printed skirt was then impressed with the lettering. Jethibai herself carried 
the application to Goa. It took her fourteen days to reach Goa by a Fattehamari 
boat, where she rested at the branch office of her factory ; and then tried to enlist 
the sympathies of the leading persons in favour of the application. 


She then one day approached the Viceroy and the Governor of Goa, in the 
customary style for ventilating a public grievance. She carried with her, torches 
of light, even when it was broad day light. The two officers—Antonio Mello de 
Castro and Monoel Casto de Reaal—immediately gave her an audience. 


The officers desired of her to explain the propriety of the torches carried by 
her. She declared that that had been necessary because a lot of darkness had 
shrouded justice and fair treatment in their Government. She then explained 
her mission and handed over her written complaint, beautifully printed on fine 
- cloth, covered in a casket made of kinkhab—i.e., gold-thread silken cloth. 
The authorities endorsed the application and forwarded the same to the Queen of 
Portugal, whose name was Dono Luiza de Gusman, who was then ruling as the guar- 
dian of her minor prince. : 


The queen was naturally moved tothe, utmost as expected by Jethibai in her 
application. She was as much impressed by the beautifully printed fine cloth, 
as also by the courage and the benevolence of the Lady Jethibai who had guts to 
request her to redress the wrongs under the inhuman law. No wonder, the 
application was immediately granted ; and she chose to call the pattern of the 
printed cloth as ‘ Pan de Jethi, ’ which soon got currency. | 


The orders of the Queen were inscribed on a copper-plate, which prohibited 
the forceful conversion and confiscation of Hindu orphans and their property. 
The grant further ordered that the military band should play near Jethibai's 
house, once a week, out of respect for the valiant lady; and officers of the State 
passing by her house should doff their hats. The copper-plate grant of State’s. 
honour and respect was publicly presented to her in a gathering. 


This reference to Jethibai is interesting as it sheds good sidelight on the 
flourishing trade of coloured and printed cloth from Div in the 17th century.'® 
Silk-Weaving and Patolu 


| Silk-weavers are known to have hailed from Lata and also from Saurastra 
and Anahilwad Patan. The texture of a pajold is fine and soft for touch, their 
colours are rich, harmonious and pleasing to the eyes. A kind of dark-red is 


| ~ | Vide, = Maganlal Dalpatram Khakhkhar’s article on “(14 @ WaT OF ‘qdraredt ase 
in Buddhiprakasa Quarterly,’ (February 1930) pp.109-118, 
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the prevailing tone, while yellow and green blend beautifully, at the touch of their 
magical fingers. The cotton-prints are of various kinds. 


‘Patolu ’ is a silken wedding sari in Gujarat, and is used for a similar purpose 
in Indonesia. Its extremely difficult workmanship, gorgeous colouration, attrac- 
tive appearance and durability make it much coveted and even more sought 
after by ladies. The desire for a patolu is fully expressed by the Gujarati poet 
Premanand (18th century) in the akhyana “ Kuavarbai nu Mameri,”’ where the 
lady who is out for accepting a present declares that ‘ I must get a pafolu, and will 


not wear a simple Sari’. (Bea Teles AT, ast val Tee-) 


This lovely fabric resembles a printed cloth, but unlike it, it has no reverse 
or the ‘ wrong side, ’ and has an equal intensity and similarity of design on both 
sides. It is in fact, not at all printed—its multitude of figures being all pro- 
duced in weave. Its warp and weft are both dyed in a variegated range of shades 
along the whole length of each thread, by the technique of tie-dyeing or knot- 
dyeing called ‘ bandhana > This beautiful cottage-craft of the Indian weavers, 
appears to have been thriving in Gujarat since nearly a thousand years. 

The word ‘ patolu’ is evidently derived from the Sanskrit word * paffa,’ 
which means ‘silk’ in al! modern languages. Amarakoga gives ‘cloth’ as the 
meaning for pajta, and kauseya for silk, as. distinguished from cotton. ‘ Patta’ 
in the sense of silk oceurs in classical literature of the 7th century A.D, such 88 
the Bhattikavya. Both the words * patta > and ‘ patolé’ occur in the Medint 
Koga (18th century). The word '*patolu * meaning @ variegated silken cloth 
came to be included in Sanskrit dictionaries in the early 12th century. The word 
patta means silk in Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese languages also. 

Hobson Jobson (pp. 686, 1516, 1512, 1552) derives the word patola from the 
Kanarese word pattudo which means ‘ silk cloth’. He further quotes references 
where patold is equated with coloured cotton and silk cloth, wuts sats 
cloth made at Cambay and Malacca and with a garment worn below the waist. 
In Gujarat, the word becomes a proper noun, meaning silken sart amet 


tie-dyed y I _ Tt is very likely that the word © patola’ is d 
yed warp and weft i ry ace Sanuk $: 


from the Sanskrit word ‘pafolikd’ meaning @ "© 

setts aL. 3 14), Soe in view the variegated colours of the eh 
Even to-day the word ° patoli’ is used for the colour-box or anes e cs 
colour which is used by married ladies n the parting 2 their ate pneet 
derived as coming from (TEB™ q+3E") where ‘kula’ means simply ©™" 


‘patta’ denotes ‘silken’. ' 
list of cloth and carpets In 





The earliest mention of pajolu, we eee i by Buddhaghosa as * flowered 


the Brahmanjala Sitra, where patalikd is € athe aguas 
carpet or beh anttad: » Tf this identification is accepted, a4 sae Vahey 
goes back to 4th century B. C- That this kind of a tor faa by De. 
is further supported by the occurrence of the ee ae eo Ey 

R. L. Mitra, p. 118) which belongs to the first or second cer 
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tie-dyed cloth in the dresses painted in Ajanta clearly indicates that tie-dyed 
material was greatly in demand and that stripes, ladders and chequers were common 
patterns, which may possibly have been printed also. 


The artistic silk-weaving has been mentioned as a matter for legitimate pride 
in the Mandsor inscriptions of 487 A.D. and 473 A.D., which refer to the Sun 
temple built by the silk-weavers from Ldia at Mandsor in Malwa, during the 
reign of Bandhuvarman and Kumaragupta. The weavers have expressed their 
just pride towards their profession and the high quality of their manufactured 
goods. Although the word ‘ patola’ is not specifically mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion, the description indicates patola-like fabrics.'7 It further reveals that the 
silk-weavers migrated to Mandsor from Latadega, a stretch of land which corres- 
ponds to the West Coast of India around Broach, In the Harsa Cariia, the tie- 
dyed cloth, baidhani or cundadi, as is known in Gujarati and Hindi respectively, 
is called ‘ pulaka-bandha’. Ladies’ skirts were made of it. This reference 
establishes that the silk-weaving was more ancient in LatadeSa than in Rajaputana, 
and that tie-dyeing was a well-known art in the 7th century. 


Manasollasa or ‘ Abhilasitartha Cintamani’ of King Somesvara (Vol. IL, 
88-89 re: Vastrdbhoga) refers to cloth dyed by tying threads ; and mentions four 
towns for cloth-manufacture in the 12th century. These towns are (1) Anahil- 
pura Pattana in North Gujarat, (2) “Milasthina or Multan, (3) Panca Pattan 
or Pak Pattan in the Punjab, and (4) Tondidesa or Malabar coastal country. 


Although, Western coast of India produces no silk of its own, silks manufac- 
tured in this region, then known as LatadeSa, were known even in the beginning 
of the Christian era.'* This region has also been mentioned as the original home of 
the silk-weavers who migrated to Mandsor in Malwa in the 5th century A. D. 
owing to demands of the ruling prince. 


Silk-weavers!® who have settled in South India trace their origin from Saurastra 
and still use Saurastri language called ‘Patanuli’ or ‘Khatri’. They have, however, 
acquired many Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese words in their vocabulary as a result 
of their long cultural contact with the Dravidian people. They are mentioned 
to have migrated first to Deogiri in 1187-8 A. D., then to Vijayanagar when it 
was founded in 1816 A. D., and finally in and around Tanjore, Dindigal and other 
places in Tamil-speaking country, as a result of the Muslim oppression in 
Saurastra. These weavers, also called ‘ patnulkaranas’ can well be linked with 


the weavers of Mandsor, who were their direct ancestors or at least their 
collaterals. 


Patola-weavers of Pattan have been traced to both Northern and Southern 
countries: (i) Milaraja, ruler of Gujarat in the 10th century A. D. is said to have 
brought the Salvis from the South and settled them at Pattan, (ii) Mayanalla- 
the mother of Siddharaja (11th century A. D.) and the daughter of Jaya- 


‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, Trans. by W. H. Schoff, (1982), p. 45. 
1s See, ‘Indian Antiquary’ XV. p. 197. 

Soa Vide, Randle, H. H, “The Saurdstra fae, r( ; i. 
(Oct. 1944) pp.151-186, 4, “The Saurdstrans of South India,’ J, R. A. S. of G.B. &L, 
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kesi, the ruler of Candrapura, a town in the South, is believed to have brought the 
said Salvis to Pattan, presumably to manufacture for her silken garments, (iii) 
Kumarapala (12th century A.D.), the successor of Siddharaja, is said to have re- 
quested the king of Sapadalaksa (Sadrbhar lake) for some uttariya cloth for cover- 
ing the shoulders. But as the latter refused to comply, Kumarapila defeated 


= 


him and brought 700 Salvis from Bimbora to Pattan. 


These facts indicate that the migrations of silk-weavers began earlicr than the 
Christian era, and appear to have taken place to and fro in various directions. 
Thus Banaras, Broach, Mandsor, Panea Pattana (modern Pak Pattan in Punjab), 
Santhalpura (Orissa), Hyderabad (Deccan) and several towns in the Madras 
Presidency seem to have been inhabited by the same race of silk-weavers, who have 
been called ‘Salvis’ in Gujarat, Thana, and Hyderabad in Deccan and ‘Saulis’ 
in Madras, both the words coming from the word ‘ Sala’ meaning a ‘loom.’ 


The patola-weavers from Pattan gradually migrated to Cambay, Ahmedabad 
Surat and other places, and thus carried the original designs from Pattan 
itself, 


Historical records left by Megasthenes (3rd century A. D. ), Arrian (2nd century 
A. D.), Fattsein (4th century A.D,),-Yuan Chwang (7th century A. D,) and 
Batuta (14th century A. D. ) do not inchide'the patola among the many types of 
cloth mentioned by them as used in India: However, the patola began appearing in 
the account of European travellers from 1516. 


Barbosa (1516) called it a coloured cotton or silk ; Correa (1520) speaks about 
patolas of silk made at Cambay, which were highly priced at Malacca ; it also 
occurs in Pints (1545). Castanheda writes that the Indians went naked upward 
the waist, but below they wore clothes of silk and cotton called patolas. It is 
called patola by Birdwood (1605 and pajollas by Peyton (1614) [ Vide Hobson 
Jobson, ‘patola.’] A letter dated 1616 (Letiers received from the East India Co, 
Vol IV., p.82) mentions patolds bought by the English merchants at Surat. 


Tavernier (1676) states, ‘Pafolés which were stuffs of silk, very soft, 
decorated all over with flowers of different colours are manufactured at Ahmedabad. 
They vary in price from 8 to 40 rupees the piece. This is one sh the pootitente 
investments of the Dutch, who do not permit any member of their company to 
engage in this private trade. They are exported to the Phillippines, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra and other neighbouring countries.” 

The reference to pafolu occurs in two couplets (dithds) attributed to agape 
the queen of Ra Khengar, king of Janagadh in the 11th century acl se P 
who was forcibly brought to Wadhwan, by Siddharaja after killing her busbar 
_® See, Kumarapala Prabandha by Merutunga (Vikrama Samvat 1861) edited by 

‘gishanka: Shastri, p. 45. 
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in war, is said to have uttered these couplets in derision of the enemy-ladies of 
Pattan, who were silk-wearers of costly textures of patolu,”! in contrast to a lady 
of Saurastra, who covers her body with a rough woolen skirt (#14?) ! 


“The moustache moves with air, teeth sparkle like gems; O wearers of 
silk patola, see the (magnificent) husband of a lobadi (a rough woollen cloth)- 
wearer. 


Woe be to the town of Patan where patolas are manufactured! Saurastra is 
good for us where rough yet cosy woollen Saris are available!” 


The patolu is ornamented with stylised woven figures which are made neither 
by the introduction of extra warps or wefts, nor by the hange in weave. The figures 
are singularly done in plain weave like rest of the cloth. The simplest and the most 
ancient of weaves appears to be at its best in this fabric. Be it the tree, leaf, 
flower, creeper, animal or human form or even geometrical configurations, the 
colour lines are quite often done in small squares. The colours used, until recently, 
were natural dyes. 


These colours used were so fast that it is proverbial in Gujarati to speak as 
Tel Tele At, He TT FF afé1 i. e., colour-designs once dyed on pafola will not 
fade till the texture is torn. The most popular designs are known as niri-kunjara 
bhata, or dancing girl and elephant,.pdna-bhata or leaf-design, itancauk bhdta or 
cross of diamonds design, akhrota’ bhata or walnut design, philwddi bhdta or floral 
design, wagha-kunjar bhata or tiger-elephant design, chdbadi bhata or basket pattern, 
caukadi bhata or a diaper with a double outline design, and the rdsa-bhata or the 
dance design. 


Silk weaving was exquisitely done, with or without gold thread, known as 
PIPES for H7=SHTT in old Gujarati texts, in Surat, Ahmedabad and Cambay. 
Tavernier says, that of the 22,000 bales of raw silk produced at Kasimbazar, 
the 10.000 bales or thereabouts which remained in the country after meeting 
foreign demands were brought to Gujarat for being woven into silk fabrics. The 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi refers, not less than three times, to the manufacture, in the 
Royal Workshops at Ahmedabad, of the most expensive velvet pavilions and 
canopies worth a lakh of Tupees each, which were sent on great occasions to the 
court of the Emperor, and erected in the palace-grounds. Surat, especially, was 
famous for its silk and gold carpets. Besides these, satins, Taffetis and Patolas 
(silken stuff, very soft, and all embellished with flowers) were made in great 
quantities at Surat, Ahmedabad and Patan. Abul Fazal has listed at least two 
varieties of brocade from Gujarat, favoured by his Imperial master. 


2 “at See ast, wa aah STI 
v7 ZTSi oi T, Btaeraresray eT |] 
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Embroidery 

The next craft to deserve mention is embroidery which was at its zenith 
in Kaccha and Saurastra. Conquest, annexations, trade, commerce and cultural 
contacts are responsible for its development. “It is a peculiarity of all Indian 
needle-work,” observes the Imperia Gazeiteer, “that the needle is pulled away 
from, not drawn towards, the operator.” The stitch used materially influences 
the nature of the designs adopted. Curves are almost impossible with darn or 
satin stitches, but are easily made by chain-stitch (Sdnkli-nu-Bharat.). The former 
covers the material, the latter ornaments certain portions of it. 


Among the artistic kinds of embroidery produced in Gujarat and Saurastra- 
may be mentioned ‘Fulkari’ and ‘Sisadar’ (glass-worked). In Sisaidar Ful- 
karis, a striking effect is produced by the insert on of small pieces of glass within 
the design, which are held in position by button-hole stitches. This habit of using 
mirror glass in embroidery is very wide-spread in northern and peninsular Gujarat. 
In Saurastra you see it on women’s skirts and bodices and on the head-dresses of 
children. 


In Saurastra Caklas, (wall-covers) the satin-stitch is mostly used in the needle 
work of the peasant, as the chain-stitch is in that of the upper classes. These 
embroidered handkerchiefs are made of coarse blue cotton cloth, so completely 
covered with purple silk that hardly a trace of the original material is visible. 
Saurastra is one of the great centres “of chain-stitch work; and its brilliantly 
embroidered skirts, bodices, handkerchiefs and curtains are deservedly admired. 
But the best chain-work in India js done in Bhuj,the capital of Kaccha. Kissab- 
borders or Kors, which are sewn on to Saris and other garments were produced 
in profusion in Surat and Ahmedabad. 


Indian embroidery is a craft which is slowly dying out in the face of sever€ 
competition from machine-made goods. Perhaps there is no form os ad ieee 
calico-printing which was so universally practised in the past m rR a 
embroidery. The history of needle work in India can be traced at least from ave 
B.C. if not earlier, Whatever information we get about it is, however, literary aod 
that too in a scrappy form, and not from the technical aspect of it, owing fo 
complete absence of survivals. Vedic literature tells us that dancing girls pie ag 
embroidered garment known as ‘Pesas,’ and that embroidery was especialy & 
woman’s craft. A reference from Aitereya Brahmana mntorms veda ed 
ments were embroidered all over. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad tells us rec 
constant practice a woman improved the quality of her patterns. . “re ; ey 
Banaras was an important centre of embroidery in the 6th century B. C. ee Sa 
esting reference to embroidery is made by Kautilya 1 a a eas dered. 
mentions shawls in which the patterns were partly woven and partly embroid : . 
distinct pastoral origin and associations.It is worth noting that sees # tis | ne is 
derers are mainly cowherds and peasants, nesther Ko grew reps ated from 
included among the motifs, Lower Sind, Kaccha and naar eaacinsi there 
one another by narrow strips of sea. Although they are, In 4 sens®, e's 


The elaborate and gorg 
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are many diversities in their life and customs, Kaccha was subjugated by Mahmud, 
the Sultan of Gujarat, in 1472 A. D. 


The Kaecha embroidery which is popularly known as Kanbi embroidery is 
generally interspersed with mirrors, and discloses the interlaid stich, which has the 
chain-stich as its basic stitch. It is mostly made by Kanbis (cultivators) and 
ahiras (cowherds). These thrifty and industrious people utlilise their leisure in this 
kind of work. The mochis (leather-workers) of Mandvi in Kaccha are noted for the 
embroidery as also for fine silver ware. 


The nature of the articles produced by this people is a proof of the origin to 
which the embroidery can be traced. The trappings on the cattle, the heavily 
frilled and embroidered skirts and the profusely decorated colis (blouses) of the 
Kanbi and dhira women-folk, the toranas hung about the doorway, and decorative 
pieces caklds covering the walls, are indicative of the pastoral and agricultural life of 
the workers whose handwork they are. 


That the pomp and pageantry of kings and courts had been also a source of 
inspiration to the worker is clear from the fact that in true Kaccha work, the motifs 
consist of elephants, canopies, fans, peacocks and parrots, which are both royal 
and pastoral. 


One of the peculiarities of Saurastra work is that the base is sometimes com- 
posed of combination of strips of material-sewn to gather to form panels. Saurastra 
embroidery generally consists of articles like ndatis, caklés, toranas and ghagards. 
The n@iti is a child’s head-dress ending ina square flap at the back. The little mirrors 
which are prominent features of the embroidery glisten from all angles, which 
dazzle more but please none the less. The torana consists of a long embroidered strip, 
of the width of a doorway with embroidered flaps or bits of patterned cloth 
decorating the lower edges of the pelmet. | 


_ There are two types of embroidery both artistic and popular. Those asso- 
ciated with particular ethnic groups are the most popular, Within this group 
come the embroideries of Kaccha, Saurastra and Gujarat. The ‘phulkari’ is 
closely associated with Jata Rajaputs and Kathis, and forms a part of the tradi- 
tional bridal dresses. Its base is coarse khaddar cloth, dyed red or blue, on which 
the floral and geometrical motifs are embroidered in darning stiches. This em- 
broidery is a part of the peasant and pastoral culture of those regions. _ It is difficult 
to know precisely to which tribal culture the chain-stich embroidery, decorated 
with tiny mirrors, owes its origin. It is practised at the moment by the Kanbis 
or peasants and Ahiras or cowherds, who have spread over various other places 
in Gujarat due to racial migrations,22 


_ Saurastra and Kaccha are more important centres of chain-stitch embroidery: 
The most characteristic work is seen on the old satin skirts, embroidered in the 
most brilliant silks with sprays of flowers and borders of flowers and birds. These, 
along with Rajaputana, are also noteworthy for embroidered bodices. A very 


ad See The Romance of Indian Embroidery ‘otdery, by Mrs. Kamala S. Dongerkery (1951). 
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common feature in all work of this class is the inclusion of innumerable small dises 
of mirror, forming part of the embroidered design, and held down in a circle of 
button-hole stitching. Sometimes the amount of glass is such as to make the 
material uncomfortably heavy, 


About the history of Indian embroidery in medieval times again, we know very 
little. However, embroidered Book-covers from Gujarat or Western India in 
general, are traced from Jaina Bhandars, which could be dated to the 16th century. 
That the art of embroidery had reached a high degree of perfection in the Mughal 
period is established largely by embroidered hangings made for the European 
market, with typical Mughal motifs. The story of ‘The Commercial Embroidery 
of Gujarat in the 17th century’ has been traced from Old Factory Reports & 
Documents by John Irvin.23 — ; 


The world-wide fame of Indian textiles from the 16th century onwards de- 
pended less upon knowledge of traditional Indian design than upon the skill with 
which her craftsmen adapted themselves to the demands of foreign taste. Some- 
times the designs which sold best abroad were simply variations of traditional 
patterns intended to appeal to Western fashions for the exotic. Sometimes they 
were composed of diverse and seemingly incongruous elements borrowed from dif- 
ferent cultures as widely separated jas Europe and China. More often than not, 
they were adapted straight from patterns supplied by the foreign buyer or his agent. 
Whatever their sources, however, the final effect—the combination of colours 
rhythm and line—was always unmistakably Indian, embodying the genius of local 
tradition. | 


The Indian textiles best known abroad were, of course, the Painted Calicoes ; 
but hardly less important than these were the embroideries. When the great 
Albuquerque set sail from India in the year 1511, with rich gifts for the Queen of 
Portugal, included among them were “many women greatly skilled in needle- 
work”, On the way home the ship was wrecked and the unfortunate embroiderers 
drowned ; but the story remains on record to show how early was the appeal of 
Indian embroidery in Europe. 

For the next 300 years, embroidered goods continued to be favourable in 
Europe, being shipped not only by the Portuguese but also by the Dutch, the 
English and the French. At first they were mainly furnishing for the bed-chamber 
—in particular quilts and pavilions for the large canopied beds of the period, 
which constituted the most important articles of furniture in the mamopess 
household and the one, upon which most expense was lavished. In the early 17th 
century when the home comforts spread to the living room or parlour, there was 
@ growing demand for embroidered table-carpets and curtains. By the end of the 
century, however, these had been largely replaced by painted calicoes: ane hence 
Segre 082 eprnepe sgh et pri Se Vel TEL, 218, 
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forth, embroideries were imported mainly in the form of piecegood material, which 
could be cut up by the buyer for dress-lengths or adapted to any other fashionable 
purpose. 


It is clear from contemporary records of the Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
English Trading Companies that, bulk exports of embroidery in the 16th and 17th 
centuries were largely derived from three areas: Bengal, Sind and Gujarat. The 
Bengal embroideries were distinguished in the first place by the fact that they were 
usually worked in yellow Tussur silk, the designs covering almost every inch of the 
ground. Sind embroidery, according to contemporary records, was usually worked 
on leather —a material and technique for which this province was famous. Guja- 
rat embroideries on the other hand, were usually worked in bright multi-coloured 
silks on a cotton or satin ground. They present the contemporary style of com- 
mercial embroidery as practised in Gujarat. 


Barbosa, who visited Gujarat in 1518, was the first European to mention a local 
embroidery, with the brief statement that “‘they make here very beautiful quilts 
and testers of beds finely worked.” Seventy years later (in 1588) Linschoten ela- 
borated upon this account, describing the bed-spreads of Cambay as “stitched with 
silk—of all colours.”” He implied that'they were among the commodities of his 
time regularly shipped via Goa to Lisbon. 


From the time of the first arrival of English ships at Gujarat ports, the English 
East India Company was at pains to acquire the local bed-spreads — a fact which 
indicates that they already had some fame in Europe. Specific instructions were 
given to the factors to buy “quilts made about Cambay,” and at least as early as 
1614 (the earlier sale-records are missing), bulk consignments of embroidered goods 
of Gujarati origin were reaching London. Surat was the only Indian port at which 
the particular ships bringing these embroideries had called. In the English re- 
cords of the sales of Indian embroideries, there is no specific reference to provenance 
until 1618,—a date coinciding with the first arrival in London of Bengal quilts. 
Thus, in the account of an auction® held on 25th February, 1618, there is a mention 
of a ‘Bengalla quilt’ and a ‘Patani quilt’ being sold. The latter term is easily 
recognisable as deriving from Patan, the well-known town in North Gujarat ; and 
it subsequently became one of the names by which Gujarati quilts were best known 
in England. A Royal Proclamation issued by Charles I in 1631 listed ‘“ quilts of 
Pitania embroidered with silk” among commodities, which were henceforth to be 


sorkiem to be brought home by the Company’s servants as articles of private 
trade. | 


In 1662 the Dutchman, Schouten, wrote that embroidered goods were still 
among the principal exports of Gujarat; but after this we hear nothing until 1725 
when Alexander Hamilton referred to the embroidery-exports of Gujarat as @ 

* _, The company’s auctions were conducted according to the system known as “‘sale by the 
candle.’’ An inch of candle was lighted at the start c bidding, and | dates I price | termi 
by the highest bid on extinction of the flame. i net ime wee 
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thing of the past. “They (the people of Cambay) embroider the best of any people 
in India, and perhaps in the world. Their fine quilts were formerly carried to 
Europe. I have seen some worth £ 40.” From this it may be concluded that the 
commercial value of this industry declined sometimes between 1670 and 1720. 


The literary evidence quoted above leaves no doubt that the commercial 
embroideries characteristic of Gujarat in the 16th and 17th centuries were worked 
in multi-coloured silks on a cotton or satin ground. From the predominance of 
chain-stitch technique surviving in Gujarat folk-embroidery, it might be inferred 
that chain-stitching was another characteristic of the earlier commercial work. 
On the same grounds, bright colour-schemes would be expected, with reds and blues 
predominating. 


The works, singled out from the various Museums and private collections in 
England (Collection of Duke of Devonshire, Hardwick Hall, of Lady Ashburn- 
ham, Sussex, and the Victoria and Albert Museum), as examples of Gujarati embroi- 
dery, share all these characteristics. They are sufficiently uniform in style and 
repetitive in subject-matter and treatment to leave no doubt about a common 
provenance ; and they survive in sufficient numbers to indicate that they were 
produced by an organized industry rather than in the more casual circumstances 
of domestic embroidery. One of these examples of “Hangings: cotton, embroi- 
dered with coloured silk in fine chain-stitch,.from Gujarat: 17th century” with 
the Gujarati inscription which appears on the selvage of one of these pieces 
reads as ‘Astar jhadmamak na patar ga.9 khulat ga. 1, (the lining of jhadmam, 
length 9 gaz: breadth 1} gaz) is found in the:.collection of Lady Ashburnham, 
Ashburnham, Sussex*. ae | 


Seventeenth century designs of Gujarat embroidery are clearly influenced by 
contemporary painted calicoes, many of which were in turn, based upon patterns 
supplied by the European factors. The embroiderers and the cotton-painters 
sometimes worked from the same or identical stencil, although in detail drawing and 
in choice of colour there were striking differences. 


Figure- Weaving 


The specimens of the art of figure-weaving or chequered patterns in weaving 
are a class by themselves, and show a higher stage in weaving. Textiles of complex 
patterns and textures that necessitated the more complicated apparatus, belong 
to a later stage in the evolution of the loom. The weaver, due to EGER 
of variety, was called upon to furnish articles possessing diverse panoaruige a. 
borate ornamentation. Accordingly, designs were woven as elaborate See as 
those of the present day, with dragons, phoenixes, mystical birds, forms, Howers 
and fruits, 


The Chinese were the earliest inventors of figured ee ey tester 
long maintained in Syria and Byzantine patterns was that ies ae 2i3 ABE t 
within which, subjects other than scriptural, 1.¢., secular in nature, eS : 

* The Commerce Embroidery of Gujarat ' the 17th 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XVII (1949)- 
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e.g., hunters on horse-back, fantastic animals and birds, singly or in pairs, con- 
fronting one another or back to back, frequently with a sacred-tree-device behind 
them. To the influence of the early sporadic weavings that are traced out from 
China, Byzantine, Venice, etc., we seem to trace a distinctive class of work, which 
was done by inmates of monasteries and convents, as well as their devout ladies 
in little looms, for use as stoles, maniples, orphreys and similar narrow bands of 
vestments.*6 


Similar tapes (kora) or narrow-bands were done by Jaina monks or FYaiis, 
hailing from Western India, some of which are with dates woven along with other 
objects. Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy was the first art-critie to publish such tapes.2” 
One of these tapes is dated Samvat 1766 (1710 A.D.). Such cotton-tapes were used 
mostly for tying up manuscripts; and were coloured blue and white bordered 
with brownish red. The text of four dijhds woven in the tape or Kora is not neces- 
sarily Jaine. 


However, the one woven in Samvat 1789 is decidedly Jaina, as the 
lettering shows a clear salutation to the five-fold worthies of the Jaina clergy, the 
panca paramesthin: (1) The Arhat or the worthy J aina, (2) the Siddhas or the 
Free souls, (8) the Acaryas or the Best in conduct. (4) the Upddhydyas or the Prea- 
chers of scriptures and all the Sddhus, everywhere in existence or those who have 
achieved ‘deliverance’. These salutations are technically called the ‘pajica 
namaskdra’ or popularly ‘namokhdra’; ‘navakara.’ 


The Risi or the clergy who wove this tape was Manohara, and it is dated the 
fifth day of the dark-half of Bhadrapada ‘of Samvat 1739. This strip measuring 
11’-6” and 7” broad, has letters woven in Nagari with prsthamdtrd, in deep red 
on a yellow background. The tape has, besides, the designs of peacocks seated on 
a tree, at the right hand corners. The other designs are a svastika, a jar, a tree, a 
temple, a tristila, a sword, a boat, a palanquin, a fan, a moat, a writing wooden- 
board, a hanging lamp and other floral designs of creepers, etc.28 


Other specimens from the Baroda Museum collection are interesting in that 
the subject-matter ofits lettering is purely Hindu. They include a Kora, with the 
Gayatri, a prayer to Sirya and the dvddasdksara mantra—Oim namo bhagavate 
Vasudevaya, woven therein. Two other specimens illustrate a sort of a letter- 
weaving on a larger scale than that of the kora. A Kéna-topi (scull-cap), with 
flaps protecting the ears with the Krsndaéraya stotra of Vallabhacarya woven in 
it, and a gau-mukbi has a linga-yoni device placed as full-stops after the letters, 
which contain salutations to Siva, Parvati and Ganesa. A kora of Saptaéloki 
Gita with yellow lettering on red ground, has also been published by me.?9 

** Encyclopaedia Brittanica : 11th edition, Vol. 28, (1929) p. 451. 


and Mss. (1924,) * ollection, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Part IV : Jaina Paintings 


** See, “Arts Allied to Painting from Western India” : by M. R. Majmudar, The New 
Indian Antiquary, (September, 1938) : Monthly : See Illustrations. it eit es 


% See, Divali Issue, Navachetan — rae Ry SRL ae 
Monthly) for September, ene for Samvat 2015 (Gujarati). and Prasthan (Gujarati 
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‘The cumulative effect of the various specimens noticed here is that the com- 
plete patterns and the elaborate ornamentation in weaving was practised as an art 
of no mean value among the masses, as well as the enlightened clergy in Western 
India. 


Here, then, we come to the end of our narrative regarding silk and cloth 
manufacture in Gujarat in pre-Maratha times, and turn to some of the most strik- 
ing among the arts and handicrafts that obtain within its borders. 


Cloth-dyeing & Cloth-printing: Bandhani 


Of all the erafts of Gujarat, none is so popular and universal as (1) that of 
Rangrez or Dyer, and (2) that of the Chipagar or Calico-printer. Varied coloured 
cotton is most commonly used for raiment. The more brilliant its colours, the 
greater its appeal for the colour-loving people of this sun-loving country. There is a 
bewildering variety of costumes ; while each caste, festive season or ceremonial 
occasion had distinctive colour all its own. No wonder, therefore, that the Dyer 
is never out of work. Calico-printing was a speciality of Atunedabad, Baroda, 
Broach, Kaira and Surat, and the popularity of the Chipagar is still second only 
to that of the Dyer, : | 


Tie-dyeing, is a process which is\simple in theory but so laborious in practice 
that it could only have been invented or pursued in a country where human labour 
was valued at an absolutely low figure.*° True; but the exquisite skill and crafts- 
manship it requires make it a fine art\in itself. Portions of a fabric are 
tied up with thread and soaked in some resistant material such as fuller’s earth, 
caster oil, bee’s-wax or gum according to fixed design. The united portion is then 
dyed, while the tied portions are dipped in colours brighter than the ground. Then. 
the threads are unwound, or further portions are tied up and coloured until the 
design is completed. When the threads are all unwound, a beautiful, intricate 
pattern in multi-coloured dots is revealed. This art is still extant in Rajaputana, 
Gujarat and Saurastra; but Jamnagar is the most famed for this sort of tie-dyeing. 
The ‘ Bandhani,’ ‘the wave-striped “‘Laheriu,” and red “ Cundadi * are most 
suitable for feminine apparel and great favourites with women; but men, too, use 
Bandhani for turbans. 

The most artistic dyeing in patterns, stripes and dots is done os BEjeputink 
and Gujarat. The dot-patterns are produced by knot-dyeing, bandhana ° hee 
tie-dyeing has been quite a local craft ; cotton-printing and dye-painting are widely 
spread. In these ancient crafts the beauty of design and colouring and. fastness 
of dye are alike remarkable. The cotton-prints are the originals of all the prints 
and chintzes, now familiar in Europe. = 

The author of Mirdt-I-Ahmadi writes: “The art of weaving golden and silken 
stuffs,-such as kinkhdb, velvet, gauze and embroidery flourishes here (in se 
owing to the suitable climate; and these stuffs are unequalled in India for colour 


** Imperial Gazetteer: Page 187. 
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and beauty. The fame of the art of Gujarat has spread to various parts of the 
world and to the distant cities of Iran, Tiran, Rum and Syria.”’*4 


Barbosa, a Portuguese official gives a glowing description of the arts and crafts 
of Cambay. He writes: ‘“‘Cambay was famous for its skilled mechanics and crafts- 
men of all types, not less expert than the weavers and other artisans of the Flemish 
towns of this period. Among the many commodities produced by them are men- 
tioned cotton fabrics of all kinds, silk cloths, velvets, satins and thick carpets.” 
Barbosa specially mentions the great quantity of ivory employed in inlaid and 
cunningly turned articles such as bangles, sword-hilts, dice, chessmen, 
chess-boards and bedsteads. The place was famous for its lapidaries, who made 
imitation precious stones and pearls of various kinds, which appeared real. 
There were goldsmiths skilled in their craft. A great amount of trade was 
carried on in al-agik or cornelians, agates and such stones. Carpet-weaving, 
according to the reports of old travellers, flourished in the ancient city of Cambay. 
This art, like many others, was introduced from Persia. 


Art of Sea-faring 


It would be fitting to end this section with a quotation from Padre Ovington 
(1690) who says—‘‘ The Indians (meaning: the Gujaratis) are in many things, of 
matchless ingenuity in their several implements and admirable mimics of whatever 
they affect to copy after, The Bania by the strength of his brain only will sum up 
his accounts with equal exactnéss and’ quicker despatch than the readiest arith- 
metician can with his pen. The weavers of soil, exactly imitate the nicest and the 
most beautiful patterns that are brought from Europe; and the very ship-car- 
penter at Surat will take the model of any English vessel, in all the curiosity of its 
building, and the most artificial instances of workmanship about it, whether they 
are proper for the convenience of burthen or of quick sailing, as exactly as ifthey 
had been the first contrivers.” 


Saurastrians are described as ‘robbers’ and ‘thieves’ in old books. Princep 
interprets these allusions as meaning “Exploiters in Trade.’ 


sraarapaseasth, fade fraaeqa uy” 


One Vyankatadhvari, the author of Visvagunda arga-carnpii (circa 1640) 
a poet hailing from Telangan in the Deccan, being struck with the wealth of the 
Gujaratis during the Mughal supremacy, writes in glowing terms about their trade 
and enterprise, and their business in jewellery, which brings them immense wealth. 
It may be noted here that jewellers had almost monopolised then, as now, the 
trade in diamonds, pearls and other precious stones which were exported from Surat 
to the Portuguese ports in Europe. 


_™ Supplement to the Mirat-I- Ahmadi, Trans. by Nawab Ali and Seddon, Baroda (1928), p-7- 
3 Indhan Antiquities, Vol. II, page 425. 


me het 


a ’ me L ? : i 1 rh Ba laude wideancddhirn — , Ka 
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| Accordingly, we find in Vinaycanhdra’s Kdvya Siksd (12th century Mss. in the 

Oriental Institute, Baroda,) that the Gujaritis are called ‘‘ Looters of Wealth,” 

because of the fat profits they obtained from business. (Cf. ze¢¢uT: THT: 1) 


Spirit of Colonization 


The Gujaratis possessed in a remarkable degree, the spirit of enterprise, 
and it led them far afield in search of wealth and adventure to Java** and Cambo- 
dia, so tradition goes, during the sixth and seventh centuries, and about the end 
of the seventh century to Siam, China, Ceylon and Japan. The Hindu immj- 
grants into Java came from the West Coast of India, from the valley of Indus 
and not from the valley of the Ganges ; this fact is supported by the existence of 
the proverb in Gujarati language still well-known both in Marwad and in Gujarat, 
The proverb has the following versions : 


(1) ‘* Who to Java roam, never come home: 
If they return, through seven lives 
Seated at ease, their wealth survives, ” 


(2) ‘* Who go to Java stay for Aye. 
If they return, they feast and play: 
Such stores of wealth their risks repay!” 


There was great migration from Gujarat in ancient India near the mouths 
of the Indus to the Island of Java, due, perhaps, to the devastation of Upper India 
by Scythian tribes and to the drying tip of the country.** Sketches of ships of 
Java given by Mukerjee, exactly resemble the carvings in the Neminatha’s temple 
at Delwada on Mount Abu, executed in a smaller scale on the right-hand frieze of 
the temple. It may be observed with interest that the dress of males in the 
Borobudur paintings bears a close resemblance to the Gujarati dress, which 
finds expression in the carvings at Delwada.® 


Gujarat also claims the credit of the colonization of Ceylon by her enterprising 
sons, “The people of Western India Coast were adventurous sailors from very 
early times, even before the advent of the Aryans; and to speak of their voyages 
to lands beyond the Arabian Sea, Java in the Eastern Ocean was first cojensized 
from India by Gujarat people in the 1st century B. C., according vo Javanese 
tradition. The Sinhalese languagé according to Geiger, is connected with Western 
Prakrits, Saurastri and Maharastri, rather than with Magadhi. It was Simhapura 
from where Vijaya came, aid it can be identified with modern Sihor (in Bhavnagar 
state) not far from the sea, Above all, the mention of Bharukaccha seg aa 
is a strong evidence in favour of the West Coast having been the home of the Aryan 
settlers in Ceylon several centuries B. C.”*° 


*! For the Western strain of element in Java, se€, 90 
. *« Gujarat nui Vahdnavatu by Ratnamaniréo, 
olume” (1927) page 192. eas 
a5 = , # . .# nmkerpee, en ] 
Quoted in Indian Shipping by Dr. R. K. Mukerjee, P aa 
% Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, History of Bengali Languaé’s (1924), pp-72-78. 
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The ships of Vijaya, as the legend goes, started from a place near the city of 
Sirhhapur, in Saurastra, and on their way, touched the port of Sopara, which 
lay near modern Bassein on the western coast of Deccan; the fleet reached the 
shores of Ceylon, approaching the island from southern side. The settlement 
of Ceylon, laying as it did the foundation of a Greater Gujarat was a national achieve- 
ment that was naturally seized by the imagination of the artist in Ajanta as a fair 
theme for the exercise of his power. The scene of landing of Vijaya in Ceylon 
about 543 B. C. with his army and fleet, and his. installation form a beautiful 
representation in Ajanta paintings. Since then Gujarat has connections with 
Ceylon from very ancient times. The proverb “ Bride from Lanka and bride- 
groom from Gogha ” seems to have come in vogue because of marriage relations 
which may have existed with the settling merchants from Gujarat and Saurastra 
and the indigenous inhabitants of the island. There is another reference in @ 
Jaina book called Vividha Tirtha Kalpa establishing the relation of Gujarat 
with Ceylon, that in very early times, a princess from Ceylon had got built a 
‘Sakunikaé Vihara’ in Bharukaccha. 

As regards trade in the East, we learn that in Acheen, a quarter of the city 
was set apart for Gujaratis (1599). Gujaratis were found in Java (1603, ) and in 
1611 as far south as the island of Banda. _It is noted in Kerr’s voyages that 
Gujarat (Cambay) cloth, black and red ecalicoes and calico lawns, were in great 
demand ; and incidentally also, that the unpopularity of the English in Surat was 
due to their competition with the old: Gujarat carrying trade to the Eastern 
Archipelago.?7 

The Jata Rajaputs were probably the moving spirits in the early Mohammedan 
searaids (630-770 A.D.) against the Gujarat and Konkan coasts. During the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when the chief migrations by sea from Gujarat 
to Java and Cambodia seem to have taken place, Chinese ships visited Div, 
piloted, probably, by the Jatas. In the Sindh, Kaccha and Gujarat coasts, there 
were other tribes who diplayed notable prowess at sea; and it was thus that in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the Gurjjars, chiefly of the Capa or Cavada clan, 
both in Dwarké, in Somanath and inland, rose to power. We learn from Friar 
Odoric (1821 A.D.) of a ship that carried full 700 people, a striking proof of the 
capacity and maritime skill of the Rajaput sailors of Gujarat in the fourteenth 
century, and it confirms the accounts we have of the large ships of Gujarat which 
traversed the Indian Occean in all ages,** In the fifteenth and during the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, it is evident that much of the maritime activity 
was manifested on the Western Coast. Till the artival of the Portuguese (1500- 
1508), the Ahmedabad Sultans maintained their position as ‘Lord’ of the Sea’ 
thus, when, in 1585 A.D. Humayun secured Bahadur’s splendid jewelled belt, 
he said, “ These are the trappings of the Lord of Sea.’ 

** Bombay Gazetteer I1., p. 80, Foot-note, 


#* Stevenson, in ‘Kerr's Voyages,’ xviii.,; p. 324. 
* Bayley’s Gujarat,’ p. 886, he 
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Gujarat Navy 


At this time, Java appears in the State List of foreign bandars which paid tribute, 
which was probably a cess of ship-tax paid by the Gujarat traders with Java, 
in return for the protection of the Royal Navy. In 1429, the Gujarat king 
Ahmad Shah sent a fleet of seventeen vessels to recover the island of Bombay 
and Salsette, seized by the Bahimani rulers. Mahamud, the greatest of the 
Mohammedan Sultans of Gujarat (1459-1511 A.D.) organized and maintained a 
large fleet to subdue the pirates that infested his coasts.*! 


In East Africa, in 1498 A.D., Vasco de Gama found sailors from Cambay and 
other ports of India, who steered their ships with the help of the stars in the 
North and South, and had nautical instruments of their own. The commercial 
transactions between the Straits of Babel Mandeb, the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf and Malacca bear testimony to Gujarati enterprise in 1510 A.D. 


According to Albuquerque, “ The Gujaratis were the great carriers all over 
the Indian Ocean. The Hindus are not generally credited with being a maritime 
people, Butit is expressly said of these of Goa that (1506) they were a maritime 
race, and more inured to the hardships of the sea than all other nations, built 
ships of great burden and navigated the coasts.” And again in respect of Ceylon 
and the far East, “‘ the Guzeratees understand. the navigation of those parts much 
more than any other nation, on account of the great commerce they carry in those 
places,” " 


This much is certain that on the Asiatic side, say from Malacca to Calicut 
and from Calicut to Jeddah, the bulk of the overland traffic was earried on by 
the people of Gujarat all through the middle ages, whence their cargoes were 
transshipped on Arab buffaloes to Cosseur and thence by caravan to the Nile, 
which bore them on its flood to Rotta."* | 


This sea-faring tendency of the Gujaratis is due to slic fact wpa * a 
part of Gujarat which is more than 100 miles away from Boe emaeets ie os 
Palanpur A gency in the North, and Dahod and Shalod Talukas of the gmat r sik 
in the East ; and this affords peculiar facilities for maritime activity. | The dak 
Hindus, Parsis, Mohamedans and Christians—alike traded with China and distan 
parts of India and the East Indies, as well as with the Red eter ~ gers 
Sea-board and the East African Coast, carrying their sweet language, nei 
industry and affable manners wherever they went.” er 
Moreover, we find this enterprising people settled = ee Oe cantar Wis 
One meets with Nagar Colonies in U.P. and C.P., and vie t is known ab 
Khedaival Brahmins as far South as Madras, where a whole street 18 
Gurjar Peth. 

 Bird’s ‘Gujarat’, p. 131. “es 

4 Elphinstone’s History of India, Appendix on ‘Gujarat: oo ing.” p, 201. 

 J.A.S.B. Vol. V., p. 784, quoted by Dr. #t- 7 

‘3 Bombay Gazette, June 17th 1898, quoted 
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It has been suggested*! that the enterprising people from the north and 
south Gujarat gave the names of their original homes to their new ones 
wherever they settled. Thus Cambodia is from Kambuja in Kabul, Madura in 
the South is from Mathura, as also Muttra on the Coast of Ceylon, Arabia and 
Java; Soppala in Africa from Sopara in Western India, Manglore in the south 
from Soratthi Mangrol, Socotra from Sankhoddhar and Kajici from Kasi. Some 
Gujarati town-names from the east and south coasts of Saurastra—such as 
Mangrol, Mandvi, Veraval, Mahuva, Una—have found their counterparts round 
about the Surat District which convinces us that the Gujaratis settled in the. 
south for purposes of business only. 


Ship-building Craft 


Detailed information can be had about the ship-building industry in Gujarat 
after Surat became a port of importance, and the European merchants encouraged 
local artisans to supply their needs. Next to the manufacture of cloth, 
the most important industry in Surat about the end of the 17th century would 
seem to have been ship-building. In 1688, mention is made of a very fine stout 
ship of over 1,000 tons, built in the river at Surat; and the ship-carpenters are said 
to have been able to copy any English ship in all its details, as exactly as if they had 
been the first to build it. Padre Ovington has noted, as early as 1690, the marvellous 
aptitude of the Surat carpenters for copying English ships, and the superior qualities 
of teak for man-of-war and merchantmen alike. : 


The Surat ship-builders seem to have closely followed European models both 
in the forms of the ships they built and in the style of their rigging, differing only 
in certain details of construction, such, for instance, as that most of the timbers 
were fitted in after the planks had been put together, a task needing great care and 
skill. When the edges of a plank fitted exactly into their places, they first rubbed 
ina glue, which by age became as hard as iron, and then covered it with a thick 
layer of capric, after which they united the planks so firmly and closely with 
pegs that the whole side seemed a single piece of timber. To preserve them from 
the salt water, the sides of the ships were occasionally smeared with wood oil. 
Their bolts were peculiar, of country iron, very tough and flexible. As to the 
rigging, the masts were generally made of Pun wood, from the Malabar Coast. 
Sone coarse cotton cloth or doffi did very well, for though not so strong and 
lasting as canvas, it was more pliant and less apt to split,“ 


_ According to Dr. Friar (1672), Aurangzeb kept four great ships in Surat to 
carry pilgrims to Mecea free of charge. The history of the Bombay Marine, 
started by English ship-builders, began in 1613, when a squadron was formed at 
Surat to resist the aggressions of the Portuguese and of the pirates who infested 
the Indian Seas. A building yard was maintained at Surat till 1735, when most 
of the work was transferred to Bombay. This was the beginni g of the association 


“ Gujarat nu Vahanvatu, p. 184, Foot-note. 
_ Bombay Gazetteer II., p. 146, Foot-note. 














account more complete. The gold and silver-thr 
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of the Parsi ship-builders of Surat with the Indian and Imperial Navy service. 
The United East India Company’s dock, started at Surat, was managed by Parsi 
carpenters. 


In 1785, Dhunjibhoy, the master-builder of Surat, was sent to Bombay to 
build the “‘ Queen ” for the East India Company. The “ Queen” was a great 
success and the Company decided to ask Lawji Nasarvanji, Dhanjibhoy’s Parsi 
Foreman, to set up a regular Ship-building Yard there. Lawji undertook the task 
and collected a number of workmen from Gujarat and entered into contract for 
the supply of the teak-wood from the forests. By 1754, the work had grown to 
such an extent that a dry dock was constructed, to which a second, and then a third 
were quickly added, and Bombay soon assumed the proportions of an immense 
naval arsenal to which ships from all parts of the Indian Ocean resorted for repairs, 
which could be undertaken in safety under the guns of the fortress. 


Lawji’s son Jamsetjee, also had taken to the same business, who turned out 
a fine frigate, the “‘ Cornwallis” of 50 guns, in 1802, which was so admired by 
the Admiralty that they decided to place orders for Line-of-Battle-ships with the 
Bombay Yard; and in 1810, two vessels, one of 1200 and the other of 1400 tons, 
‘were laid down.‘@ i 


We notice that the ship-building industry in Gujarat, nearly 300 years ago, 
grew at the hands of the English merchants, in the large ship-building yards at 
Bassein, Daman and Dahanu, which. were under Portuguese jurisdiction. These 
were preferred to the yards at Navsari and Gandevi, which were in Mughul terri- 
tory, and for the use of which permission had to be obtained from the Governor 
of Surat. Small sailing boats—Machavas plying for local trade were manufac- 
tured at most of the Gujarat ports, but for long distance only the larger crafts 
known as Paddvas and Batela were used: Most of them were built in Billimora and 
Daman, because other places lacked home-grown timber suitable for ship-building. 
The other vessels of various sizes—Kotid, Navadi, Singli, Padav, Batelo or Machavas 
were built by Gujarati artisans. . 

Early in the nineteenth century, Motisha, a Jaina merchant, owned the 
largest merchantile fleet in Bombay. To-day, Gujarati merchants are to be 
found in many parts of the globe and the only large Steamship Company in 
India (‘The Scindhids’) is the result of Gujarati enterprise. 


Gold and Silver Thread 


A passing reference to other minor arts and crafts of Gujarat would make the 
e ead industry of Surat deserves 
a detailed note, as the industry is still alive.“ | 
—* H.G. Rawlinson’s article on “Master Builders” in the Times of India, Os cet ei 
See, the late Dr. A. B. Trivedi’s article “ The Gold-Thread Industry of Surat” -Journa? 
of the Bombay University, Vol. IX, No. 1. (July 1940). 
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Inlaying work 


Ivory-inlaying and the trade of pearls, mother-of-pearls and conch-shell 
bangles, the raw material for which used to be exported from Bet Sankhoddhara, 
in large quantities is in evidence since early times as known from excavations 
at several old sites in Gujarat, like Gohilwid Timbo at Amreli. | 


Paper Manufacture 


The paper-manufacture at Cambay and Ahmedabad during the Gujarat 
Sultanate period, thrived also during the Mughal supremacy in Gujarat; the 
hand-made tough quality of Ahmedabadi paper is still prized for its texture and 
durability, | 


Art of Gardening 


The art of gardening was first introduced by Gujarat Sultans who imported 
gardening experts from Iran who were invited and settled in Ahmedabad and Cam- 
paner by Gujarat Sultans to plan and design their gardens. A big list of gardens 
and their maintenance during the Mughal regime in Gujarat is given in the 
Khatima (Supplement) to the Mirat-i:Ahmadi. The Gaekwads had also designed: 
many gardens (Bags) in Baroda city. , 


Confection of myrobalam trees at Rakhyal, was annually sent to the Emperor 
and the above village was assigned for expenditure on this object. The Campaner 
garden also some such trees, 


Glass Manufacture 


Manufacture of glass and ‘glassware and of marble-lime from Gujarat for 
Imperial use was also done on a big scale. Out of the three glass factories that 
were in the times of Jahangir, one was at Kapadvanj. Crystal is found in Kapad- 
vanj and it was made into decanters and bangles for women ; but its colour was 
greenish and could not be whitened. Preparation of glass was known since 18th 
century, as is known from a pun made on the word ‘ Kaca’ and “* Kd ca” by the 
court-poet Somesvara in his Surathotsava-mahakdvya. 


Bead and Pearl Embroidery 


Artistic bead and pearl-work is another. handicraft popular with women-folk 
of Kaccha and Saurastra. Pearls and beads imported from Italy, as a result of 
maritime contacts of the people, are used by ladies to make beautiful arches — 
toranas) and many other objects for use on festive occasions. 


One Ramasiigh Milam, an ent rprising sailor from Kaccha, who was carried 
to Holland and Switzerland, learnt the art of watch-makin g, and the art of inlaying 
gold and silver with meend, the variegated coloured glass-layer thereon, during 
the reign of Rio Lakhapatji of Kaccha. This is known as ‘ Kaecha meenakari’ 
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It will be evident from what has been recorded above that Gujarat occupied 
a prominent place in handicrafts industry. Patola from Pitan, Kinkhdb 
(brocades) and Jari work from Surat, Bandhani from Jamnagar, wood work and 
ivory work from Mahuva (Saurastra) and lacquer work from Sankhed& and 
Dhoraji, silver work from Porbundar and Kaccha-Mandavi, embroidery and bead 
work of Saurastra—are vivid examples of the handicraft industry of Gujarat. 
In these we see the reflection of the artistic life and culture of the people of 
Gujarat. 


_*, Goldsmith’s die (stone) with flying géndharvas, purn 
Baroda Museum Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, Plate XXVIII : Exeavatic 
(Plate No. 70) . : 
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INDIAN FOLKLORE possesses a vitality that is at once dynamic and persistent : 
its resources are potent and perennial: its roots lay deeper in the soil of 
India. Folk designs on pottery or mural together with clay toys have inspired 
some of the soulful modern trends in painting and sculpture. Folk music and 
dances favoured alongside classical or modern, lend colourful touches to festi- 
vities as ‘well as movies. 


Folk embroidery, when tapped asa design-source for textiles and paintings, 
has quickened some of the more graceful creations of art, no matter commercial, 
of our day. Its beginnings are wrapped in timelessness : its end is now in sight. 


The embroidery of Kaccha and Saurastra, hitherto only partially known; 
its potentialities only sparingly revealed, could now show what it stood for and 
sought into. It ranges from pure folk to full-fledged urban: from elemental to 
highly sophisticated. Its rich repertoire may now be utilized for the creation of 
new forms of art, whether in its own domain or outside in other fields. Its aesthe- 
tic appeal apart, it will respond to archaeologists and sociologists for their uses as 
well. : 


The studies on Indian handicrafts, the critical ones are meant, have just 
begun. Two decades have not yet elapsed since the first dispassionate search in 
the world of Indian embroidery found initiation. 


There is, perhaps, no isolation in the world of expression in relation to time 
and place. Modern arts, painting and sculpture, evince strong blood-relations 
with modern architecture. And literature, music, and dance of the present day 
possess the same common denominator, modernity. The classical world which 
changed the faces but never the core, from the earlier epochs to the beginnings 
of modern times, has always tended to be classical in spirit and form in all its 
manifestations. And then there is the world of folk, no less bountiful, where 
many crafts seek to gravitate, including some schools of Embroidery. The 
folklore is no exception in its effulgence of a common expression, cognation, 
through all its media. 


_ Modernity, with its contempt for the traditional, bas drifted to the opposite 
end of the scale. But what is important, it does not disdain the folk world. 
It has in fact exploited the rich mine of the folklore to the advantage of its own 
creativity. The folk expressions which border on primitive and for that matter 
bolder and more vigorous, even at some moments uncanny, meet a ready appro- 
bation of the modern mind. | 





The figural work in the embroidery of the Eastern Punjab, Monghyr (Bihar) 
and in the patch-work of the Rabaris in Kaccha falls in this category. The 
language it utters is inaudible, but not inarticulate - abstract, but not disturbing ; 
it emanates from and is a reflection of the deep-sea ated psychie forces, Closely 
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akin in spirit is the language of symbolism used by Moes of Alwar and Kathis of 
Saurastra in their embroidery. 


A second category is represented by the kanthds of Bengal and the pictorial 
class of embroidery of the Kathis which collect the jayousness of the rural imagery 
with the verve of line, possible in the plastic world of terracottas only, 


The third group is staged by the sophisticated embroideries of the upper class 
where the needle-worker does not l.g behind a court-painter or a jeweller. The 
imperial embroidery of the Mughals and the contemporary examples of princely 
Rajasthin are precursors to the Chamba, or broadly speaking, Pab&rii work, 
Kashmir embroidery, and the embroidery of the Mocis of Kaccha. Intellectualized 
concept and flared up by the play of niceties in execution, these preciosities of 
the mannerist schools were created by the craftsmen who seemed to deign it 
profane to go out of their age old fort of classicality. The embrcidery of Sind, 
phulkadri of West Punjab, and the needle-work of the Jats of Kaccha expurgated 
though of the pictorial elements, still sit on a pedestal of classicality. 


Women’s Home-Art 


But it is the women at home, the peasant and the tribal women in parti- 
cular, whose unshackled imagination and thoughts unspoilt by urbanized ideals, 
conjure up a world that throbs with life-and a spontaneous liveliness unknown 
in the slick prodigality of the professionals. And that is why perhaps, when the 
patronage was removed, many of the glamorous but artifically fostered OEDER 
traditions heard their death-knell. The vagaries of fashions hastened their end. 


But the needle of the peasant woman, despite the onslaughts of urbanization, 
has still not rested in Kaccha and Saurastra. It goes back to the sources, fecund, 
earth-bound, and inexhaustible. By afternoon hours, after the harvests when 
the summer wind blowing from the river sweeps over the mud-rammed courtyard 
and when the lull is broken only by the hammering of a woodpecker, the peasant 
woman is still seen busy embroidering the trousseau of her young daughter. 


Each year, during days that permit some leisure, the mother ceaselessly goes 
on with her needle. And after a decade a beap of delicately embroidered 
garments is ready for the dowry of her beloved daughter who shall te 5 * aa 
a blushing bride to her father-in-law’s house. And thenceforth, with Es abit f 
costume, she shall move from the field to the festivals like a bush under a spell a 


4 perennial spring. ee h 
| [aa -. axtends back deep in the past. But the 

The tradition of embroidery in India extends back | ES cebu? always 
teferences to embroidery in ancient literature are reed oF - lity of the craft 
undoubted. Then archaeological evidences supporting the me motif on the 
of embroidery are equally rare, The chee Let es na represent the earliest 
Steatite busts of the priest of Mohenjodaro may goss sa aac oon the dhoti of the 


evidence of an embroidered clothin India. The meisee F iy cake isle: Ut the 
sculptured images of Bharhut and Snci(2ndand Ist cent. BY.) A = 
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The more reliable, if not altogether tangible, evidences are furnished by the 
murals in Ajanta caves, particularly the later ones datable to 6th or 7th century. 
It is very likely that the incised patterns depicted on the garments of ndyikds and 
Salabhanjikds from Laksamana temple (954) Khajuraho, and Gyaraspur (987), 
as well as the portrait-figures in the Haétisala of Tejapala temple (1232) at Dilwara 
on Mt. Abu may have been intended to represent the embroidered ones after 
actual instances. 


But the concrete examples in existence of embroidered cloth in India date not 
earlier than the Mughal Period; and for that matter hardly antedating 16th century, 
to be precise. In Gujarat proper, in such cities as Cambay and Patan, embroidery 
was a flourishing trade in the 16th and 17th century when embroidered cloths 
were exported to London. In Kaccha and Saurastra territory, to our knowledge, 
specimens anterior to early 19th century have not come to light so far. 


Kaccha Embroidery 


From the preceding century, Kaccha embroidery has become famous in the 
world over. But Kaccha embroidery like that of its neighbour Saurastra, covers 
within its ambit, a number of “ Schools ’’, each one distinct from the other. Some 
of these are rather less known or pass under wrong attributions. The more 
important traditions are those represented by Mocis, and the Jats together with 
Matuwas and Lohanas of Banni tract. “Those of Kanbis, Ahirs, Rabaris and 
Mahajans may also be noted. Gandhi Navons 


Moci School 


The needle-work of this celebrated school in Kaccha is known as Moct bharat, 
otherwise called dari bharat from the dar or Indian crochet used in working the 
chain-stitch. It is in fact this particular variety of embroidery that passes under 
the general label of Kacchi bharat. Mocis or the members of the traditional Shoe- 
maker community are the principal craftsmen, once actively engaged in this parti- 
cular craft. The tradition has it that they learnt their craft from the Muslim craft- 
men who in turn had inherited Mughal idioms in their workmanship. 


There is some truth in this tradition as the analysis of their works does not 
fail to reveal. The earlier specimens of this school, however, rarely reflect the 
finesse seen at the end of the 19th century. From the beginning, their craft was 
localized to Bhuj, the metropolis of the defunct Kaccha State, though a few 
workers are also known from Mandvi. : 


This sophisticated school was for the most part patronized by the rulers of 
Kaccha. The craftsmen were more or less permanently engaged by them. Their 
work was in constant demand, and in prodigal output too, during royal inarriages, 
the occasions of the kind being quite frequent in former times in Kacha, The 
richly embroidered silks were needed as gifts to a British Agent, Governor, oT 
Viceroy during his visit to the State. . | | 
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A Mocis make an almost exclusive use of chain-stitch (sdikali-no tanko). 
‘As a background the best kinds of silken cloths including varieties of satin com- 
monly known as gaji and atalas throughout Gujarat, were preferentially used, 
although at times Kashmir, or European woolen pieces were also employed. 
European or the Chinese silk is also to be found ; but the more frequent use was 
made of gaji from Surat and atlas from Mandvi and Jamnagar. The silken fibres 
for the needle work were imported from Western countries and sometimes from 
China: these were commonly known as Basardi heer and Chindi résam respec- 
tively. dens 


The work is executed with the aid of an aar sharpened to a degree of fineness 
of stitch required. The best work is produced by such very sharp dars and by 
using the finest silken fibres. The stitch is worked out from below the cloth in the 
lap and going away from the operator. Although the technique is simple in 
principle, it requires considerable skill and a long practice before a craftsman 
can boast to produce a work of outstanding merit. It also involves pretty long 
period for the completion of an elaborate piece of work. An individual chain in a 
fine work is always minute, uniform in appearance and never abandoning the 
correctness of lines. 


In this type of work, mostly we find a petticoat piece (ghaghard-pat) and 
frilled skirt, coli, séri-border, cap (kuchali, nafiya), and sometimes wall-hanging, 
coverlet (cakld@) and a toran. 


The usual motifs comprise bufjis available in a large number of varieties that 
were derived originally from Persian’ or’ Mughal stock. On some of the buffis 
perch a handsome little pair of parakeets, or bulbuls. Thanks to Western impact, 
roses and flower baskets are also included, especially in later specimens. The 
buftis are often alternated with peacocks of exceedingly beautiful forms. In some 
eases peacocks are replaced by the figure of a damsel (putalt), In rare cases, 
buttis are altogether dispensed with. Instead, caparisoned elephants and horses 
with saddlery cater to the eye. 


The perfection of the work, rather meticulous, Is partly due to the peculiar 
method of preparing the skeleton of the composition, first on the ground cloth by 
means of block-printing. Normally, one or two kinds of butts and a peacock, or 
other suitable motifs as their substitutes, are diseretely grouped and spaced in a 
formal but attractive fashion. The borders are often of the most florid character, 
where stylized flowers commonly known as karamphilus, and at times nddiréai 
butia are intermixed with the vegetal creepers, running throughout in a rhythmic 
continuity. The patterns for these intricate borders were likewise printed first 
with wooden blocks, essentially longer ones, to bring about uniform design without 
too frequent a repetition. 


The block, at the most, supplied the barest outlines ; within these uniform 
and fixed limits, the artist gave full play to his abilities by conjuring delightful 
colour-combinations and by filling in subtle and detailed shade variations often 
graded to amazing minuteness. Verily, it then ceases to be embroidery and steps 
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into the realm of painting. The finest specimens betray classic beauty matched 
only by the one of delicate Chinese, Japanese, or Rajasthani work of the same 
category, the remaining schools would take a second place, Kashmir included. 


aie Vaisnavism prevailed and stiJ] prevails in Kaccha; and, embroidery was 
brought to the service of Shri Krsna. The embroidered picchhawdis in the Havelis 
are among the supreme achievements of Moci embroiderers. Ideologically they 
are derived from the painted cotton picchhawdis of the Nathadwara school of 
Mewar. Some of the Rajasthini motifs such as a cow and banana-bush were 
copied in Kaccha instances, Krisna too figures with Rajasthani mannerisms. 


- There had been some highly skilled embroiderers working at the Bhuj court 
in the beginning of this century. The most famous among them was Moci 
MAavji Cina whose work received the deepest admiration by a connoisseur of a 
high distinction, Sir George Watt. iL | 


_ The present state of this wonderful craft is unfortunately deplorable. A 
single family inheriting the older tradition in its pristine purity now survives, 
where about fifty were on the royal working list in the last century. The market 
for this craft had declined even before World War II. The older pieces are now 
drifting steadily to museums and private collections. No one dreams of com- 
missioning a fresh piece, an affair that will go prohibitively costly. Unless imme- 
diate and effective steps are taken, this grand tradition will be irretrievably lost. 


Mahajan School 


The next school is represented by the embroidery of Oswal Banids of Kaccha. 
‘They are chiefly the residents of the Wagad tract and Bhuj, Mandvi and adjoining 
towns. Their early works closely resemble those of the Mshajans of Saurastra 
in use of such motifs as diamonds, cross-boards, ete., and exhibit the same inclina- 
tion to kathipo (geometric werk), With slight modifications the motifs are also 
similar. On the whole, however, this tradition Jacks the thorougbness of its 
counterpart in Saurastra. 


Kanbi School 


___ By and large, the Kanbis of Kaccha are the immigrants from Saurastra 
inside of last two centuries. Many of them are still having matrimonial relations 
with their kinsmen in the latter area. As such, close parallelism is noticeable 
between their work and that of their- brethren in Saurastra. For example, they 
too love yellow, white or saffron background for their embroidery. Motifs such as 
parakeet, and the sun-flower are as ubiquitous here as in the works of Kanbis of 


to Kaccha. Several motifs “such as octagonal flowers and roundéls in festcons, 
not found in Saurastra context; are present in these examples: But the main 
difference lies in the technique. The work here consists almost exclusively of 
‘ehain-stitch as opposed to the darn or'surface satin-stitch so popular in Saurastra- 


il i 
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as well as that of Rabiris or Ahiras, suffers from grossness and at times uneven 
treatment. 7 } | : 


| 


Ahira and the Rabart Schools 


The Ahiras, of Kotai and Lodai area, and Rabaris of Ratna Anjar are famous 
for their gorgeous and very impressive embroidery that is emblematic of their 
pastoral life. The background is usually dark maroon or blackish khaddar with 
a subtle shade that suits naturally to the correct display of the embroidered motifs. 
Peacocks, almost expressionist in character and for that matter differing markedly 
from the sophisticated forms of the Moci school, pleasantly coy on their coverlets 
and blouses. I 


But aside from such contrapuntal idioms, the ch aracteristic Kaccha stamp is 
for ever present. Within a circle, octagonal arrangement of minor motifs such as 
buttis or karamphils so dear to the heart of a Kacchi craftsman invariably comes to 
view. 

Another obvious feature of their work is the liberal use of mirrors (abhalds) 
of various shapes—roundish, square, triangular, and almond-shaped—that charac- 
terize almost every type of embroidered.work they produce. The use of colourful 
threads, rarely of silk, combined with mitror-setting and a fine composition of 
motifs render this peasant embroidery quite charming among the traditional 
embroideries of Kaccha. The blouse and the child’s jacket, pyjdmd, and a cap 
are more frequently embroidered by the Ahiras. 


The Rabaris do not neglect embroidery. Their embroidered pieces are on the 
whole analogous to those of the Ahiras. In stitches they now-a-days prefer 
eross, and double cross also. 


Embroidery in the Banni tract 

In Banni territory, two schools allied in certain respects are known. These 
are represented by the works of Lohanas of Khawada and the Jats in Matuwas 
of the Banni villages. Both these schools show strong influences of Sind m 
matier both of motifs and stitches. This is explained not only by the close 
proximity of Sind; Jats are in effect immigrants from Baluchistan and Lohanas 
from Sind within a century or two. Yet it is true that certain amount of 
‘ndividualism bas been developed in their work owing to and after their separation 
from their fountain head. ‘There can be no mistake in distinguishing a Sindhi or a 
Baluchi piece from the genuine Banni work. 

The Lohanas of Khavada specialize in skirt-work and coverlets. Ona maroon 
coloured khaddar, silk fibres, generally thickly piled, in deep orange, golden yellow, 
deep red, and dark blue are used for embroidering. The string-courses and bor ders 
of the peiticoats are worked in chain, and double button-bole (gaj-no #4nko) 

stitch. the coverlets, prominent octagonal medallions with buffis inset with 
mur are quite common. The work is neat and chaste. 
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The embroidery of the Jats of Banni is very refined. The principal article is 
the daba or kajari, a sort of woman’s frock with embroidered part only on the 
front (kotha). The ground is a silken or a fine handspun cotton cloth embroidered 
with high quality silks of such pleasing colours as red, white, golden yellow, even 
black, and blue. The motifs comprise the geometric and the butt forms, the birds, 
animals or humans are invariably excluded. The interlacing, the button-hole, 
the chain, and the inverted chain stitches are of common application. Mirrors of 
small dimension are inset with great care. 


The kajari has an embroidered neck-belt articulated with a medial shield-like 
pattern, the remaining portion may have a fine spread of a net work of simple 
geometric forms or even left out plain. With its jewellery like workmanship, 
Jat embroidery is the second best from among the older traditions of embroidery 
in Kaccha,* 


produced with gratitude from the $ sump tuously illustrated volume ‘ The Embroidery 
and Dee of Kaccha and Saurdstra ” by . M. Nanavati, M. P. Vora and M. A. Dhaky : 
Department of Archeology, Gujarat state, Ahn edaba 1 (August 1966). 
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Miniature of Garuda on: Copper#Plate <Graat~ofParamata The same, on Paramara Bhojadeva's Copper-Plate Grant, 
dated ro2r A. D. 


Vakpatiraja, dated 974 A.D., in the Elura Fresco Style. 
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A Sermon in a forest: From Supdsandha Cariya Mss; copied in 1426 A. D. 
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Kacchapavatara (Tortoise-form of Visnu): From a Mss. of Gita-Govinda (Mid-15th Century) 





i id- Cent 
Krisna and Yagoda: From a Mss. of Bhagavaia Dagama Skandha (Mid-17th Cen ury) 


PLATE IV 


SECULAR PAINTINGS 





Decorative Designs inspired by the Ajadta Ceiling Frescoes on a wooden panel (patali). 
(i) A pond, a tortoise, a lotus, (ii) A row of Harhsas. 
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Prenaewiaarataacia calenaaaralasaneonaaen all 
secular Scroll of Vasatta Vilasa, depicting ‘Dalliance of S$ Spring’: Illustrated in Sarhvat 1508 at Ahmedabad 
The lady welcomes the omen of a Crow, as her sweet-heart had been away. 


(First published by N. C. Mehta in 1924) 
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From Bdlagopala Stuti Mss: Second Series (Late 15th Century) 
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in Folk-style (Mid—16th Century) 
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From Balagopala Siuti Mss 
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From Uitarddhyayana Sitra Mss: copied in 1591 A. D. 
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Last Folio of Bhagavata Dasama Skandha: in the Transitional Style (@fid-r6th Century) 
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Secular Painting from Pancakhyana Balavabodha Mss: 
ry Illiterate sons compared to a cow, incapable of 
yielding any milk. (Mid-16th Century) 
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Krisna and Radha in a Bower of Creepers 





From Gita-Govinda Mss. (Late 16th Century) 
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Expectant Radha 
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PLATE XII 





Variegated Skirt of Moci School of Kaccha Embroidery 
(Early roth Century) (p. 144) 
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Inscribed Copper-plate of Paramara Vakpatiraja, dated Sarhvat 1031, (67s A.D.) with a Miniature of Garuda in Elara-Fresco style. 
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Inscribed Copper-plate of Paramara Bhoja, of Sarhvat ro78, (1021 A.D.,) with a Miniature of Garuda. 
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Miniature on Wooden Book-Cover: Caturvidha Sangha, 


PLATE XV 
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Makaradhvaja (Cupid) from 
a Mss. of Ratt Rahasya: 
Mid 15th Century. 






A composite figure of nine 
| ladies: Nava Nari- -kunjara: 

iistrating a verse from Rali- 
Yahasya (Late 16th Century) 


Vaisnava Miniature of Venudhara Krisna in the identical 
ais 


style, still current in Orissa. 
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From Kakaruta Sdstra: regarding Omens 





Raga Dhannya$ri « with horizon shown in t 


of Crows: Mss. copied at Devasapura in 1532 Fs ..D. 


he corner, and trees in silhouette: Early 17th pantie: 





From a Mss. of Sakunamala, 18th 
Century: The sight of a virgin 
(Kanya) in auspicious, 
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PLATE XVII 
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A Folio from Gita Cate Mss., Late 16th Century. 
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First Folio of Abhidhana nama mala (Dictionary of Nouns), copied in 1029 
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From Left: 


(t) Sarasvati, Goddess of Learning : From a Stotra Mss. Early 15th Century. (2) Usa, with 
her companion, imprisoned in a one-storied building, with guards: Mid. 15th Century. 
(3) Usa, being anointed for the auspicious bath before marriage: From Premananda’s 
Usa-Harana; Early 18th Century. 
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PLATE XIX 
SECULAR PAINTINGS: 
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23 ‘ed in 1624 A. D. 
Raga Hindola from a Mss. of Raga-Vinoda, copied in Se 


PLATE XX 





A Party of Dancers and Musicians: From:Delvada'Temple at Mt. Abu: End of 12th Century. 





A group of Gopis, engaged in Laté-rasaka Dance: Folio from Balagopala Stuti Mss., with text: 15th Century 





Painting of Gopis on Cloth: Called Picchavdi. 





Ravgoli Designs, worked on floor with white and colour powders, 
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PLATE XXII 


ARCHITECTURE 





(1) Painted Pottery, (ii) Seals, (iii) Toys and (iv) Row of Excavated es from Lothal, (Dholka Taluka), 
of Proto-Historic Period, 
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Above: Bora Devi Stipa on Mt. Girnar, showing Railing of the 
_p. tVedtka type, excavated in 1891. 


“Middle : (Lotus. Rosette Railing, at a temple near Jamnagar, 
_ reminiscent of Sanci Stipa Railing: C. 6th Century. 


ke 
: Below © Reliquaries of Stone and Metal from the brick-Stipa at 
ind La deproee Early Ksatrapa Period. 
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PLATE XXIV 





Bronze [mage of Maitreya and Gold Flowers from the Reliquary 
Lion-Pillar from Bauddha Caves in Kadia Dungar, near 


discovered in 1966 (Courtesy, Director of Archaeology, Gujarat State) 


Sopara Stipa: Late Mauryan Period. 
Zanor village, of Jhagadia, Old Rajpipla State, 
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Above: Baba Pyara’s 
Matha Caves at: o@ 
Junagadh, Late 
Mauryan or Early 


Christian era. 


Talaja Cave- 
Mandapa, with 
Vedika-railing and 
Caitya-window 
design, in Gohilwa¢: 
Early Christian era. 





PLATE XXVI 


Upara Kota 
Caves at 
Girnar Hill; 
with Lion- 
pillars and 
Cattya- 
windows, with 
overlooking 
Mithunas. 


Khambhialida 
Caves Facade: 
on Bhadar 
river, near 
Gondal, flanked 
by life-size 
Sculptures of 
Bodhi-sattvas: 
3rd-4th 
Century A.D. 
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Terracotta Dhyani Buddha, on lotus- 
ee ea seat, rapped in folded cloth, about 3 
a feet high: From Deva-ni Mori Stipa. 
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Prayer-Stiipa in a group of Sana, 
Caves Amreli Dist., 5th Cent. 


*ribed Circular Stone-Casket from Deva-ni Mori Stipa, near 
malaj, Sabarkantha Dist.; discovered in 1962: (dated 205 A.D.) 








(First Head): Terracotta Buddha-head, with wavy hair in Gaidbara style. (3rd Century): From Devani Mori Stupa. 


(Next Two Heads): Terracotta Buddha-heads with conventional hair-spirals, in Mathura Style. 


(3rd Century): From Devani Mori. 
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PLATE XXIX 





Beautifully ornamented Vapi (Step-(well), called Ragaki_Vava at Patan built by Udayamati, Queen of 
Bhimadeva I (1022-1064 A.D.) now in ruins; Sculptures On the South side, laid bare to view in 1964, 
by Arch. Dept:, Western Circle. 
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i Samnv 33 (1026 A.D.). 
Sun Temple—Sabha Mandapa at Modhera, N. Gujarat, bears an inscription of Samvat 1083 ( ) 
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PLATE XXXf 





A resort on the Sluices of the Bhitaval Talav (pond) at Vaghel, the old Vyaghrapalli, (N. Gujarat), 
which has given its name to Vaghela Branch’ of:Gujarat: 2nd quarter, 13th century. 






stern Side: North-North-West Gujarat. 





Military Architecture: City Fort-Gate of Jhidjhuvada We 
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The Barot-Vava, with Sections on view: at Jamnagar. 


A Kirli-stambha or Memorial of Victory at Bhiloda, Old Idar 
State: Mid-15th Century. 
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Muslim Tombs at Vatva, near Ahmedabad. 


A Sculptural Balcony at Adalaj Vava (step-well) few 
miles from Ahmedabad, built in Samvat 1495. 
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PLATE XXXIII 


Rant Ripamati's 
Mosque at 
Mirzapur in 
Ahmedabad built 
by Rani Ripamati, 
Queen of Sultan 
Muhamud Begda, 
In 15th Century 


3elow: World- 
famous Traceried 
Stone—Screen, in 
a wall of sidi 
Saiyad’s Tomb, 
near Lal Darvaja, 
Ahmedabad, 








The Jaina Temple of Setha Hathising, built by Architect Premacanda in 1848 A.D., at a cost of ten lacs. 
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| PLATE XXXV 
STONE SCULPTURE 
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influence; 6th7th Century | (Photo: Courtesy, Sri M. D. Desai, Baroda). 
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PLATE XXXVII 
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dog by her side: From Samalaji: 


n, with the hunting» 
um Collection. 5th Century. 


area, as Sabara-Kanya, dressed in lion’s ski 
Now in Baroda Muse 
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Stirya, seated on a chariot driven by seven horses, with his consort on the right, 1 view. 
The image is without any armour or the Scythian head-dress. 
From Karvan, near Baroda. (Early 8th Century) 
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PLATE XXXIX@ 


A Female Torso of a Salabhanjika, 





A Pleasant Female Head from Karvan, 6th Century.. 








Kaumdari 
MAtrikis from Vadavala village, near Palanpur (N.G.), 
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worked in fine polished Marble; Now in Museology Section, Baroda Museum : 
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Varahi 
Zarly oth Century. 
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Torso of a female marble sculpture in the 
Lakuliga temple at Karvan : Early oth Century. 





Nagaraja and Ndgarani. May be Veni-Vatsaraja and 
his consort Nagakanya: From Meu, a village, near 
Mehsana, N. Guj. (roth Century) 





Mother playing with children, 
with a pleasant smile, the 
pea-cock beholding them from 
the side: From Kotyarka 
temple, Mahudi village, near 
Vijapur (N. Gujarat), 
Early 7th Century 
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A king in procession on elephant-back, from Nava- 
lakha temple, at Ghimli, Saurastra. (roth Century) 


A Female Torso in tribhaniga pose from Old Somanatha Temple » Early 9th Century.» 
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Four-armed Visnu with a prabha-mandula, stand- 
ing in a rare fribhaiga pose, shown holding a 
padma and a gadd at ease. 

From Mahakala Temple Gallery Collection, Ujjain. 
Early roth Century. 
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Matrika Vaisnavi, from Kote$vara near the source of 
river Sarasvati, Banaskantha Dist : Early roth Century. 
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Seated Visnu in Yoga-mudra: from the ancient 
site of Karnavati, Ahmedabad. Sir Chinubhai 


tne aveeBaronet’s Collection. Eary roth Century. 












HrisikeSa Visnu (name inscribed on 

the pedestal) from Kotyarka, Mahudi 

village, near Vijapur: (N. Gujarat) : 
roth Century. 





A Composite Image of Sirya and Visnu Narayana. 





Twelve-armed Visnu: Trailokya~Mohana§(marble) ' 
from Kotyarka: 12th Century. 
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Visnu in Adi-Vardha form, in a finely polished Black Granite: Churning of the Ocean shown in a band, 
From Vihar, a village near Vijapur (N. Guj.). (Early r1th Century) 
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only torso: with prabha-mandala 


(moon): 


Candra 


asant face, and a vajnopavita in view: From the 
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Early 11th century) 


, near Modhera Sun Temple ( 
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One of the eleven Siiryas on the quarter-sides of the Sirya Temple 


at Modhera, with beautiful female sculptures in the nitches. 


Dikpalika Indrani, holding vajra, aksasiitra, 
ankusa and Kamandalu: From Modhera. 
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Dikpala Vayu: with an antelope as his 


Vahana for speed, and holding a patakd 


(banner) to show the direction. 


Dikpdla Yama: with danda in hand: From 
Kalegari, near Lunavada, (E. Gujarat) : 
11th Century. 
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Kamandalu; from Mahisa, in Kaira Dist: 
‘ . , ‘9 ae (r1th Century) 
———————— | Both discovered by Artist Dinabandhu, 
Kathalal (Kaira Dist) | 








Veda Purusa from Mahisa, in Kaira 
11th Century 
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Lady in the act of wearing niipura 
(foot-ornament) : 13th Century. 


A Sufa-Sundari in tri-bhanga pose, 
from the temple at Bavaka village, 


A Carrier of Gavigd-jala pots for worship of Somaniatha, 
balanced on the shoulder; 
near Dohad. (13th Century), From Relics of Old Somanatha temple: gth Century. 





Aradhaka Donor Couple: From the Jaina 

temple at Rantej (N. Guj.) 12th Century. 

‘Photo: Courtesy, Dr. Harilal Gaudani, 
Ahmedabad}. 
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PLATE L 


Rama and Krisna Episodes on outer panels: Samalaji Temple, Sabarkantha Dist. 
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Kidnapping of Sita by Ravana, and. killing of Marica in antelope- 


pgs pie 


form by Rama. 





Piercing of seven Tila trees at a time, by an arrow from Rama. 





Vanaraja at Patan 
seen under the royal umbrella 


PORTRAIT SCULPTURE 





Portrait Sculpture of King Paramara 
Dharavarsa of Arbuda Mandala, at 
Mt. Abu, drawing the bowstring. 
(12th Century) 





Mantri Agaka 
at Patan 
holding a money-purse 
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Memorial Stones, with homely scenes and objects carved on the sides. 


Sun, Moon, Cow with Calf, and the Churning in full action: (14th Century), 
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A merchantile ship: From an illustrated Mss. of 
Sripala Rasa (Late 17th Century). 
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Memorial Stone with an armed ship carved at the top: From 
Ararhbhada village, near Dwarka. (14th Century) 
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Centre for tin 
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Life-size seated Bronze image of Buddha, with an inscription 
at the back. From Kotyarka temple, Mahudi village. 
(N. Gujarat) (C. 8th Century) 





Inscribed Buddha Bronze from 
Fergusson Museum, Bhuj 
(Kaccha), (C. 7th Century) 
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PLATE LV 





A Dipalaksmi from Surat, with five-headed serpent- 
mukuta (hood) (18th Century) 





Beautiful Camaradharini Bronze from Akota 
Hoard, discovered with other Jaina images from 
near Baroda in 1950: (5th Century). 
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A three-storied Jaina Ghara—Deherasara of Metal, with inscription 
and figures of Jinas in the friezes. From Old Winchester am 
Museum (now Sardar Museum) Surat. (15th Century). Behe nT Ren aa 
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A metal Model Temple-Door; From Visnagar, 
(N. Gujarat) (17th Century) 
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Paper-stencil for giving a figure of a Cow (Above) and 
an Elephant (Below) in sand-pictures, 


SS es. 
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Inscribed Metal-ware: A brass Tirtha-jala Kalasa, with eight episodes of Krisna-Bdala-carita, giving the legend in Mahajani Script, and the 
dasavatara etchings at the bottom-(17th century)-Baroda Museum Collection, (First published by me in ‘Baroda Museum Bulletin’, 1962). 
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Panel showing Gopala Krisna, grazing the Cows, with the title ‘Gau Carana Lila’ in Mabajani Script, 
evolved from the Gujarati letters, engraved on the Kalaga. (Original size, ths of an inch, enlarged) (p. 79). 





A Brass-box engraved with scenes from the Ramayana, ( Sita 


are Sdn aie oh 17th century); Krisua playing on flute. 
in Asoka valika, and Marica in antelope-form, are the visible scenes in the front. 


(Baroda Museum collection). (p. 77). 
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SES Rae Museum Collection. (2) A 13th century inscribed 

(1) The Eagle-shaped metal-jar fom or a i of Cafidraprabha Svami in the ey 7 
Metal-bell weighing pe es Ge \_Now in the National Museum, New Delhi. Pest ee s! t 

(N.G,), in Sarivat Bate. anne avallabha Sari Grantha’, (1956). (3) The back-side view aa 

; = Ser a Oa els srciee single braid of hair, and the folds of the sé in view, 
tpa-laksmi : . 
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The wooden balcony at the old Vadi Parévanatha temple at Patan (N. Gujarat), built in Samvat 1651, 
during Akbar's time, depicting the Rasa-dance, accompanied by musicians.—(Late 16th century) (p.63-64): 
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A Model Wooden Temple, meant to be a Ghara 
(Family and not a Public) Derdsara (God's abode, 
Temple): From Visnagar (N. Gujarat) (p.61). 





A flute-player, possibly Venudhara Krisna in the 
beautiful Jalifa-iribhaiga (bent at three places).., 
pose. (p.61) < 
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The marriage-procession of the 23rd Tirthankara Neminatha, in 
full suit, carved in high relief: Baroda Museum collection. (p.61). 
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th carved doors, and auspicious figures of Ganega and the Goddesses 
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(p. 61) 
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mother shown in tribhariga pose, smilingly looking at her baby held in hand. 
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‘Mother and Child’ 
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A wooden bracket 
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(t) A Sdigd-Manct: an ornamented Seat, accompanied with.a back and handles—Sankheda Lacquer work. (p. 67) 
(2) A Cradle, with two birds perched on the central beam: Sankheda Lacquer work (Central Gujarat) (p. 67) 
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A wooden panel depicting the ‘Fourteen Auspicious Dreams’ (Cauda Svapna) which the mothers of Tirthankaras had, 
prophesising the birth of the august child.—Baroda Museum Collection, (17th Century) 
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PLATE LXIV 
TEXTILES: Printed and woven Calico pieces discovered from the excavated sands at Fustat, near Cairo 
(Egypt), identified as having been exported from Gujarat, resembling the printed designs on figures of 
Miniatures on palm-leaf and paper-manuscripts from Western India. (13th Century) (p. 85) 
[Published by R. Pfister in ‘Les Toiles imprimees de Fustat et I’ Hindoustin’ (1938). 
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Printed Design of sets of Hamsa birds and Elephants in action. 
Bandhani design; Sogataé Bhdta and twelve-petalled flowers, 
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PLATE LXV 
Embroidery and Bead work of Saurastra and Kaccha, of the Coastal Mahajan and Kathi Schools. 
‘Batidhana’ type of cloth, known as ‘Bandhani’, so called, from its tie-dyeing process. 
TEXTILES 
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Tika Bhata (Dot-Design Bandhani) 
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A panel of an embroidered Torana or Cakala with the auspicious figure of Ganesa, wyettec Epon by 
his consorts Siddhi ahd Buddhi on either side—Saurastra Moci School; (Mid-rgth century). 
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A Torana for the Door-frame. The shapely forse of the coastal Mahajan School: The ghummar hanging 
below down in the centre: From Watson Museum, Rajkot. The Whip and the Toys are in display at 
Junagadh Museum. (Courtesy: Director of Archaeology, Gujarat State] 
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yemariaae Rasa: o. | (rosary) woven with letters of Salutations to Siva, fullstops 


nnaPaa:faaa sind a hi 
AAP Aq Hgar agit 
1a Pag: Hjavaalaade (2) A Gau-mukhi, with Vaisnavite representation of Gopila 
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IAF AAS | the sun and the moon, worked oneKinkhdb (gold-thread) cloth 
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| the shape of a cow’s mouth, meant for holding the Japamala 
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being shown by a Siva-liiiga—Baroda Museum Collection. 
| (First published by me in Newdndian Antiquary, 1938). 
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(Cowherd) Krsna, after a cow ‘inmotion, floral designs, and 
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| in the late Rajasthani style, from Ahmedabad: 
J (Late rgth Century)—Baroda Museum Collection. 
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A dated Kora, with Hindi verses woven by Yati Bhagatu for Guru Narayana, in Samvat 1766 (1710 A.D.) at Hosiarpura 
(Panjab)—First published by Dr. Coomarsvami in ‘Catalogue of Indian Collection, Boston Museum’ (1924). 
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(1) A Cap with flaps covering ears (Kana-topi) sewn from silk cloth, inter-woven with a Vaisnava Stotra-text | 
aqaal ava atar aaa: | etc. by the Vaisnava Aca arya Sri Vallabha (1473-1531 A.D.). (2 ) A paper-stencil cop 
of the Gita-Govitida (Sarga 1, DaSdvatar es prepared by a Vaisnava Nagara Brahmana Deva-krsna, resident 
of Natapadra (Nadiad in Kaira District). (3) A dated Kora (cotton- braid) with letter-weaving of salutation) 
(namaskava) to the five-fold Worthies of Jaina clergy, the Patica-paramesthi: Arhat, Siddha, Acarya, Upadhyaya 
and Sadhus: woven by Risi Manohara, on bright 5th day of Bhadrapada, Samvat 1739 (1683 A. D.) 
Hailed by Dr. Coomarswami, as having been earlier (Sarnvat 1739) than the one published 
by him, dated Samvat 1766, (First published in New Indian Antiquary, September 1938). : 
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Pieces of ornamented bangles made from Sankha (conch), possibly obtained from the sea at Bet 
Sankhoddhara : 
Excavated from Gohilvad Timbo (mound) at Amreli in 1942, (Of the Early Christian Era.) 
Courtesy: Sri S. R; Rao's “Report on Amreli Excavations’: Baroda Museum Bulletin, Vol. XIX (1966) 
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Stone-Dies for putting on gold-leaf on ornaments by the Goldsmiths. 
Excavated from Gohilvad Timbo at Amreli in 1942 (Saurastra): Ksatrapa and Gupta Period. 
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and the sculptural and iconographic 
wealth of Gujarat. 


Amongst his other publications are 
the following: Cultural History of 
Gujarat, Forms of Gujarati Poetry: 
Mediaeval and Modern, Révane Tiré 
Tiré (Along the Course of the River 
Réva—in Gujarati), Mirabai: Ek Ma- 
nana (also in Gujarati). He has also to 
his credit the publication of many works 
in Sanskrit and Gujarati which he has 
ably and critically edited. Dr. Majmu- 
dar was the General Editor of the pro- 
ject Historical and Cultural Chronology 
of Gujarat under the aegis of the M. S. 
University of Baroda, which has been 
published recently. 
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B Loksahityanun Samalochan—Shri Jhaverchand Meghani 


Shri Meghani’s contribution to folk literature is unique. 
His distinguished researches in the field of folklore are well- 


known. This work is invaluable for the study 5 Gujarati 
folk literature. 
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yo asce j 
q rit [> ». Gujaratman Gandhiyuga—Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar 
ot LL. | 
es ie Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar, a close assotjate of Mahatma 


~ Gandhi and a litterateur, has given in this book. an authen- 
tic account how Gujarat came under the powerful influence 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The author has written a historical 


sketch of Gujarat’s progress in various fields including its 
literature. 


3. Sangitno Aitihasik Vikas—Pandit Omkarnath Thakur 


The development and growth of Indian music from an- 
cient times to the present is given in this book by one of 
the most distinguished musicians and scholars of India. The 
book is the first of its kind in Gujarati. 
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